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COINS FROM INDIAN MEGALITHS 

By 

G. N. Das 

Coins are among thi most striking historic records that exist. 
When they bear a date or are otherwise referrable to a certain period, 
coins constitute the sheet-anchor of chronology. Fortunately a few 
Indian megaliths have yielded coins. An attempt is made here to note 
the various finds. The information available on types, symbols and 
legends of the coins in question is extremely meagre, but the value of 
these coins for throwing light on the knotty problem of the age of 
Indian megaliths cannot be over-estimated. 

The coins discovered from Indian megaliths fall into two classes : 
Punch-marked and Roman. 

PUNCH-MARKED COINS 

The first discovery of coins from Indian megaliths was in 
September, 1807. In that year a large hoard of silver punch-marked 
coins was found on digging up a << Pandukuli ,> near the village of Sava- 
dipalaiyam, miles south of Palladam, Palladam taluk, Coimbatore 
district. 1 In 1804 similar coins had been dug up at Pennar, also in the 
same district. They were contained in a pot. 2 

Then, in 1817, Mr. William Garrow, Collector of Coimbatore, in 
a letter to Colonel Colin Mackenzie, Surveyor-General of Madras, 
reported the find of a number of punch-marked coins of silver from a 
“PandukaP’.in his district. 3 Unfortunately the findspot of these coins 
has not been accurately indicated. 4 

A word about the date of punch-marked coins in India: According 
to John Allan, “the period of circulation of punch-marked coins may 

1. Walter Elliot, “Numismatic Gleanings”, MJLS t 1857-58, XIX (OS.), 227. 

2. Ibid ., 228. 

3. James Bipp, “Observations on the Bactrian and Mithraic Coins in the Cabinet 
of the Bombay >Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society", JBBRAS, 1841-44, I, 294; 
W. Elliot, “Discovery of Roman Coins in the Coimbatore District", MJLS , 1844, 
XIII ( Pt. I ), 214 ; Walter Elliot, Report of the Thirty-bighth Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science ; held at Norwich in August 1868 , ( London 
1869) % Notices and Abstracts of Miscellaneous Communications to the Sections , p. 135 ; 
Edward Tpomas, Ancient Indian Weights ( Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia , Part I ), 
( London, 1874 ), p. 53 ; Walter Elliot, Coins of Southern India ( The International 
Numishmta Orientalia ), ( London, 1885 ), p. 45 ; Edgar Thurston, Coins . Catalogue 
No. 2.1Koman t Indo-Portugese, and Ceylon. ( Madras Government Museum ), (Madras, 
1890. p. 8; R.*P. Jackson, The Dominions , Emblems , and Coins of the South Indian 
Dynasties , ( London, 1913 ), p. X 

4. Was it Pollachi ? See Thurston, op. cit., p. 8, and Robert Sbwbll, Lists of 
the Antiquarian Remains in the Presidency of Madras , Vol. I, ( Madras, 1882 ), p. 222. 

Bull. DCRI-riii -14 * 205 
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be put nt the third and second centurie's B c.; thqt they continued in 
circulation later is most probable, and that they may go back to the 
fourth century B.c. is possible”.’ It appears that these coins were in 
use for a much greater length of time in the South than i.i the North.* 
From Coimbatore has been reported a find of punch-marked coins 
associated with a denarius of Augustus, ‘‘so that the coins were pro- 
bably buried in the first century a.d.” 1 

On digging up a dolmen at Sulur, Palladam taluk, Coimbatore 
district, Colonel YV. H. Tucker found, among other things, a much- 
worn-out bronze coin. John Allan has identified it as a coin of Eran, 
Sagar district, C. P., from where many ancient coins w'ere picked up 
by Alexander Cunningham. 5 * 7 8 9 They belong to the third or second 
century b.c. to which the Sulur coin has been ascribed.® 

ROMAN COINS 

In the letter of 1817 referred to above, addressed to Colonel 
Mackenzie, Mr. (jARHow wrote that a denarius of Augustus ( b.c. 29- 
a.d. 14 ) had been dug up from ‘‘one of the ancient sepulchres called 
Pandaculis” . 10 11 

In a letter dated Coimbatore, November 3, 1826, addressed to the 
editor of the Bengal Ilurkaru, Calcutta, Mr. James Hough, under the 
moot de plume of Philanthropes, refers to ‘‘a gold coin about the size of 
a sovereign” being dug up from a ‘‘barrow” in the Nilgiris." The 
aureus had two perforations on the top and W’as obviously used as an 
ornament. 12 The following description of the aureus was given to 
Mr. Hough by a missionary friend in Madras. 13 On the obverse is a 

5. Catalogue of the Coins of Ancient Indio, ( London, 1936 ), p. lviii. 

o. E. J. Kapson, It.dian Coins , ( Strassburg, 1897 ), p. 35. 

7. Allan, op. cit , p. lviii. 

8. See bis Coins oj Ancient India , ( London, 1891 ), pp. 99 ff. and PI. XL 

9. Horace C. Beck, "Notes on Sundry Asiatic Beads”, Man, 1930, XXX, 17?. 

IB. (Anonymous), "Roman Coins found in Southern India", The Numismatic 

Chronicle aud Journal of the Numismatic Society, 1843-44, VI, 162. Also see Bird, 
op. cit., JliBRAS , 1841—14, I, 294; Eli lor, "Discovery of Roman Coins in the 
Coimbatore District”, MJLS, 1844, XIII, (Ft. I), 214; G. Bidie, Catalogue of 
Coins in the Collection o' the Government Central Museum, Madras , (Madras, 1874 ), 
p. 1; Thurston, op. cit., p 8; Robert Sewell, "Roman Coins found in India’*, 
JR AS, 1904, 623. 

11. Letters on the Climate, Inhabitants , Productions , &c., &c , of the N eilgherries, or 
Blue Mountains of Coimbatnor, South India , ( London, 1829 ), p. 82. Cf. H. Congreve, 
“The Antiquities of the Neilgherry Hills, including an Inquiry into the Descent of 
the Thautawars or Todars", MJLS, 1847, XIV, 145 ; and Richard F. Burton, Goa and 
the Blue Mountains , ( London, 1851 ), p. 314, fn. Captain J. Ouchterlony was obvi- 
ously not aware of this find when he wrote that no coins have been reported from the 
megaliths of the Nilgiris. "Geographical and StatisticaLMemoir of a Survey of th$ 
Neilgherry Mountains*’, MJLS, 1848, XV r 50, 81. 

12. Hough, op. (it., p, 84. 13. Ibid,, pp. 83-4, 
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head wearing a crown. To the right of the head ia inscribed • Thia 
is considered, a mark of value of the coin. 14 On the reverse is the 

1 l 

representation of a warrior. To the left is the inscription * On 

Roman coins it is always S. C., Senatus Consulto, signifying “that the 
coins were struck by the public authority of the Senate”.' 5 From the 
warrior on the reverse it is inferred that the coin belongs to the Roman 
Byzantine series of “the later period of the empire, when Constanti- 
nople became the capital of the east and independent of the west”.'* 
As the coin has not been illustrated and the details given are scanty, 
it is not possible to comment on this opinion. The aureus must obvi- 
ously belong to a date subsequent to the introduction of a permanent 
gold coinage by Julius Caesar ( d. B.c. 4+ ) . 1 7 The earliest Roman aurei 
found in India are those of Augustus.' 8 

Mr. Hough' 9 says that “many coins, unquestionably Roman” have 
been found from “cairns” of t he southern Ghats. Captain Congreve 
says that “in the low country where cairns have been opened Roman 
coins in a high state of preservation were found”.* 0 According to 
Burton these coins are “of the Lower Empire especially”. 2 ' The Rev. 
Father H. Hosten, S. J. was informed by local people during his tour 
in the Palnis “that coins had been found on various occasions” from 
the dolmens near Kodaikanal. 22 

The latest discovery of a Roman coin from an Indian megalith was 
in 1929 from a “cist” at Chandravalli, Chitaldurg district, Mysore. 
It is a denarius placed outside the side slabs of the cist. 2 * It belongs 
to the reign of Tiberius ( a.d. 14-37 ). 24 

14. G. F. Hill, Historical Roman Coins, ( London, 1909 ), p. 49. 

15. Seth William Stevenson, C. Roach Smith and Frederic W. Madden, A 
Dictionary of Roman Coins, ( London, 1889 ), p. 719. 

16. Hol’giIj op. cit., p. 83. 

17. The Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th Edn., Vol. 16, p. 622. 

18 G. F. Hill, “Roman Aurei from Pudukota, South India”, The Numismatic 
Chronicle and Journal of the Numismatic Society, 3rd series, XVIII, 304-20. 

19. Houch, op. cit., p. 84. 

20. Congreve, op. cit., 145. 

21. Burton, op. cit., p. 314, fn. 

22. “Prehistoric remains near Kodaikanal, Palnis”, Anthropos, 1907, II, 737—8. 

23. Excavation at Chandravalli, ( Archeological Survey of Mysore), (Bangalore, 
1931), p. 16. 

24. R. E. M. Wheeler, “Arikamedu : an Indo-Roman Trading Station on the 
East Coast of India”, Appendix I, Ancient India : Bulletin of the Archeological Survey 
if India”, No 2, (,p«lhi f )946 ), p. 120. 
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APPENDIX* 

The Annual Report on the Administration of the Bengal Presidency 
for IStiS 6V’ states that two “iron” coins were obtained from a 
“tumulus” in the Bettiah subdivision of Bihar. Alexander Cunningham 16 
refers to s small punch-marked silver coin whieh was found by Major 
Pearse of the Madras Artillery on digging up one of the “barrows” at 
Lauriva Nandangarh ( not Navandgarh ) in the Bettiah sub-division. 
But recent excavations carried out by the Archaeological Survey of 
India at Lauriya-Nandangarh have proved that many of the mounds 
at Lauriya are Buddhist in character, enclosing stupas. 27 


25. p. 2:3. 

26. Four Report made during the years 1*62-61-64-65, ( Arch<tologichl Survey of 
India ), I, ( Simla, 1871 ), 70. 

27. N. G. MjjurmJjr, #< Explorations at Lauriya-NandanRarh ”, AST, AR, 
1935-36, p. 62. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATIONS IN BELLARY 


The first ( interim ) Report on the explorations carried out in and 
around the town of Bellary.* 

By 

B. SlJBBARAO 

The Bellary District occupies the western extensions of the ancient 
Andhra Desa and it might have been co extensive with what is des- 
cribed in an inscription of the 4th century A.n. as the "Satahanirattha”. 1 
It now forms the westernmost district of the Ceded Districts of the 
Madras Presidency. The District is separated from the Dcccan-Karnatak 
by the Tungabhadra River and serves as a corridor between the cultural 
belts of Karnatak and Northern Deccan and those of southern and 
south-eastern coasts of India. 

Since the last quarter of the 19th century the district has been 
sporadically explored by a number of scholars, geologists and civilians, 
the most important among whom is Robert Bruce Foote. The explo- 
rations have brought to light a rich material evidence for the exis- 
tence of prehistoric man; his settlements : rock shelters, cinder camps ; 
his tools : micr >liths, neoliths ; and his burials — megalithic monuments. 

The importance, richness and antiquity of the District have been 
recognised long ago. For students of Indian archaeology its importance 
has been enhanced by the existence of A£oknn Inscriptions to ti c north 
of it in the itaichur District ol Hyderabad ( Deccan ) and the Chitaldrug 
District of Mysore and to the east of it in the Kurnool District of 
Madras Presidency. 2 Thus the Mauryan association should help us to 
date the sequence of cultures at the site. But due to lack of systematic 
work some of the following problems await a solution. 3 

1. What is the antiquity of the various finds ? 

2. Do they belong to one cultural phase ? 

_ • _ r _ 

• I am very much indebted to my teacher, Dr. H. D. Sankalia for having given 
me the subject and guiding me; to Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, Director-General of 
Archaeology in India for granting me the necessary facilities and permission to 
make reference to his excavations at Brahmagiri, where I was also present. All the 
drawings have been made by Sheikh Zainuddin AnsarI. 

1. HirahadgaHi copper plate of Si vaSkanda varman — 4th plate (Iv). Ep. Irtd . I, p. 6. 

?. The importance of this region has been very well stressed by the late Rao 
Bahadur K. N. Dikshit in his Presidential Address at the 6th Session of the Indian 
History Congress in 1943. 

3. The recent excavations conducted by the Archaeological Survey of India at 
Brahmagiri in the Chitaldrug District of Mysore should serve as a starting point for a 
systematic exploration in the region. 
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3. What is their place in the sequence of prehistoric, protohistoric 
and historic cultures ? 

4. To what people can these finds be attributed ? 

5 . What is the place occupied by Bellary District as a corridor for 

the migration of cultures ? 4 5 * , 

A systematic exploration followed by scientific excavation and 
study of finds alone, can solve all or some of the problems. 8 9 

The following is the first Interim Report on the surface explorations 
carried out by the writer on behalf of the Deccan College Post-graduate 
and Research Institute in the area round about the town of Bellary. 

The District was explored mainly by Foote and this work deals 
with further explorations carried out on the clues left by him so that it 
should serve as a spade work for regular excavation at the site. 

The principal prehistoric settlements in the town of Bellary are the 
two hills and the area to its north. On one of them there is a fort of the 
16th century. To the north of it stands the “North Hill”, also called 
the “Face Hill”. 8 

The other principal settlements are three and half miles to the 
north-east of Beilary in the villages of Sanganakal 7 and Sirivaram. The 
prehistoric settlements are located on and around the three hills to :the 
north of the village — Sannarasamma, Sandamma and Sadasiva. 

To the north of this group of hills lies another bigger hill, the 
famous “Kupgal hill”. 8 ( Sirivaram hill locally called “Vitthalappa 
Gutta” ). Separating this large hill and the group of hills referred to is 
a large valley called “the Valley of Sanganakal” for convenience. 
Toward the eastern end both the hills join together giving the whole 
settlement an appearance of a large horse-shoe shaped valley surrounded 
by hills on three sides. 

The geology of the area is very simple. 8 The whole area falls into 
the archaean system and all the hills in the region described consist of 
Felspatho-quartzose granatoids. “The granatoids in Bellary District 

4. F. J, Richahds, ** Geographical Factors in Indian Archaeology I A. LXII. 

5. Recent excavations at Brahmagiri provide answers to some of the problems. 

6* So called on account of the curious arrangement of the boulders on top of the 
hill which gives the appearance of a face in profile. (Gazetteer of the Bellary District .) 

7, Sahgana = Siva's, kalzz atone. So called on account of the village deity wor- 
shipped as * Sahgamesvara \ 

8, The hill properly should be called the Vitthalappa Gutta and is properly 
within the limits of Sirivaram village. Because it is opposite the village of Kupgsl 
this has been called so. This is also called the ** Peacock hill # \ 

9, The following account is taken from Footb's Geology of the Bellary District , 
Memoirs qf the Geological Survey of India , Vol. XXV, 
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and the adjacent districts of A’nantpur, Karnul and Kadapa are also 
traversed by very numerous trap dykes of great size and length”. 10 

The most important feature of the Sanganakal region, is the exist- 
ence of a trap dyke of diorite about 40 yards wide which traverses 
axially in a north-west lw western direction. The dyke weathers into 
convenient nodules, which should have been easily chipped into his 
favourite shapes by the neolithic man. It is this dyke that has enabled 
him to have factory at the site, as the large quantities of flakes lying in 
the area show and also implements in various stages of manufacture. 

About six to eight miles to the west of Bellary we meet the Sandur- 
Copper Mountain" Band of the Dharwar system. This system abounds 
in Haematite Quartzites which represents the main source of raw mate- 
rial for the palaeoliths found by Foote in the Bellary District. Foote 
found one ‘palaeolith’ at the foot of the North Hill. 

A number of haematite quartzite scrapers were collected by the 
Writer near this hill, l he talus shingle fans at the foot of the great 
range of the Dharwar band have been ascribed to the pleistocene 
by Fooie. 

As already noticed it is to Foote, that we owe a lot of knowledge 
of this tract. 12 He found stone implements and flakes, and pottery in 
the rock crevices on the "Fort Hill” as well as the "North Hill”. He 
also noticed haematite and iron slag at the foot of the North Hill. 

He mentions “made grounds at Sanganakal”. 13 

He has described at length the settlements at Kupgal, which he 
thought to lie the largest neolithic settlement in India on account of the 
large collection, which he made, of neolithic axes and other implements 
and microliths.' 4 

The most interesting objects from Kupgal are the crude rock 
bruising or graffiti on the northern side of the Kupgal hill, facing the 
mango-grove behind the village of Sirivararn, They were noticed by 
Fred FAWCET'and Hubert T. Knox in the eighties of the last century. 
A paper was read on them at the International Congress of Orientalists 
in 1892 by Fred Fawcet and published with hand sketches made 

10. Ibid., p. 29. 

11. So called on account of the current tradition that Tippu Sultan mine 1 copper 
from this hill. Foote, Geology of th • Bellary District , p. 91 . 

*12. Indian K rehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities in the Madras Muteum , 1916 
( IPPA ), 

13. Catalogue Raiionne of IPPA . JRAS , Bengal, LVI, Pt. II, No. 3, 1887, 
M Note* on borne recent Neolithic and Palaeolithic finda in South India 

14. Foot*; Collection in the Madras Museum conta ini 83 microliths of chert and 
quart*. 
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by Si.WfL. ,s Unfortunately a mystery surrounds the photographs of 
the graffiti taken by Fred Fawcet and presented to Foote. 

But in 1913, A. H. Longhurst" reported that all the traces of the 
graffiti had been lost. 

In the course of the present exploration the writer could recover 
some of them. 

The other objects which attracted the attention of so many writers 
are the two cinder mounds at Kupgal and the cinder camp at Sanganakal 
noticed by Capt. Newbold in 1836. 18 These heaps of scoriaceous 
cinder and vitrious slag have been the object of a controversy for over 
hundred years, the opinion ranging from heaps of cowdung to traces of 
iron ore smelting. 

Foote was not interested in megalithic monuments and he did not 
mention any in the area surveyed by the writer. Stone circles were 
noticed by Fred Fawcet . 18 

As already referred to, the clues left by Foote were fully taken 
advantage of and the material, in addition to the new findings, have 
been presented more systematically, so that it should help future 
regular excavation at the sites. 

On the “Fort Hill” the traces of prehistoric settlement noticed by 
Foote consists mainly of old pottery and flakes of trap and quartz, 
lying in the crevices of the boulders in the N. E. corner of the Fort 
enclosure. One neolithic pounder was noticed by the writer ! There 
is no trace of habitation of the prehistoric man on the top. 

But in a rock shelter at the foot of the hill on the northern side 
opening into the ditch, a large collection of black polished ware, charac- 
teristic of the megalithic pottery of the region was made. All along the 
foot of the hill large quantities of ashes were noticed. The plain 
ground between the Fort Hill yielded a few potsherds with criss-cross 
patterns painted on red or brown slip. 19 

The “North Hill” is more interesting on account of the large plain 
grounds on the top of the hill which bear full evidence of 'habitation of 
the prehistoric man. 

Along the northern foot of the hill, there is a small nullah or stream 
which yielded a few trap flakes and also a number of haematite quartzite 
discoid scrapers. 

15. Asiatic Quarterly Rtvitw, New Series III ( 1892 ). "Prehistoric Rock 

Pictures near Bellary ”, ( AQR ). > 

16. ARASI, 1912-13, Southern Circle. 

17. JRAS, Vol. VIII, 1843, "On Some Ancient Scorious Ashe* in Southern India”. 

18. AOR ( NS ) III, 1892, p. 148. 

19. These ere generally assigned to the beginnings of the Christisn era. Vidt 
detailed discussion at the end. 
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As one sees the 6ummit of the hill from the “Fort Hill” one can see 
three made grounds or plateaus running from left to right. There is an 
easy way leading to them from the northern side of the hill by the side 
of a small temple and a spring, locally called the Kumbara Kunta. This 
way leads to the third made ground. One gets there crude potsherds. 

The evidence of prehistoric human habitation is well preserved in 
the middle one. There is a small artificial pond. In the bed of the 
pond was found a fine chert core, agate flake and two quartz flakes. 

Just above the pond to the east of it is a raised ground full of ashes. 
There is a small rock shelter which is full of coarse gritty ware. Just 
behind the shelter is an ash-bed which yielded pottery and one neolithic 
celt. A piece of slag ( ?) was also found. 

In the plain between the two hills as well as around we get large 
thick and gritty potsherds with flared necks and sometimes finger marks 
either on the rim or on the shoulder. 20 

Besides these we get megalithic pottery as already referred to. 
At the northern foot of the hill we get oblong cairns or stones arranged 
in a rectangular fashion. 21 

Turning to the neolithic factory site at Sanganakal all round the 
huge horseshoe-shaped valley surrounded by hills on three sides, as well 
as in the valley, we get extensive traces of habitation of the prehistoric 
man. The main areas of the site are described one by one. 

The evidence is best preserved on the plateau on the top of the 
Sannarasamma' hill. There is very good deposit of earth on the top of 
the plain. The whole area is strewn with ashes, neolithic axes and 
flakes, micryliths of chert and quartz and ancient pottery including the 
red and black ware, criss-cross ware and sherds painted with purple and 
black lines on dull red background. 22 

The most interesting feature of this hill as well as the Sandamma 
hill is the existence of rock shelters full of ashes and potsherds. One 
of them at the foot of the Sannarasamma hill yielded a neolithic axe. 
On the top of the hill there are good rock shelters facing the central 
plateau. At least one of them has a good deposit of earth inside. 

About the plain ground itself there is a five to eight feet of good 
earth deposit which is capable of yielding interesting results when 
excavated. 23 

Besides the pottery already mentioned a bi-conical carnelian bead 
was found on the top of the hill. ( PI. Ill, No. 3, iii ). 

ih. Many of Ihem go with the urn-burial phase at Brahmagiri which haa been 
termed the ** pplished axe culture *\ 

21. They will be explained in detail in the later part of the paper. 

22. Pottery will be dealt with separately at the end. 

23. Some yeara back it is said that cultivation was attempted on the top of the 
hill, but given up esving to the problem of conveying water there. 
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On the top of this hill were found lumps of slag (?) which are similar 
to the cinder mounds in the neighbourhood. 

'I he next is the Sandarnma hill. It has not got much evidence 
except for a small heap of cinder and potsherds. This hill yielded 
a fine stone chisel. 

The “Kupgal Hill” has received the attention of many famous 
civilians of Bellary and geologists, and vast collections of implements 
have been made. Foote’s Collection in the Madras Museum alone 
includes 280 celts in all stages of manufacture and 84 microliths. 

This hill has been practically denuded of its surface evidence and 
the vandalism of the quarry inan has contributed to its present plight. 
As far back as 1013, A. H. Longhurst wrote that ‘‘the revetted terraces, 
made grounds full of ashes, broken pottery, bones — all these interesting 
signs have been swept away, including the rock pictures ”.** 

Of course, the whole area is very much disturbed and lot of clearing 
is necessary. 

The valley of Sanganakal bears extensive traces of old habitation. 
A special mention may be made of the area behind the Sandarnma hill, 
called ‘‘Siddhuni matti” which has yielded the largest quantity of red 
and black ware with criss-cross patterns. Among the finds may be 
mentioned, part of a bowl ( PI. Ill, No. 5 ) and a cup and many 
potsherds. 

At the foot of the Sannarasamma hill outside the valley was found 
a spherical carnelian bead. ( PI. Ill, No. 3, ii ) 

The valley itself was inhabited by the prehistoric man, who left his 
traces in the valley including megalithic monuments. At the foot of the 
Sannarasamma hill inside the valley was found an etched carnelian bead. 
(PI. Ill, No. 3, i). 

The area surveyed seems to have contained megalithic monuments 
which have been disturbed. For example, north of the village of 
Sanganakal, there were said to be stone circles which were removed, — 
according to my guide, — only five years ago for cultivation. Such is 
the sad tale of the valley of Sanganakal also, which has beemcleared for 
cultivation. But a few menhirs and stone circles remain to show that 
they existed. Fred Fawcet noticed stone circles ‘‘in the plain around 
Kupgal and the Bellary Hills”. 25 

Besides this we get typical megalithic pottery in the whole area. 

In the Sanganakal area altogether three menhirs and about six per- 
fectly preserved stone circles were found. To the north. of the villages 
and at the southern side of the hills were two menhirs and one stone 
circle. 


24. ARASJ, S. Cl. ( 1912-13 ). 

25. ^40R ( NS ), III, 1892, " Tumuli of the Circular Kind 
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Menhir • Description 

I 2 * Crude stone tapering towards the top, 5'-8" in height. 

II Crude undressed stone, 5' high. On all the four sides in 
a line with the central menhir were noticed 4 stones. Their 
significance, if any, remains to he seen. 

III Semi-dressed stone, roughly 2' square in section at the top 
and 2'-6" square at the bottom. ( Plate 1,4) 

In this area no cists were noticed but only stone circles. The 
existence of megalithic pottery at the site is beyond doubt and it 
corroborates indirectly the local information of the existence of stone 
circles, which the villagers look with awe and only disturb them in 
cases of extreme necessity like a famine. This has been confirmed 
by Fred Fawcet. 

At Sanganakal, to the north of the village is a well preserved stone 
circle. 27 ( Plate 1,3). 

In the centre of the valley and at the foot of Sandamma hill are 
about eight w r ell preserved stone circles. Their original stones are 
intact and some rubble is thrown over it. 

As already mentioned the “Fort Hill” area gave the best and 
undoubted specimens of megalithic pottery. 26 

The whole area is disturbed on account of the later construction of 
the fort and the perilous times through which it passed. 

But at the northern foot of the “North Hill” were noticed curious 
megalithic (?) monuments. Instead of the circle, we get stones arranged 
in a rectangular fashion and there is no outward trace of cist. 2 ® (Plate I, 1). 

The “Cinder Camps” or mounds of the Bellary District have 
received the attention of experts for nearly a century. Much has been 
written but the final word has not been said. 


26. All these megalithic monuments have been put on the plan based on the 
village cadastral map. 

I — It is in the? field of one Madiga Sivappa under a tamarind tree at the northern 
outskirts of the village. 

II — It is in the field of one Dasari Devappa. 

III— This is in the valley of Fanganekal astride the footpath between Sannara- 
lamma and Sadashiva hills in the field of Hanumantappa. 

27. It is in the field of one Baramappa. At Brahmagiri we find circlet without 
cists. 

28. Some of the types resemble those of the black megalithic ware found at 
BrahiTiagiri. 

29. Col. Meadows Taylof, JBBRAS t 1851, published by the Hyderabad Archaeo- 
logical Survey. Taylor has recorded the existence of oblong cairns at Shahapur hills 
in Hyderabad State — “ Parallef or diagonal lines having squares of 18 to 20 feet" — 
tides consisting of large granite blocks. Actually three of them have double rows of 
atones ( Papers of J4eadow§ Taylof, p. 52 ), Also at JJfJERI> p. 42, 
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The cinder is nothing but vitreous slag and ash. We know of nearly 
15 places in Bellary District where we have these low f mounds of slag 
and ash. The two mounds at Kupgal and the one at Sanganakal were 
noticed a little later. 30 

Let us confine ourselves to Kupgal cinder camps. 

They are situated at the eastern foot of “Kupgal Hill” and are 
located in the plan accompanying this paper. 

They have been described as being in the shape of a “depressed 
truncated cone” rising to a height of fifteen feet. The summit is 
“tabular”, girt in by a low w f all of semi-vitrified blocks of scorious 
ashes. 31 The longest diameter of the mound 1 ( nearer the hill ) is 
31 yards. 

He made two excavations in the mound nearer the hill (No. 1 of 
FootiO, one “commencing near the summit, exterior to the wall of 
ashes” and the other from the centre down to the base”. 

These showed the section as under ( from the top ). 32 


Layer No. Description 

1. “Earth of an ashy grey and whitish brown 
colour... stretched with horizontal bands of 
brown hue and of a soft chalky texture, 
portions of w'hich are unctuous to the touch”. 

2. “Scorious masses in a state of more or le^s 
vitrification mingled with whitish pulveru- 
lent ashes” . 

3. “Dark earth which before the blow pipe first 
reddened and finally fused into a greyish 
enamel”. 

4. “Thick gravel resting on green stone”. 33 


Thickness 


4'-6" 


2 '- 3 " 
3' 


Below is a summary of the various views expressed on the origin 
of cinder. 

J. Prinsep : 34 Volcanic. * « 

Capt. T. J. Nfavbold : Calcined and semi-vitrified and hence 
great sacrificial holocausts performed by the Rishis of old. 


30. C b p t. Nrwnru), a geologist engaged in his geological traverses stumbled upon 
the famous mound at Kudatani in 1836 and the Kupgal mounds were dug in 1 84 3 . 

31. “ On some Ancient Mounds of Scorious Ashi s in Southern India” by T, J. 
Nkwboi n, JRAS, 1843, p. 131. 

32. JRAS t 1843, p. !31. 

33. 'This is significant, as A. H. Longhurst’s excavations at the Kudatini cindef 
Mound has revealed a regular platform on which the cinder mounds rest. ARA SI % 
S. E , 1912-13. 

34. JRAS, VII ( 184J), p.129. 
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Davies of Manchester : 35 Animal origin on account of the content 
of lime and phosphoric acid. 

Hubert T. Knox: Associated with prehistoric settlements. 

E. T. Newton : 3 * “One specimen is undoubtedly human, two are 
certainly not hurnan and the rest are undeterminable”. 

Sewel : 37 “Remains of extensive incinerations of bodies of men 
slain in battle”. Some of them are probably of the neolithic 
age. Are they all so ? 

Foote : 38 Zariba or mounds of Cowdung inside a fence or funeral 
pyre, or feasting places. 

A. H. Longhurst : 39 He conducted excavations rt the Kudatani 
cinder mound, and ascribed it to the Vijayanagar period. 

Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Mont : 4 ’ Remnants of double process burials 
similar to cinder camps which have a wide distribution from 
Germany in the West to Japan in the East. 

Turning to the present state of the mounds, these mounds at 
Kupgal have been tampered with by people for ashes and very little is 
left of those impressive mounds described by Newbold and Foote. 

Sewel and Long hurst are certainly away from the truth when they 
associated the cinder mounds with the battles of the Vijayanagar period 
on account of their location on the supposed routes leading to Hampi, 
as they are inevitably associated with the prehistoric sites in the District. 
The writer notjeed cinder and slag on the tops of the hills at Sanganakal 
as well as the Fort Hill and the North Hill in the town of Bellary. 

So we have to reserve our judgment, but their antiquity for at the 
least two millenniums is undoubted. 

The cru^le bruisings on the flat surfaces of the trap boulders at the 
eastern foot of the Kupgal hill were noticed in the eighties of the last 
century by Knox and Fawcet. 

Fawcft read a paper at the International Congress of Orientalists 
in 1891 and subsequently he published a paper on the “Prehistoric rock 
pictures near Bellary”. 4 ' He discussed at length about their date and 
thought them to be at least what he called “pre-Hindu” if not “pre- 
historic”. 

35. Ibid , Newboi.p accepted the local tradition., Ibid , 134. 

36. ? RAS , 1899, p. 7 " Cinder Mounds of Bellary p. 1-16. 

37. JRAS , 1899, p. 15. 

38. Ibid., p. 14. IFPA.p. 94. 

39. Annual Report oj the Archaeological Survey, Southern Circle, 1912-13. 

It is interesting to note that this area is a rich neolithic site. At Gadigannur there 
is a cinder mound at the foot of,a big hill which has yielded neoliths. 

40. Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay , Vol. XIV, No. 7. 

41. AQR, III, 1892, p. 147-57. 
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The technique of the drawing is bruising i.q. formed by striking 
with stone. This is quite a common thing even these days and the 
problem of these drawings has been complicated by the existence of 
modern ones by the side, a fact which has been acknowledged by 
FawciiT 42 as well. 

In 19i3, 43 Longhurst visited the site and recorded that the traces 
of the neolithic settlement at Kupgal as well as the graffiti had been 
lost and he declared in that connection tint the site need not be 
a protected monument. 

Unfortunately, even the photographs of Fawcf.t with Foote, have 
been lost and so nothing remains of them, but for the description of 
a few of them by Foote 44 and Fawcf.t with hand sketches of some of 
them by Skwel . 48 

So when the writer went there in 1916, the whole area was tho- 
roughly searched and some of them have been recovered and detailed 
investigation is proposed to be made in the next season. The present 
location tallies with what is described by Francis 48 as well as that by 
FawCKT . 47 So there seems to be no doubt, that certain graffiti noticed 
by the writer arc identical with those described by Foote. 

Some of the boulders are upside down and hence the drawings on 
them. These confused piles of boulders stretching over more than 
a furlong need a detailed investigation. 

Some of the animals drawn by those artists include the dog, ox, bull 
with long horns, deer, leopard, antelope and elephant. Some composite 
scenes are there. 

All the human figures are drawn very crudely and represented as 
naked. One which the writer could identify is that of deer and leopard 
and a man standing before it w'ith a bow and an arrow. Another is that 
of a man riding an elephant. According to Footf. some of the figures 
are "strangely obscene’’. 48 

The chronology of the various Stone Age periods in India is as yet 
unsettled for want of systematic explorations. 

About the palaeoliths of Bellary, for example, some w£re collected 
by Foote in the talus shingle fans at the foot of the copper hill in the 
district and one in the gravel beds of Tungabhadra at Nittur and 
Hirakuruvatti. He ascribed the talus formations to the pleistocene. 
But it is difficult to see how a palaeolith ( ? ) could be found at the North 
Hill in the town of Bellary, nearly eight miles away from the nearest 
talus formation, unless it is a stray surface find. 

42. Ibid., p. 150, IPPA, p. 88. 43. ARASI, Soc. 1912-13. 

44. IPPA, p. 88. 45. AQR, III, 1892, p. 147. 

46 . GazetUrr of thf Bdlary Distritf. 47 . Ibid. 

48 - IPPA, 89 . 
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One has also to be careful ‘likewise in interpreting the so-called 
microlithic and neolithic implements in South India. 4 * Probably it is 
safer for sometimes to confine these two terms “neolithic” and “micro- 
lithic” to particular types of industry without any chronological signi- 
ficance. 

I 

In the Bellary District' almost all the sites visited by Foote have 
yielded large number of microliths, though there are a few notable 
exceptions like Nagaldinne and other sites on the bank of the river 
Tungabhadra which have yielded only microliths, while sites in the 
interior have given only neoliths. But the relation of microliths and 
neoliths in this part of the country, as already noticed, is yet to be 
settled. For, at Brahmagiri they were found in the same layers right to 
the virgin soil. Foote collected 8+ microliths made of crypto crystaline 
varieties of quartz. The writer found one chert core trimming 
(PI. VI, 14) and a chert blade and several flakes at Sanganakal and one 
core and blade of chert near the Bellary town sites ( PI. V 1 , 15 & 16). 

For a study of the neolithic industry of South India, the importance 
of Sanganakal has been enhanced by the fact that it is a huge factory site 
with a trap dyke of basalt running amidst it. And hence there is no 
wonder at the number and variety of neolithic tools made of the local 
basalt : axes, discoid scrapers, round and slightly oblong pounders, 
chisels, picks, fabricators, a hoe, a shoe-last celt and a disc.* 0 

By far the Vnost important tool seems to be the celt or the axe. 
Besides the vast collections made at the site by previous explorers, the 
writer has collected nearly 60 celts in all ti e stages of manufacture 
described by Foote. 51 The main stages may be summarised below : 
the shape is secured in the first stage by removing large flakes leaving 
very high and prominent ridges ( PI. IV, 1,2), the ridges are removed 
in the next stage by pressure flaking (PI. IV, 3); or the axes are 
sometimes used without the polishing and so we get chipped axes with 
polished cutting edge ( PI. IV, 3). The polishing seems to have been 
done in two stages. First the excessive roughness is removed by 
pecking ( PI.’ Ill, 1, ii & PI. IV, 4). The final stage gives the axe its 
fine polish (PI. IV, 5 6 & TIT, 1 , i ). 

49. For in the firbt systematic excavation conducted by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler at 
Brahmagiri, we are confronted with an interesting evidence. Microliths, polished 
axes and a copper celt are found in the tame levels and appear to be contemporary* 
At Brahmagiri, microliths bt gin to appear in large numbers from the layers of the 
meg ilithic culture and go down to the natural toil. 

50. Whether all the types of implements, especially the axes belong to the same 
phase and period or represent an evolutionary neries, only an excavation at the site 
can *how # 

51. 1PPA, p 85. 
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The important problem is whether all the axes belong to the same 
phase. As they are only surface finds their typology and chronology 
are uncertain. But there are unmistakable traces of various types and 
as a matter of conjecture the following facts may be cited. There are 
the basal features, viz. a sharp convex cutting edge with butt-end more 
or less pointed. 52 But the section at the butt-end varies. Some have 
pointed fiat oval section which is considered an early feature in 
England 53 Some have more or less circular sections ( B (c) 52 ), which 
is considered an early feature in the western area. 54 Some have thin 
flit butts, generally only chipped. The other types are those with 
extreme convexity of faces, those with fiat sides ( PI. V, 3 & 4 ) and 
those with more or less fl it and square sides ( PI. V, 2a & 4 ). Finally 
must be mentioned those with almost straight sides ( PI. V, 1 ) and 
those with blunt butts ( PI. V. 2 ). 

Another important feature of the neolithic industry at this site is the 
abundance of discoid scrapers, next only to axes. Generally they are 
worked on both the sides giving a sharp edge all round. Some are 
extremely thick and almost bi-conical. But some are worked only on 
one side with prominent bulbs of percussion on the other side (PI. II, 1). 
The flake industry with technique resembling the Eevallois ’ seems 
to be the earliest, on account of the heavy yellowish patina. 

The hammer stone or pounder is generally round and flat with 
traces of use along the edge (PI. II, ii, iii, v ). But some are almost 
oblong. Fawcf.t 55 found two perforated hammerstones, one broken and 
the other complete. One spherical stone, probably a sling stone, 
(PI. II, 2, i) was found. Footf found a belted hammerstone with 
a groove or constriction in the middle. 

The chisels are generally thin and long and are worked on both the 
sides. The chisel ( B (c) 57 ) has a finely polished sharp cutting edge 
( PI. VI, 3). Probably it was held in hand and used as it is bruised on 
the butt-end. The other ( B ( d ) 58 ) has a straight cutting edge with a 
pointed butt probably for some hafting arrangement. There arc two 
broken chisels with cutting edges left (PI. VI, 5 & 6). * In the same 
group may be stated for convenience, the long pointed tools which may 
be called picks. The pick (B(c)55 ) has a very long and sharp point 
secured by chipping all over with almost a rhomboidal section slightly 
ahove the point ( PI. VI, 1 ). Another with a short point has a depres- 
sion in the middle along its length giving a fine position for holding 
(PI. VI, 4). 


52. Rurkitt, Our Early Ancestors , p. 103. 

53. T. D. Kfndrick and C. F. C. Hawkes, Archaeology in England and Wales, 
p. 72. *lso Archaeologia , LXXI, p. 113. 

54. Burkitt, Ibid. 55. AQR . Ns. p. 148. 
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A number of long flat implements blunted at both the ends, occa- 
sionally leaving a portion of the cortex in the middle were found. Some 
are worked only on one side ( PI. II, 3 ). These may be described as 
fabricators for making flakes or any other purpose. 5 * 

Generally it is believed that the neolithic people were agriculturists. 
We can in no other way account for the long thick and broad crudely 
chipped implements with a point on one side, which may be hoes used 
in ploughing. At Sanganakal was found a broken pointed end of a hoe 
( PI. Ill, 2). Another implement, a feature of early agriculture in the 
Danubian region, is the shoe-last celt with flat one side and the other 
with a convex face. 57 Such a tool was found in the shelter at the foot 
of the Fort Hill (PI. V, 5 ). 

Finally an almost circular flat disc of chrome mica gneiss about half 
an inch thick was found at Sanganakal ( PI. II, 2, iv ). 

The object of this paper is only to bring out the importance of the 
site and for purposes of comparison the results of the excavation con- 
ducted by the Archaeological Survey of India at Brahmagiri in northern 
Mysore were utilised and the surface pottery has been studied and 
grouped into periods based on those excavations. 58 

Both the Bellary and the Sanganakal areas have yielded the criss- 
cross painted ware, which is really the starting point for the chronology 
of the site. Besides the criss-cross ware there are a few sherds with 
lines and dots painted over burnished red surface. So it seems the 
latest occupation of the site is about the beginning of the Christian era. 

As already noticed, megaliths have been noticed at both the areas, 
and we get the black polished potsherds and some other megalithic 
types. Definite types are illustrated. (1) Funnel-shaped vessel, 

56. Shctclic Falk and Gordon, ‘Scandinavian Archaeology p. 38. Burkitt, 
Ibid. p. 110. 

57. Gordon V. Childe, Daion of European Civilization , p. 172. 

58. 'The excavations at Brahmagiri, at which the writer was also present, have 
shown that the area passed through three main periods from the top : 

(1) Andjira period with characteristic criss-cross designs painted on a red 
background which is burnished. This pottery has been found in associa- 
tion with Roulctted ware at Brahmagiri — with Andhra coins and a coin of 
Agustus at Chandravalli. This has been found also at Madhavpur, 
Maski and AmaraVati. 

(2) The second is the Megalithic period, with characteristic megalithic 
pottery found in the contemporary habitations. ( This culture is now 
dated by Dr. Wheeler. III. Lond . News , Nov. 15, 1947, p. 554, to 300 b.c. 
And the preceding chalcolithic ‘'stone axe*' culture is supposed to have 
endured prior to its end in 300 b.c. for several centuries). H. D. S. 

(3) The third is the Pre-megalithic "polished axe culture " with rough 
pottery, generally hand-made. At the lower levels were found pottery 
with purple or black paintings on rough background with a slip in some 
cases and not burnished. 

Bull. DCRI-viii-15* 
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with a pointed base, incurved rim and carination at the shoulder 
(PL VII, 2). (21 Small bowl with a groove at the rim (PI. VII, 4). 
(3) Toulip bowl with a ledge ( PL VII, 3 ); we get large number of rim 
pieces with one groove, two grooves with incised strokes along the 
middle band giving a rope impression ( PL VII, 6 ). 

Finally the pottery of the pre-megalithie period, which is rough 
and generally hand-made. We get potsherds with purple or black 
paintings on rough background with slip ( PL VII, 8-13 ). 

No. 1 , with a horizontal band with vertical bands drawn from it. 
(PL VI, 8). 

No. 2, ‘stretched hide’ pattern ( ? ), what looks like close cross 
hatching in lozenges enclosed by lines,” (PL VI, 9). Others are 
generally single or multiple horizontal bands. 

Finally, at both the sites we get, rough, gritty and crude ware with 
flared necks which generally resemble the urn pottery at Brahmagiri 
(PL VII, 7-10). The other pottery of this period found includes the 
perforated ware and crude unburnished hand-made bowls. 

INDEX TO PLATES 
Plate 1 
(«) 

1. The oblong Cairns at the north foot of the ‘North Hill’ of 
Bellary ( indicated by the arrow' ). 

2. Stone circles in the valley of Sanganakal ( indicated by arrows ). 

3. Stone circles north of the village in the field of Baramappa at 
Sanganakal. 

4. A Menhir in the valley of Sanganakal. 

( b ) 

1. Potsherds w’ith criss-cross patterns. 

2. Cinder camp I of Kupgal. 

3. A view of Sannarasamma hill. 

4. A photograph show'ing the graffiti at Kupgal. 

Plate II 

1. Discoid Scrapers. 

2. (i) Sling stone almost spherical ( ? ). (ii), (iii) and (v) Hammer- 

stones. (iv) Disc. 

3. Fabricators and slugs. 

4. Unfinished and rejected axes. 

59. 1PPA, Foote Pt. 3ft. 386 from th« North Hill. 
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Plate III 

1. (i) Finely polished shoe-last celt, (ii) Semi-polished axe. 

(Ill stage ). 

2. Pointed end of a jhoe. 

3. (i) Etched carnelian barrel-shape bead, (ii) Spherical carnelian 
bead, (iii) Bi-conical carnelian bead. 

4. (i) Chisel with a polished cutting edge shown by an ariow. 
(ii) Pick, (iii), (vi) Butt-end portions of chisels, (iv), (v) Broken 
chisels. 

5. Part of a bowl with criss-cross design. 

Plate IV 

The celts in all the stages of manufacture have been illustrated in 
this plate : 

1. B(c)15. This represents the first stage, where large flakes are 
removed leaving prominent ridges. 

2. B(d)26. The high ridges are removed by pressure flaking 
leaving small shallow scars. 

3. B(c)3. A chipped and polished axe. The polished surface is 
shown by straight lines. 

4. B(b)40. The excessive roughness is removed by first grinding. 

5. 13(c) I. The final polish gives a smooth surface. Cutting edge 
is shown by straight lines. 

6. B(c)2. Plano-convex shoe-last celt. 

. Plate V 

1 . B (f) 68. An axe with straight sides. 

2. B(c)33. An axe with a blunt butt. 

2a. B(c) 51. A broken axe with a square section. 

3. B(c)5V. An axe after the III stage of manufacture with convex 
faces and pointed butt. 

4. B(c)28. An axe with plane faces and thick butt. 

5. B(c) 10. A chipped axe-head having a curved cutting edge with 
traces of polish along it and a thick butt. 

Plate VI 

1. B(c). Pick chipped all round with a very sharp point secured 
by chipping all over with a square section. 

2. B(e)29. Chipped and pecked axe head of basalt, with a thick 
butt and an almost circular section at the butt. 
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3. n(c)57. Chisel with a finely polished cutting edge chipped all 
over. 

4. B(c)56. Pick chipped all over. 

5. B (c) 60. Chisel of Basalt ( chipped ) f \v ith a polished cutting 
edge probably due to use. 

G. B(b) 111. Broken chisel with traces of use at the cutting edge. 

7. B (f ) 112. Fabricator of basalt chipped along one edge from 
both the sides. 

8-13. Potsherds with a purple or black rectilinear paintings. 

14. Chert core trimming. 

15. Chert core. 

16. Chert blade. 


Plate VII 

1. 1_4 < Black polished pottery, definite megalithic types. 

2. 5. Rim piece with groove ( red ). 

6. Rim piece with incised ornamentation. 

7-9. Flared necked pottery. 

10. Crude thick ware with finger marks incised along the rim. 
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Neolithic Tools : 1-7. 

1. B(e)55, 2. B (a) 29, 3. B (c) 57, 4. B (c) 56 
5. B (c) 60, 6. B (b) 111, 7. B (/) 112. 

Painted pre-inegalithic potsherds : 8-13. 

Microliths : 14-16. 14. Core-trimming, 15. Core, 16, Blade, (all of chert) 
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lottery types : 1 to 4 definite megalithic types, 
5 & 6 rim pieces* 7 to 10 urn types. 

Scale : ] except No. 10 which is i : 



BRHASPATI IN THE VEDIC AND EPIC LITERATURE 

By 

f. J. SllBNDE 

I. Introduction 

The scholars are not unanimous about the nature and the origin of 
the Vedic god, Brhaspati. He is found in the RV as the lord of the 
brahman ( the holy hymns or spells ), as the household priest ( purohita ), 
as associated with Agni and Indra and as a warrior of heroic qualities, 
fighting on the battle-field with the enemies. On account of the 
complexity of his functions, different views prevail among the Vedic 
scholars regarding his true nature. 

One of the oldest views is that held by Roth.’ He considers that 
Brhaspati is a priestly god and is the direct personification of the power 
of devotion. But this view fails to explain his heroic attributes and 
military aspect. Max-MCLLER, Z Wilson 3 and Langlois 4 consider him 
to be a form of Agni. This view also has the same drawback as that 
of Roth ; in addition, it does not explain his association with Indra. 
Oldenberg 5 and Kaegi® think him to be the abstraction of priestly 
action. Weber 7 and Hopkins® consider him to be the priestly abstrac- 
tion of Indra. Hillebrandt 9 thinks him to be the lord of the planets 
and a personification of the moon, on account of his association with 
Soma. Ragozin 10 thinks that in Brhaspati there is a connecting link 
between pure Vedism and rising Brahmanism. According to him it is 
primarily the epithet of Agni and later on formed into a separate 
person. Bloomfield" thinks that in Brhaspati there is a personification 
of prayer and religious performance both in one. Macdonell'* consi- 
ders that he is only an indirect deification of the sacrificial activity 
of Agni. In his Vedic Mythology 13 he points out that he is connected 
with brahman in the sense of the divine brahman priest and the 
brahman (in neuter), which developed into the Absolute of the Vedanta 
^philosophy*. P. S. Deshmukh ' 4 being aware of the double functions of 
Brhaspati as the priestly god and as a god of warlike strength like Indra, 
considers that Brhaspati is an Indra-ized sacrificial deity, or a sacrificial 

1. ZDMG 1,72-80. 2. Vedic Hymns. SBE 32, p. 94. 

3. & 4. Macdonell, Vedic Mythology , p. 104. 

5. Die Religion des Veda, pp. 66-68. 381-382. 

• 6. \igvedcr, Eng. Translation, p. 32. 7. Macdonell op. cit., p. 104. 

8. Religions of India , pp. 54, 135-136. 9. V edische Mythologie , pp. 404-425. 

10. Vedic India , pp. 262-263. 11. The Religion of India, p. 243. 

12. Sanskrit Literature, f> . 102. 13. P. 104. 

14. Religion in Vedic Literature , pp. 289-293. 
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deity made warlike on account of the looseness with which the Vedic 
gods are generally praised. He thus attempts to explain the two 
apparently distinct features of Brhaspati. His explanation is based on 
the general ‘looseness’ of the Vedic seers in attributing functions to 
the deities at random. But this explanation is vague and requires 
further coroborating evidence. 

I have attempted in the following pages a complete survey of the 
position occupied by Brhaspati in the whole range of the Vedic litera- 
ture ,s and also in the Mahabharata. The study of Mahabharata is 
highly essential for the proper evaluation of the Vedic myth ; for, it is 
a reservoir of many ancient legends, related to the Brahmanas and 
Ksatriyas. 

In the RV, Brhaspati is already deified like Angiras. He is the son 
of Ahgiras. Like Angiras and Atharvan he is identified with Agni. This 
feature of Brhaspati throws light on his description as the luminous 
lord of golden, reddish complexion. Angiras and Atharvan are the 
seers of the prehistoric times, connected with the founding of the wor- 
ship of Agni and sacrifice. In the next generation after Angiras, Brhas- 
pati, his son consolidated and systematised the office of a priest. He 
composed hymns and put them to singing. He was accompanied by 
his relations, the Ahgirasas, in this activity. He thus started and gave 
impetus to the musical recitations of the hymns, called Sdrnans. He 
becomes so much connected with them, that he is described as being 
born of the Sdrnans. As the priest, he had twofold duties. He is 
the holy lord of houses ( pastyanam yajatam ), also called a purohita, a 
household priest, and sicrificer, offering Soma to Agni. The Brahmana 
literature amply shows how Brhaspati revived and made powerful the 
religion of sacrifice. '* The Tandyam5habrahamana, on account of his 
connection with the Samans, makes him the Udgatr priest. 17 

In the RV Brhaspati figures about 170 times and in the AV about 140 
times. In the RV eleven hymns are entirely devoted to praise him and 
two more hymns to praise him along with Indra. Still in some more stray 
hymns, he is praised. '* In two more hymns 10. 71~72, Brhasoati is the 
seer. Herein he describes the origin of speech, the style of the poetic 
compositions, the necessity of understanding the sense of the hymns 
and the origin of the gods. Grtsamada, Vamadeva, Bharadvaja and 
Vasi?tha Mandalas contain the major bulk of these hymns. Of the hymns 
in the 10th Aland a la Ayasya Angirasa and the son of Brhaspati are the seers- 

15. AUo see for general description, Otto Strauss : Brhaspati im Veda : Leipzig* 
1905. 16, P. 243. 17. P. 242. 

18. In the following hymns or parts of the hymn Bfhaspati or Brahmapaspati with 
or without Indra, is praised. 1.18, 1.40, 1.139, 1.190, 2.23-26, 3.62, 4.49, 4.50, 6.47, 
6.73, 7.97, 7.93, 8.96, 10.67-68, 10.182. 
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The point to be noted in this connection is that Brhaspati is praised most 
prominently by the Ahgirasa seers of the RV, who belong to the genera- 
tion, posterior to Brhaspati. There Ahgirasa seers'* deified the proto- 
type of the priesthood and composer of the hymns and revered him as the 
highest lord, staying in the heaven and inspiring the seers on this world. 
Even Angiras and Atharvan, the illustrious priests of Agni are similarly 
deified. But Brhaspati attained prominence because he first composed 
and sang the hymns. At the time of the RV, the office of the domestic 
priest, purohita , had attained prominence, and was claimed to be indis- 
pensible for the king. Brhaspati is the purohita of the gods. In the 
battles against the opponents, the invading Aryans sought the help of 
Indra. The purohitas by means of their brahman ( prayer or charm ) 
claimed victory to their side. The fighting of warriors assisted by the 
brahman of the priests won the victory on the battlefield. 10 In fact the 
fight against Vala, waged by Indra with Brhaspati, was on the same level 
with the fight against the original residents of India, waged by the 
Ksatra assisted by their purohitas. Thus the AV declares that Brhaspati 
stands for the Brahmanas and Indra for the Ksatriyas ( AV. 15. 10. 4-5 ). 
These purohitas were equipped with their brahman. Among the priests 
the members of the family of Angiras play a peculiar role. They, as the 
purohitas of the kings, helped the king actually on the battlefield, equip- 
ped as they were with the magical missiles, knowledge of archery and 
the use of sword. Brhaspati seems to have started this practice. He is 
thus described in the RV as the warrior and purohita, possessed of the 
missiles and weapons and in the AV, as possessed of the brahman for the 
use against the enemies ( AV 11. 10-12). His career as a warrior is 
vividly described in both the RV and AV. His success in the AV is due 
to the missites sharpened by the brahman. In Brhaspati we thus see a 
peculiar mixture of botli the traits viz. as a warrior and priest. It will be 
very interesting to observe that no member of any other priestly family, 
except that of Angiras and Bhrgu, resorted to the warriorlike activities, 
in addition to their sacrificial priesthood. They seem to have developed 
this peculiarity on account of their being the domestic priests of the 
kings. We find this peculiarity of the members of these priestly families 
in the Mbh.'too. The evidence of the Mbh. in this respect is striking. 
Brhaspati was expert in the military formations of the army ( vyiiha). He 
taught the knowledge of missiles to his son Bharadvaja. The latter handed 
over this knowledge to his son Drona. Drona taught it to the Kuru 
princes. Thus the missiles and weapons described of Brhaspati in the 
RV were systematically handed over to the posterity. It seems that at 
the*time of the’ Mbh. war, their priestly function related to sacrifice had 
come to stay and they emphasised military knowledge, and the knowledge 

19. Grtsamadas, Vamadevas and Bharadv3jas are the Ahgirasa*. 

70 . RV 3.53.12. 
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of archery, and missiles. Drona rises to the status of the commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Kauravas, The point is that the Brahmanas 
( Drona, Krpacarya, etc. ) attained so much excellence in the military 
pursuits, that they became the teachers of that science even to the 
Ksatriyas, to whom that pursuit properly belonged. The explana 
tion of their activity can be seen in the dual functions of Brhaspati, who 
though purohita, possessed the missiles and weapons and associated with 
Indra in his fight against Vala. The exclusive credit to Brhaspati for 
their joint success seems to be due to the hero worship on the part 
of the seers of the RV, the prominent among whom are the Angirasas. 
This explains his warlike activities and also priesthood in the RV. 

II. Bfhaspati in the RV. 

Brhaspati is the son of the pre-historic sage Angiras, hence he is 
described as Angirasa. Bharadvaja Angirasa, the seer of the sixth 
Mandala of the RV, which forms one of the oldest Mandalas of the RV, 
pays tribute to him by referring him as ‘Our Father’ (6.73.1 ). He is 
born first (ibid). He is also described to have been born of the samans , 
the pcs adapted for singing ( 10.14.3). The wise Tvastr fashioned him 
out of the samans. People do not consider him other than the samans 
(2.23.16-17). Thus Brhaspati is primarily a seer in the family of Angiras. 
His birth from the samans, refers probably to the fact that he first 
adapted the fes to the practice of singing. This assumption gains 
ground when we find that he is always accompanied by the band of the 
singers. These res with or without the accompaniment of music formed 
his brahman. His birth from Angiras, indicates his association with 
(lie cult of sacrifice and fire worship. Thus he is a priest or Agni like 
Afigiras and Atharvan, and started the practice of singing the samans. 

He is then deified. As a god he is born of rta, the eternal law 
(6.73.1, 2.23.15). His place is in the sky (abhriya, 10.68.12). He goes 
quickly in the two worlds and dwells in the light (6.73.1). His mother 
is Rodasi (the heaven and earth). He is born in the high heaven, from 
the great lustre. He has seven mouths and seven rays (4.50.4 ; 7. 97 .8). 21 
His head is blazing ( 10.182.3 ). Thus as a god he is a bright luminous 
figure in the sky. His seven heads may refer to the seven metres in 
which he sings the res or the seven notes of the music. On account of 
his association with Agni as the priest and as a deity he shares the 
qualities of Agni on the earth, in the middle region and in the heaven. 
This explains his rays, seven mouths like Agni and his blazing head. 22 

21. B. G. Tilak, in his work 4 Arctic Home in the Vedas’ p.342, adds that Brhaspati 
has ten heads, on the evidence of AV 4.6.1. The AV does not refer to Brhaspati, but 
to the first Brahmana. According to Sayana, this is the description of the serpent 
Tftksaka, who is a Brahmana among the serpents. He points out that the sarpas have 
castea like the human beings. 22. Cf. Nirukta 7. 5, 16. 
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Brhaspati. like Arigiras and Atharvan is, first, the priest of Agniand 
then a deity belonging to the sky. 

He has hundred vehicles ( 7.97.7 ). He is borne in a chariot, driven 
by the horses of red colour (7.97.7). Sometimes his chariot is described 
to be the glorious chariot-of rta, killing the enemies and winning the 
light ( 2.23.3 ). He has a golden axe ( hiraijyavdil ) ( 7.97.7 ).” . He has 
missiles and sharp edged weapons ( 2.30.9 ). He has also vajra ( the 
thunderbolt ) with which, the fiercely flaming god pierces the enemies 
(2.30.4). His missiles are blazing. With them he burns the enemies 
(2.23.14). He has bow and arrows. His bow is quick and has the 
string of rta. The arrows are discharged in quick succession and seen 
to be coming from his ears (2.24.8). It is the practice of the archers 
to stretch the string of the bow to the ear, so that when the arrows are 
discharged in quick succession they appear to come from the ear. 24 
His missiles ( heth ) go out and reach the heaven (1.190.4). Brhaspati is 
thus a warrior skilled in archery and wielding of golden axe, thunder- 
bolt {vajra) and missiles (Ziettrand other ayudhas ). 

He is described by the Rgvedic poets very vividly. He is pure, 
bright, purifying, impetuous, sublime, beautiful (7.97.7), heroic, 
praiseworthy (2.23.14), upholding rta ( 2.23.17 ), receiving oblations 
(6.73.1 ), accompanied and increased by the band of singers (6.73.5, 
10.14.3 ), 25 the Father, the god of all gods (6.73.6, 2.24.3), the victor- 
ious lord of the cows (10.67.8-9), having a voice like the thunder 
( 10.67.1 ), thd seniormost and gracious lord, the liberal giver, dearly 
loved by all ( 6.97.2-4 ), having clear and sweet voice, the holy lord of 
the houses J, pasty anarh yajatarii 7 .97 .5 ), the speaker in the assembly 
( 2.24.13 ), supreme in the social gatherings, becoming equal to the 
gods, of fair complexion (2.24.11), the lord of the worlds, receiving 
and accomplishing prayers of the poets (2.24.1 ), the protector of the 
human bodies, never giving way to the enemy, hurling a challenge 
against the enemies, removing the debt of the poets truthfully (2.23,11), 
the shepherd of men and maker of the paths ( 2.23.5 ), the lord and the 
leader of gattas, the poet of the poets, the lord of Brahman (2.23.1 ), 
the wise ancl immortal god, the creator of all brahman , the holy hymns, 
the original source of the gods, who get share in the sacrifice through 
him (2.23.2, 10.72.2), the Disposer ivedhas), having blue back, 
having shining golden and reddish colour ( 5.43.12), scatheless, new 

23. Grassmann RV 1.375 takes vast to mean axe. P. S, Deshmukh takes it to 
nieJn sword. See his Religion in Vedic Literature, p. 291. 

24. Sayana and Geldner consider, however, that the arrows are his prayers. Hia 
brahman, no doubt, acts as a missile against his enemies. But here we can easily 
suppose Brhaspati as the deification of the purohita , who being adept in archery and 
use of missiles, actually fights on the battlefield against his enemies. 

25. These are the Angirasas according to Sayana. 
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lord, 2 * sweet tongued, leader of the songs, bringing forth praise and 
chant ( ufuKtuti and sloka ), worshipped, intelligent, bull among men, 
of universal form (3.62.5, 1.190.1-4 ). 

Brhaspati is thus Brahmanaspati, the lord of the hymns and the 
creator of the gods. As the existence of the gods finds source in the 
poetic expression of the speech of the seer, the gods are described to 
be generate I from Brhaspati, the first singer of the hymns. As he 
stands for the priests, who perform the sacrifice, the gods get their 
share in the sacrifice from him only. It is thus the superior intelligence 
of the poet of the poets, that brings all gods into existence and 
feeds them. It is but natural that Brhaspati should occupy a very high 
position in the circle of the seers. He figures in the RV as the best of 
the mortals, the god of the gods, the poet and the warrior priest. 

The functions of the Bfhaspati 

1. Killing Vrtra or Vala. This adventure of Brhaspati is similar 
to that of Indra. The cows of the Angirasas were stolen by the Fanis. 
The Angirasas desired to get them back ( 10.67.8 ). The Panis had 
kept the stolen cows in the mountain full of stones and streams 
( 2.24.4,2.23.18 ). This was the city of the demon Vrtra (10.67.5). 
The Angirasas urged Brhaspati, the lord of the cows and the hero in 
their family, by means of their prayers (10.67.8). The holy singers, 
the Angirasas, tried to find out the cows, lost by them. They jound 
out the tricks of the Panis and set out to find them out alo'ng the wide 
ways. They found out Agni in the rocks, and fanned him with their 
hands, saying that that was the strange Agni and offered oblations to him 
( 2.24.6 ). 27 There they found out the secret treasure of the Panis 
( 2.24.8 ). Brhaspati then decided to launch the final attack on the posi- 
tions of Vala. Accompanied by his friends, the Angirasas, who talked 
like the swans, Brhaspati threw away the stone barriers. He spoke 
in the thundering voice to the cows, which were bound in the barrier 
of falsehood. He wanted to secure light in the darkness ( 10.67. 1, 4). 
He then pierced the cloud ( 2.24.4 ). He broke open the' city in the 
west 28 by lying down. He cut off the three, viz. the heaven,’ firmament 
and earth from Vala, who held the waters. Thundering like Dyaus he 

2t>. The word in the h\ mn is navya (1.190.1). It is possible to interprete this 
word as has been done by the scholars as 'praiseworthy * from root nu. Saya^a explains 
it at praiseworthy or new one. I prefer to render it as a new god, the word navya has 
been used in the RV in the sense of adjective for many times. Cf. RV 3 31.19, 
1.139 8 (rtavyam amartyam) 1.105.12, 8 24.26 etc. He is a new god, tinbe his deification 
must have been done later on. 

27 . I have followed SSyapa and Gkldner Der Rgveda p. 276 in interpreting the 

28 . Ludwig takes afaci to mean 'hostile'* Quoted Sy Griffith, The Hymns oj the 
RV. 2 . 479 . 
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discovered the dawn, the sun, the cows and the hymn ( 10.67.5 ). He 
was helped by the wild boars in this battle. He, sweating with heat 
possessed the treasure ( 10.67.7 ). The Mountain opened up, to His 
Majesty when he let loose the store of the waters covered with darkness 
(2.23.18). He took out, after thinking well, the cows from the rock, 
breaking it as it were the skin of the earth, like the cloud chased by the 
wind or darkness overcoming the light ( 10.68. 4-5 ). The heroes, who 
accompanied Brhaspati shouted with the cows in joy (1.62.3). In the 
fight against Vala, Brhaspati broke the missile of Vala by means of his 
songs, blazing like Agni. He then consumed Vala (10, 68.6), who was 
surrounded by the cows (10 68. 9). He found out there Usas and light. 
With his rays he dispelled darkness (10.68.8). He won the cows and 
rich treasures by smashing the cities of Vrtra, by means of his charms 
(6.73.2,3). The cows released by him are quick, beautiful, of good 
complexion and of blameless complexion ( 10.68.3 ). Having overcome 
the demons and darkness he mounts on the glorious chariot of rta, 
which is horrible, killing the enemies and winning light (2.23, 3 ). This 
is the great deed of the most divine of the gods, that the strong things 
were loosened and firm ones gave away. He drove the cows, cleft 
Vala with his brahman, dispelled darkness and displayed the light of 
the heaven (2.24.3). This deed of Brhaspati cannot be imitated by any 
one. On account of him the sun and the moon ascend in the sky 
alternately ( 10.68.10 ). When Brhaspati won the cows the Angirasas 
becoming many, with lustre in their mouth glorified Brhaspati, who 
then ascended to the heaven and beyond that ( 10.67.10 ). 

It will be noticed from the description given above that Brhaspati 
by means of his chants pierced the mountain and shattered the cities of 
V ila, who hatf'im prisoned the cows and waters. He then let loose the 
cows, Usas an,d the sun, and dispelled darkness and displayed the rays 
of the heaven. He was accompanied by the Angirasas. In all probability 
the cows are the rays covered with the cloud (darkness) which represent 
the demon Vala. Brhaspati released the cows, by means of his songs. 
The sun arose and the Angirasas sang his glory. Atharvan performed 
sacrifice and Bhrgus showed themselves with dexterity ( 10.92.10 ). 

The functions of Indra are exactly similar to those of Brhaspati. 
Brhaspati accompanies Indra when he pierces Vala. So Brhaspati is the 
double of Indra in this respect. No doubt, even in the account of the 
adventures of Indra, Brhaspati is given a prominent part. Yet here we 
find Brhaspati exclusively credited with that adventure. Sayana identi- 
fies Indra with Brhaspati, who is according to him the lord of the gods 
( 1.62.6 ). Professor Roth considers that Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati 
is the lord of prayer. The prayer ( brahman ) pierces the hiding place 
of the enemy. 2 * 


29. Quoted by Griffi th. Tht Hymns <4 the RV. Vol. I, p. 21, 
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2. Brhaspati in the battles against - the enemies and the demons: 
This Angirasa hero runs in his chariot to kill or to drive off the demons 
or the enemies. He protects the cars of the men on his side (10.103.4). 
He never gives way in the battle. He is ready to hurl a challenge 
against the enemy in the battle, burning his foes ( 2.23.11 ). He hits the 
enemy with rapid succession of the arrows coming from his quick bow 
stretched on to his ear. He thus is the skilled archer (2. 24.8). ao He is 
well praised in the battles, and relying on his skill in the battle field 
even the sun shines brilliantly without any trouble (2.24.9). He takes 
active part in the battles. He is to be invoked in the battles, and 
to be approached with prayers. He marches in the battles, winning 
treasures. With his fiercely flaming missile he burns the enemy, who 
scorns him. When he shows his valour in the battle he manifests 
whatever is praiseworthy in him ( 2.23.13,14). His thunderbolt pierces 
the heroes of the demons Vrkadvaras ( 2.30.4 ). His missiles ( dyudhas ) 
are sharp and quick in conquering the enemies (?. 30.9 ). In every 
battle the persons in his party invoke the mighty and victorious 
Brhaspati. As a priestly hero on the battle field, Brhaspati Angirasa is 
equipped with chariot and weapons like bow, golden axe, arrows, 
sharp missiles and thunderbolt. He moves on the battle field killing 
the enemies. This priestly hero is adept in the science of the missiles 
and archery. 

3. Protector of the brahman ( prayer and the Brahmanas ) : Brha- 
spati’s special function is to protect the god-fearing men and kill the 
haters of the brahman. Grtsamada Angirasa or Bhargava prays that 
Brhaspati should find out and pierce the enemies, who assault and want 
to destroy his devotees, with his sharpened weapon ( 2.30.9 ). The 
enemies are possessed of godless mind and intend to harm the devotees 
of god ( 2.23.12 ). These haters of god are the sinners, who think 
Brhaspati to be an old bullock and live on him, who is holy. He is 
called upon to kill the haters of god ( 1.190.5 ). He is thus invoked to 
offer protection to the holy persons against the godless persons, because 
he is the creator of all brahman , as the sun is of the $ays. Brhaspati 
and the brahman are inseparable like the sun from its rays (2.23.2). 
He gives the brahman fair and easy passage (7.97.18). He brings forth 
praise and chant. On account of his power the sun is fearless and 
powerful ( 1.190.3 ). He kills the haters of the brahman with his arrows 
(10.182.3). On the bank of the river Am£usmati he with Indra destroy- 
ed the godless men (8.96.15). Along with the function of the 
vindication of the brahman , the prayer, Brhaspati also warns the haters 
of the Brahmanas, who would rob them of their wives. Brhaspati him- 


30. Geldner Der ftgveda, p. 277 interprets the arrows as prayers. But this 
priestly hero is adept in archery and ia seen active in war. His arrows may be real. 
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self was robbed of his wife. Such an act is a sin against the Brahman 
( brahmakilbisa ). All deifies, the waters, and fta proclaimed against 
such sin ( 10.109.1 ).*' She was taken away by holding her hand saying 
that she is the wife of a Brahmana. She could not be traced. But 
ultimately king Soma, Varona, Mitra and Agni restituted the wife of 
a Brahmana. Brhaspati thu^ obtained his wife. Formidable is the wife 
of a Brahmana, thus indeed the gods and seven sages, who sat for 
practising penance, said ( 10.109. 1 ). 

4. Brhaspati as ahavi : Brhaspati is the kavi (poet) of the kavis. 
He is the most intelligent, famous and supreme lord of the brahman, 
the poetic compositions of the Rgvedic singer. He is the creator of the 
brahman (2.23.1-2). He is born of the chants or the songs.- He is 
from the birth a poet, a singer (10.14.3). This charming and bright 
new god is sweet tongued, and is the leader of the songs (gathas 1.190.1). 
His voice is clear (7.97.5). He has seven mouths, which means the 
seven metres or tunes. Brhati metre was produced by him (4.50.4,10. 
103.4). The hymn approaches him, who is the lord of much praise 
( 10.47.6 ). 32 He sings old song again and again ( 10.68.12 ). Brhaspati 
is identified with Agni in that he, as the inspired seer, listens to the 
songs ( 2.26.2 ). He appreciates the hymn composed by the singer 
(2.23.19). He is invoked to come along with his ganas and the rkvas, who 
are the Ahgirasas (5.51.12). The singing band of the Afigirasas 
praised him in Jus attack against Vala ( 4.50.5 ). His associates, the 
Angirasas, also have sweet voice like the cackling of the swans (10, 67.1). 
The prayers wait upon him and he is increased by them (1.190.1, 3.62.4), 
which are well trimmed (10.64.4). Brhaspati praises with the 
Samans ( 10.36.5 ). Brhaspati is thus from birth singer, leader and 
composer of the samans, which are the res put to tune. The whole 
poetic composition is called brahman and Brhaspati inspires it in others. 
Thus the other Vedic singers praise him loudly and repeatedly 
(10.68.1). He prolongs the life of the singer (10.100.5). No calamity, or 
enmity, double dealing affects him, who is protected by Brhaspati. He 
is thus the shepherd of the poets, showing their way. They sing under 
his inspiration ( 2.23.5- >). The singers get heroic sons, wealth, 
horses, cows and garments from him ( 5.42.8 ). He is the guide for the 
singers, who go out like nomads in search of pasture. Garga, the 
son of Bharadvaja says that he has come to a place, which is devoid of 
any space for the movement of the cows, and is desolate. Brhaspati 

31. Sayana considers that vac, the speech is the wife of Bfhaspati. She is rendered 
sinless by these deities and given over to him. But this is treated as an outrage 
against the Br§hmartas represented here by Bfhaspati. See AV 5.17 which describes 
this topic in 18 res ( for 7 in the RV ). 

32. Grassmann takes saptagu to mean drawn by seven oxen. See Worurbuch Zum 
RV p. 1474, 
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should find out a way for the movement of the cows ( 6.67.20 ). He is 
a trusted friend of the singer ( 2.25.2 ). 

5. Brhaspati as a god : He is the best among men ( 3.64.5 ). Thus 
he is a mortal. He is then the ordainer and the lord having blue gar- 
ment on his back. He is shining, golden coloured and reddish in appea- 
rance. He is then identified with Agni as Sayana takes him to be 
(5.41.12). He is the father ( pitr ) and god of all gods (4.50.6k He is in 
every way supreme in this world. By his might, he, the god, extended 
to the other gods the status of gods ( 2.24.11 ). He is the holy lord of 
the household ( pasty anam yajatam 7.97.5 ). Thus he is the purohita 
or domestic priest of the gods, and the counterpart of a purohita among 
the priests. Brhaspati, the most intelligent seer of the Angirasa family 
is the creator of the gods, who get the share in the sacrifice through him. 
Thus all deities are inferior to him, who brings them into existence 
through his brahman ( 2.23.2, 10.182.1 ). He controls and creates the 
brahman ( 2.24.12 ). He and the other gods filled everywhere the fame 
of the people. Atharvan first supported the people with sacrifice and 
the Bhrgus showed themselves with dexterity ( 10.92.10 ). He is 
worshipped by means of the songs (3.62.5). Indra and he drink soma 
in the sacrifice ( 4.49 ). In the primeval sacrifice for the preservation 
of the human race, the gods made Brhaspati, the sacrificial offering. 
Here Yama was himself Brhaspati ( 10.13.4 ). 33 Brhaspati is the purohita 

or household priest, and the creator of the gods and the brahman. 

« 

6. Brhaspati as purohita : His identification with Agni, who is 
purohita ( 1.1.1 ), his position as the household lord and his power to 
create gods and control them, make him purohita, the household priest. 
The human priest of the family of Angiras, is deified and is made the 
purohita of all gods. He has tremendous power to do arid undo the 
things. He, the purohita is the gatherer and separator. He is well 
praised in battles ( 2.24.9 ). Here is thus a suggestion that Brhaspati 
and the gods, stand the relation of the Brahmanas and the Ksatriyas 
respectively. A Brahmana purohita helps the king in the battle, like 
Brhaspati the gods. The purohita is not merely the master^ of charms, 
but is a real hero taking part in the battle with his missile (2.23.14 l. 34 
The human descendants of Brhaspati acting as the purohitas with some 
kings, were confident of their ability in the province of charms and 
missiles, and could defy any king, who would not honour them, think- 
ing himself to be a fierce ruler ( 2.23.12 ). The seer Vamadeva Gautama 
of the RV 4.50 points out the importance of a Brahmana purohita at. the 

33. See Ehni, Der V edische Mythus det Yama pp. 160-162. Also see R. N. Dandb- 
KaR, Yama in the Veda B. C\ Law Volume , p. 201. 

34. He becomes thus the direct ancestor of Dropa, the teacher of the Kauravae, 
who honours the position of Comm^nder-in -Chief of the Kauravaa. That it why we 
find the Ahgirasaa only taking active part in the war along with the Kfatriyaa. 
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court of a king. He Rays that the king, who supports a well tended 
Brhaspati ( a prototype of a purohita ), praises and adores him as the first 
sharer in his prosperity, stands above all enemies with his might. The 
king dwells in his kingdom, in comfort and affluence with the submission 
of his subjects to him, when the brahman ( purohita ) leads him. Unop- 
posed he wins the wealth of his own people or enemy, when he makes 
rich a Brahmana, who seeks his protection ( 4.50.7-9 ). 35 It is significant 
to note that the seer Vamadeva of the Angirasa family designates the 
Brahmana, who is doing the job of a purohita in the court of a king, as 
Brhaspati, who is the son of Angiras and the singer of charms, possessor 
of missiles and who is a sturdy warrior. The holy priest of the house- 
hold ( pastyanam yajatam ), also acts as the purohita of the king. With 
his magical, political and sacred knowledge he guides the king and helps 
the king in the battles with his missiles and thus maintains the greatness 
of the Brahmanas at the court of the king. It is in this way that we can 
satisfactorily explain the double function of Brhaspati. As the priest of 
Agni, he is adept in the technique of sacrifice and also in the magical rites. 
His brahman is useful for both the purposes. His knowledge of the 
missiles and equipment of the weapons make him a warrior. That^ is 
how, this deified household-priest, Brhaspati, is described as taking 
leading part in the fight of Indra against Vala. The whole credit of 
conquering Vala is sometimes given to Brhaspati and his associates, the 
Angirasas. This is quite in keeping with the tradition of the Arigirasaa 
as depicted in t^he AV and in the Mbh., as has been shown later on. 
Thus the purohita combines in himself the functions of a household- 
priest, purohita , at the court of the king, the master of the brahman in 
the both aspects viz. the holy hymns and the magical hymns, and 
finally the warrior displaying his skill in the missiles and the use of the 
brahman (magic). The earthly purohitas look upon him for his guidance. 
Devapi, the purohita of fiantanu invokes Brhaspati to inspire his tongue, 
with brilliant, vigorous and faultless speech. Brhaspati granted him his 
request and when urged by the speech of Devapi, the gods sent down 
the rain, in the country. Thus already at the time of the RV the office 
of the purohita was acknowledged by the kings, and the purohitas consi- 
dered Brhaspati as their prototype. 

7. Brhaspati as Brahmanaspati and Vacaspati : Brhaspati and Brali- 
manaspati are praised with the same functions in the RV 2.23—26. 
Brahmanaspati as the lord of the brahman is the functional designation 
of Brhaspati. Brahmanaspati set up the law on account of which the 
heaven and the earth move about separately without conflict ( 2.24.5 ). 
All gods were fasMpned by him, like an architect or a smith. The 
gods exist in and through the res, he composed. So he is the architect. 

35. The Aitareya Brahmana 8.26 considers that the purohita it praised in these f* u 
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of the gods ( 10.72.2 ). Thus Brhaspati as the lord of the brahman 
( the hymns of the Rgveda), produced the gods. They depend '.on 
him for their maintenance through the sacrifice, which he evolved. 
This is the function of Brhaspiti as Vacaspati. The hymn 10.71 
describes how the first and earliest utterances* were sent out bearing 
the names of the different aspects in nature. The secret sense of 
these utterances was then manifest (10.171.1). The wise ones in 
spirit created speech, of which Brhaspati is the lord. Then the style of 
the speech was developed among the sages, due to the sacrifice. The 
seven singers ( seers ), spread it everywhere ( 10.71.3 ). Only some have 
the capacity to fathom the implications of the speech ( 10.71.7 ). Thus 
the seven seers first started and propagated everywhere the speech 
through the sacrifice. Brhaspati is the lord of the speech. The hymn 
10.71 is addressed by Brhaspati to himself. In this hymn he traces the 
origin and development of speech and its style. It is but natural that 
such a mighty god of the gods would be the lord from whom the Truth 
proceeds. 

Brhaspati took out Trita from the well where he was thrown 
( 1.105.17 ). s * Brhaspati also grants a full span of life to a person suffer- 
ing from phthisis ( 10.161.4 ). He, roaring like lion favours the assem- 
blies of the learned people by means of his auspicious hymns ( 10.67.9 ). 
He made wide room for man to live ( 6.73.2 ). He unites the couples 
like a friend ( 10.68.2 ). 

In the RV Brhaspati is the son of Angiras. Like Angiras and Atharvan 
he is identified with Agni. That is why, he is described as golden 
coloured and luminous. He praises Agni with the samanj t „ along with 
his ga^as, the Angirasas. He is always described as associated with the 
sdmans and the songs, which possess miraculous power. With these songs 
he praises Indra and kills the demon Vala and releases the cows, which 
are the rays enveloped by the cloud of darkness. The sun is released 
by him to move in the sky. The sacrifice is then offered by Atharvan. 
Thus Brhaspati by his song makes the sun, the heaven and the earth to 
do their duties. Brhaspati thus stands for the intelligent singer and the 
leader of the songs. He is a prototype of priesthood. He is the holy 
seer of the household. He is a warrior equipped with his chariot and 
with arrows, bows, an axe and missiles. On account of his identifica- 
tion with Agni, he is also the Agni in the middle region, the thunder, 
which forms his missiles. Thus he is associated with Indra, who 
succeeds against Vala through Brhaspati’s great power. It is this asso- 
ciation of Brhaspati with Indra that leads to the association of v the 
BrShmanas with the Ksatriyas ( the kings ). The Brahmanas act with the 

36, Say a oa here calls Bfhaspati as the god who protects all gods. Elsewhere 
(8.10.2) he describes him at the lord of the gods i.e. their purohtta . 
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kings in the capacity of their purohitas, who possess the knowledge of 
missiles and priesthood of Agni. As the prototype of the purohitas, 
Brhaspati stands as an ideal before the earthly priests. His intelligence, 
his songs, his missiles, and his brahman form a basis for the purohitas of 
the succeeding generations to imitate and to cherish his example. 
Incidentally it may be noted that the birth of Brhaspati in the family of 
Angiras, lends a great support to the claim of the office of the purohita 
by the Bhrgvangirasas. The knowledge of the missiles and the priest- 
hood were specially preserved ifi their family as can be seen through 
their account down to the period of the great epic. It is also a signifi- 
cant fact that out of the eleven hymns, which contains the praise of 
Brahaspati, nine are offered by the Angirasas such as Grtsamada, Vama- 
deva, Bharadvaja and Ayasya, and the seven of these eleven hymns 
are found in the family Manilas viz. II, IV, VI and VII. 

III. Brhaspati in the AV 

Brhaspati is decribed in the AV in the same way as in the RV. His 
brahman here as in the RV is charged with the magical qualities. 

Brhaspati is the leader of the seven sages. The shining spirit 0 viraj ) 
in the form of a cow approached the seven sages, who called her as one 
possessed of Brahman ( brahmanvatl ). Soma became her calf. In the pot 
of chandas ( metres ), Brhaspati Angirasa milked the brahman ( the holy 
power ) and tapas ( penance ), on which the seven sages live (8.10.25). 
It is interesting to note that in this account, Brhaspati is described as 
bringing forth the brahman in the limitations of the metres and penance. 
In the RV h«4? the generator of the brahman. 

Brhaspati is the lord of the upward direction ( 3.27.6 ). He is the 
sovereign ruler of Vena, the sun ( 4.1.5 ). His stay in the sky is due 
to his identification with Agni in the middle region. In the RV he is 
described as making the sun travel in the sky fearlessly. 

In the battle the defeated enemies run away being thrust by his 
brahman ( mysterious power of the charm ) allowing none to escape 
( 8.8.19 ). He designs a contrivance to tie down the enemy on the battle 
field (6.103.1). He has a thunderbolt with three joints ( trifandhi), 
which is sharpened by his brahman and set up in the sky. This forms his 
missile for the destruction of the demons. Sditya and Indra stand 
erect only because they are protected by his vajra. The gods won the 
worlds by means of this thunderbolt of Brhaspati. The thunderbolt 
sharpened by the brahman is used by the purohita representing Brhaspati 
to enclose the whole army of the enemy, which is thus killed with force 
( 11 . 10 . 10 - 12 ). 

Brhaspati is the relative of the gods. He is approached to make the 
supplicant, the generator of all, the poet, the god, of impulsive mind 

Bull. DCiU-riii-16 
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and complctety protected. The brahman of Brhaspati with the tapas, 
enables a person to be the creator, the god and intelligent poet ( 4.1.7 ). 

Brhaspati is the pitr ( Father ). He comes to the funeral sacrifice 
with the band of the singers, the Angirasas (18.1.47 ). 

He is the principal priest and sacrificcr in the primeval sacrifice for 
the sake of the creation of the universe and propagation of the human 
race. This sacrifice was performed by Brhaspati and Yama yielded his 
dear body ( 18.3.41 ). 37 He thus helped Yama to secure immortality 
for the progeny after death, while Brhaspati made the gods immortal 
(3.22.3). The gods are after all the creation of the brahman of Brhaspati 
and are immortalised by it. 

He is the singer of the samans. It is probable that the brahman, he 
gave rise to, was also put to singing by him. The RV speaks of his 
birth from the sdman ( 9.6.45 ). 

The AV clearly points out that the association of Brhaspati with 
Indra is due to the identification of the Brahman ( the Brahmanas ) with 
Brhaspati and Ksatra ( royalty ) with Indra. Thus Brhaspati and Indra 
are the same as the Brahman and Ksatra (15.10.3-6). The AV also 
mentions that it was Brhaspati, who broke open the fortress of Vala 
(9.3.2). This is an independent adventure of Brhaspati and not based 
on their mutual identification, for Brhaspati is a god different from Indra. 
The AV speaks of the Divine Brhaspati serving Indra with an offering 
served in a spoon (7.110.3 ). The claim of Rrhaspati in 'breaking open 
the fortress of Vala, must be due to the aggrandizement of the Brahmanas 
and their brahman and is an example of the attempt to impress on 
others their priestly supremacy. 

Brhaspati is the holy god of the household. It was primarily the 
function of Brhaspati and the Atharvanic priest to be the domestic priest. 
His fire arms, firy missiles and the trisandhi vajra indicate the result of 
his fire worship and tapas ( penance ) culminating in securing for himself 
these fire missiles. As a household god , he brings about the union of 
the married couple like a friend. In the Atharvanic form of the 
marriage* 8 Brhaspati dresses the hair on the head of the bride, who is the 
form of Surya, the bride of Alvins. He increases her with progeny 

37. This r* is corresponding to the RV 10. 13 , 4. There is a different reading in 
the AV. The AV 18.3.41*, reids as Brhaspatih yajiiamatanuta for RV 10.13.4*, 
brhaspatim yajriamakfnvata . The AV reading points out that Brhaspati performed the 
sacrifice, while in the RV the gods are the subject of akrnvata. Ludwig reads vaivasvata 
for brhaspati in the RV version. But there is no need for the emendation, as the sense 
is quite intelligible is both the RV and the AV. The AV impresses on us the inde- 
pendent priesthood of Brhaspati. 

38. The Daiakumdracarita ii refers to the marriage celebrations according to the 

Atharvanic form. So it seems that the Atharvanic form of the marriage was current in 
the society even in the days of Daiakumdracarita. * 
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( 14.1.54, 55 ). A new garment given to the bride for putting on at the 
time of the ceremony, is given to her by Tvastr under the direction of 
Brhaspati. Brhaspati hands over the bride to the husband ( 14.1.52, 53 ). 
She is released by Brhaspati and then supported by the Vi^vedevas 
( 14.2.53-58). 

Brhaspati is the champion of the cause of the Brahmanas. The wife 
or the cow of a Brahmana must not be taken away from him. The AV 
5.17 describes the state, which would take place in case the wife of a 
Brahmana is stolen from him. The wife of Brhaspati was taken away 
from him, but was restituted later on by the gods. The whole kingdom 
is ruined for the molestation of the wife of a Brahmana. This is a sort 
of a threat given to the Ksatriyas to behave decently with the wives of 
the Brahmanas. The abduction of the wife of Brhaspati seems to be at 
the basis of this threat. 39 

Brhaspati as Brahman is invoked to deposit embroy in the rite of 
conception (5.25.4), to bestow brahmanical splendour (2.29.1), to protect 
men and cattles '2.26.2, 3.20.4), to lead from good to better state (7.8.1) 
and to clothe the young boy at the goddna rite (2.13.2). Brhaspati is a 
bull. With his hands of the Truth he releases a man from old age and a 
child from the snares of death. He rectifies errors in sacrifice (2.35.4, 
3.11.8). He brings about harmony in the house (6.73.1). The noble 
minded and pleasant Brhaspati forming the very soul of a person, 
removes the defects in the mind and speech of a person and causes him 
no distress ( 1&.3.5, 19.40.1 ). He is the Brahman in the sacrifice (5.26.2). 
He started the brhaspatisava to secure the heaven ( 13.3 ). 

BrhaspJ!fti makes the demonic creatures come out and speak. He 
takes them in his charge ( 1.8.1, 2 ). He urges the plants to relieve the 
distress of the human beings ( 6.96.1 ). He provides amulets for secur- 
ing prosperity and removal of calamity. The amulet of the audumbara 
tree is prepared by him ( 19.31.5 ). By means of the pratisara amulet for 
repulsion, all witchcrafts ( krtyas ) should be driven back by the goldly 
purohitas, thus f indeed Brhaspati opines (8.5.5). The amulet of the 
plough share of khadira tree is put on by him for securing vigour. He 
tied it on Agni, Indra, Soma and Surya to kill the haters (10.6.7-9). 
The moon tied it on to shatter the cities of the demons ( 10.6.10). He 
tied it on Vata to make him swift, on A4vins to protect the agriculture 
(10.6.11.12). On account of it, the gods won all the worlds. The 
Angirasas, the comrades of the Atharvanas, were equipped with this 
amulet by Brhaspati, ' when they split the stronghold of the Dasyus 


39. The AV 5.17 corresponds with the RV 10.109. The RV hymn consists of scren 
res, while the AV has eighteen*^. The AV describes at great length the calamity that 
befalls the king, in whose kingdom the wife of a Brahmana is not safe* The poet 
seems to generalise the consequences from the particular instance of Brhaspati, 
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( 10.6.17 ). Thus due to the amulet of Brhaspati, everything took place 
in the world. This is the brahman of Brhaspati, which overcame the 
demon Vala. 

In the AV thus Brhaspati occupies a unique position of a purohita , 
well-versed in the magical rites, amulets, medicine and the magical 
missiles. As a householder’s priest he removes distress, calamities and 
demonic beings. He brings about the marriage of the bride. On the 
battle field he puts to rout the enemy by means of his trifandhi and 
employs the traps to confound the enemy. In the sacrifice he acts as 
Brahman. Thus here are in Brhaspati, the functions of (1) a house- 
holder’s priest, (2) a priest of magic, (3) a warrior on the battle 
field with his missiles, (4) a kind hearted god removing the ailments 
and defects of the persons by means of his brahman, and (5) a purohita 
at the court of a king. 

IV. Brhaspati in the other Satfahitas, Brahmanas and Upani;ads 

The Vajasaneyi Samhita of the YV ( 36.2 ) refers to Brhaspati as the 
priest rectifying the defect in the mind, eyes and heart of the people. 
It also points out that Soma is the son of Brhaspati ( 8.9 ). It mentions 
that he is the purohita of the gods numbering 3, 11 or 33 ( 20.11 ). 

The Kathaka Samhita praises Brhaspati as the bull among men, 
possessed of universal form, destroying the godless people and as the 
fierce lord (4.16 ). It refers to him as the god in the upward direction 
( 7.2 ). He acts as the purohita of the gods and offers sacrifice for 
Indra to secure supremacy for him over other gods (11^,). He re- 
presents the Brahmanas and grants Brahmanical splendour to them 
(11.4,11.1,13.7). The Brahmanas offer the brhaspatisava; while the 
K?atriyas offer the same sava and call it indrasava ( 14.8 ). He brought 
stability and lustre to yajiia and supreme rulership to Indra (14.4, 21.2). 
In the fight between the gods and the Asuras, Brhaspati was the 

purohita of the gods, while Sandamarkas were those of the Asuras (27.8). 

« 

Thus in the Samhitas of the YV, Brhaspati is taken to be the puro- 
hita of the gods and the priest in the sacrifice elevating its dignity. 

The Aitareya Brahmana emphasises the equation that Brhaspati is 
the same as Brahmanaspati, who is the same as the Brahmanas ( 1.13 ). 
Brhaspati is the purohita of the gods and of the human beings ( 8.24.2 ). 
The AB refers to the birth of Brhaspati from the embers, which were 
not extinguished and which blazed up again. These embers are ffom 
the burning seed of Prajapati, which fell down in his attempt at the 
illicit intercourse with his daughter. Bhrgu and AAgiras were born of 
the same inflamed seminal fire ( 2.24 ). The AB comments on a verse 
from the AV. 7.8.1, which glorifies him as the god of eloquence and 
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speech. 40 He and his son, Soma, preside over all creation (2.38). 
Brhaspati is a model before all priests. The AB tells us that the gods 
led by Brhaspati conquered all celestial worlds, so the sacrificer led 
by Brhaspati as his purohita conquers the celestial world and becomes 
victorious (3.17). Even Indra secured supremacy over the gods 
through him. Once the gods did not acknowledge the supremacy of 
Indra over them. Brhaspati then offered for him a sacrifice lasting for 
twelve days. He then became their leader (4.25). So to secure 
leadership, children and cattle, beauty, sacred knowledge and fame 
and for sanctity, he is to be pacified (4.11). The assistance which 
Brhaspati gives to Indra in conquering the Asuras refers to his part in 
the feuds between the gods and the Asuras. Indra assisted by him 
conquered the tribes of the despisers of the Devas, when they 
encountered the Devas on the battle field. For, the Asura nation was 
everywhere subjugated by Indra with the assistance of Brhaspati and 
was driven away. Therefore the sacrifices subdue and drive away the 
nation of the Asura9 by means of Indra and Brhaspati. 41 

A very interesting account is narrated at AB 7.26, 26-28 about the 
relation between Indra and Brhaspati. It is taken here for granted that 
Indra stands for the Ksatriyas and Brhaspati for the Brahmanas. The 
office of the purohita was traditionally held by the families of the 
Brahmanas with the family of a particular king. It seems that some 
purohitas did not allow the right of the king to participate in the food 
of the sacrifice. The purohitas claimed that the king would enjoy the 
share in the sacrifice only through them. Rama Margaveya of the 
family of the Syaparnas explains to the king Viivantara, whose purohita 
he was, tha* Indra had been excluded by the gods from receiving share 
in the sacrifice, for he had scorned Vtevarupa, cast down and killed 
Vrtra. He ‘threw the pious Yatis before the wolves and rebuked his 
teacher Brhaspati. It was on that account that Indra was excluded 
from sharing in the sacrificial food. Following the same tradition AB 
tells us that all Ksatriyas were denied that right. Through their 
purohitas who constitute half of K?tara, they could participate in the 
sacrifice. It is to be noted that the relations between Indra and his 
purohita , Brhaspati were not cordial. It may be that Brhaspati attempted 
to show himself more powerful than Indra. Indra being thus enraged, 
abused him. Brhaspati then disallowed any part in the sacrifice to him. 
Thus Indra stands for Ksatriyas and Brhaspati for their purohita. There 
was a tussle between them for mutual supremacy. The purohitas seem 
to have an upper hand over the other party. AB 8.26 glorifies the 
importance of the purohita at the court of a king. 

40. See Dr. Hauo, Translation of AB Vol. II, p. 27 note. 

41. Dr. Hauo remarks that these asuras are the Zoroastriane beyond any doubt. 
See his Essay* on the sacred writing* of the Paraees, pp. 226-230. 
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Thuslthe AB points out that Brhaspati stands for the Brahmana 
purohitas, who are superior to the Ksatriya kings, who are represented 
by Indra. 

The Tandy amahabrahmana of the Samaveda points out that 
Brhaspati is the Udgatf of the gods. This is q.uite appropriate since he 
is in the RV mentioned to be closely associated with the singing of the 
res and is in fact born of the samatis. The Udgatr priest is thus asked 
to praise Brhaspati, the first Udgatr in the sacrifice ( 1.9.1-12, 10.1.12, 
6.5.5 ). His holding the position of Udgatr, brought about jealousy 
from the Asuras, who desired to kill him ; but he saved himself by 
offering sacrifice (6.7.1 ). The TMB also refers to the brhaspatisava, 
the sacrifice performed by Brhaspati to secure the office of purohita for 
himself. Therefore any Brahmana desirous of securing such office 
should offer this sava ( 17.11 .4 ). This brhaspatisava is also called the 
sthapatisava (17. 11. 6). 42 The recitation of the prayers called the 
stoma of Brhaspati, enabled him to secure the priesthood of the gods 
(25.1.7). In the distribution of the daksina at the close of the sacrifice, 
garment is given to the priest for pacifying Brhaspati, who clothes 
people with the garments ( 1.8.10 ). 

The Taittirlya Brahmana mentions that the attainment of the 
priesthood of the gods by Brhaspati, was due to the offering of 
brhaspatisava by him (2. 7. 1.2). The TB clearly mentions that 
Brhaspati is a Brahmana among the gods ( 2. 5. 8. 4, 3.7. 6.3 ). Savitr is 
identified with Brhaspati ( 3. 7.6.3 ). The TB points out that Brhaspati 
ran the race and came first among the gods to perform the vdjapeya 
sacrifice. He secured the lordship of the heaven, which is his great 
glory. He then officiated in same sacrifice for Indra, who«*rWo secured 
that fruit. It is to be noted that Brhaspati first and then Indra seeured 
the lordship of the heaven ( 1.3. 2. 2 ). This domestic god of the RV is 
invoked here to bring harmony among the contending members of the 
clan or the family (2. 4. 4. 6). The TB (3. 1.4. 6) identifies Brhaspati 
with the constellation called tisya. 

In the Satapathabrahmana we find Brhaspati identified with the 
Brahmanas and Indra with the Ksatriyas (9.3.4.18 ). He is described as 
wise ( 4.2.1.27 ). Soma is born of him (4.9.2.12). He is the Udgatr 
priest in the sacrifice. A gift ( daksirid ) of a garment is given to him 
(4.3.4.26). He stays in the sky ( 2.3.4.36 ). He is identified with the 
brahman, which means yajna ( 3.1 .4.15 ). 43 The institution of yajna 

42. The sthapati is taken here by Say ana to mean a person skilled in the techn^ue 
of the establishment of the dharrna, 

43. It is interesting to note that Brhaspati is associated with the brahman in all its 

implications in different periods of the Vedic literature. In the RV he is the lord of 
the brahman (the In the AV he is the master of the magic (the brahman ), In the 

Brahma^as, he is the yajna (the brahman). Thus though the significance of the word 
brahman changed in the different periods, Bfhaspati remained it* master or lord. 
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seems to have received a set-back and the opinion prevailed among the 
people that sin is incurred by the performance of it. Brhaspati Angirasa 
revived and made more stable the institution of y ajda. The SB tells 
that disbelief ( airaddhd ) took hold of men that those who offer sacrifice 
become sinful and those who do not offer it become more righteous. 
As a result of this no sacrificial food came to the gods, who subsist on 
it only. The gods then asked Brhaspati Angirasa to restore the institu- 
tion of the sacrifice among men, who had no faith in it. Brhaspati came 
to the men and told the means to secure righteousness by performing 
the sacrifice ( 1 . 2 . 5 . 25-26 ). We may thus say that Brhaspati was respon- 
sible in removing the disbelief among the people regarding the efficacy 
of the yajtia and reviving it to secure its glory. Thus SB uses Brhaspati 
to restore the dignity of yajtia. Brhaspati restored the sacrifice, which 
was injured, being torn by Rudra The sacrifice is Prajapati, who was 
pierced because of his sin, caused by the illicit intercourse with his 
daughter. Brhaspati made it complete ( 1 . 7 . 4 . 21 - 22 ). Brhaspati is 
associated with ViSvedevas ( 3 . 4 . 2.1 ). Along with the revival of yajfia, 
Brhaspati is also credited with the strengthening the priesthood, which 
turned to him and make it subject to him ( 3 . 9 . 1 . 11 - 14 ). 

The vdjapeya sacrifice is the brhaspatisava of the AV 11.3 ( 5 . 1 . 1 . 19 ). 
The vdjapeya belongs to him, for he won it in a race with the gods. 
By offering it, he ascended to the higher region where he stays ( 5 . 1 . 1 . 4 ). 
This is about the first vdjapeya sacrifice. In the normal vdjapeya sacri- 
fice an offering of the cooked wild rice ( nivara ) on seventeen potsherds 
is offered to him ( 5 . 1 . 4 . 12 , 13 ). In this sacrifice the Brahma mounts 
a cartwheel set on a post as high as a navel and says ‘I ascend to the 
highest heaven of Brhaspati’ , and the sacrificer reaches there after his 
death ( 5 . 1 * 5'. 8). 

Thus the SB points to the greatness of Brhaspati as the restorer of 
the system of sacrifice, as the leader of the Brahmanas and the purohitas 
and as the originator of the vdjapeya sacrifice which is the same as 
brhaspatisava of the AV. 

The Gop^tha Brahmana points out that Brhaspati Angirasa is the 
Brahman of the gods ( 2 . 1.1 ). He had a wife by name Dhena ( a cow ) 
( 2 . 2.9 ). He restored the injured sacrifice ( 2 . 1.2 ). 

The Taittiriya Aranyaka ( 1 . 10.1 ) mentions him as the son of the 
earth and the sky without mutual union. The Maitrayanlya Aranyaka 
tells a peculiar story, according to which, Brhaspati disguising himself 
as Sukra went to the Asuras and told them for their destruction, the 
doctrine of the non-existence of the Atman, the doctrine of delusion 
( 7 . 9 ). 

In the Upanisads he plays an insignificant part. He is mentioned 
to be the lord of speech and is identical with the udgitha in the 
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Ch3ndogya Upanisad (1.2.11). He is invoked along with Indra to 
confer bliss on the singer in the Taittirlya Upanisad (1.1.1). The 
jSbSla Upanisad (1) of the AV narrates a dialogue between Brhaspati 
and YSjnavalkya about the meditation on the Highest Principle. 

Thus in the AV, in the Brahmanas and in the Upanisads we find 
Brhaspati as the first priest of the fire and magic, and is identified with 
the brahman in the sense of prayer and magic. He is also the lord of 
the household and purohita of the gods. He symbolises Brahmanas and 
Indra the Ksatriyas. The Brahmanas claiming to be the purohitas of the 
kings, considered him to be the ideal before them. His intelligence 
and wisdom are remarkable. 

V. Brhaspati in the Mahabharata 

Angiras had the following issues : Brhaspati, Utathya, Payasya, 
Santi, Ghora, Virupa, Sarhvarta, Sudhavan. 44 He had a daughter by 
name Varastri. Atharvan is born in the family of Angiras as the name 
Atharvangiras implies. The AV (10.6.20) speaks of the Atharvans as 
the comrades ( medians ) of the Angirasas. In the Mbh. they belong to 
the family of Ahgiras, (5.18.8 ). Out of the eight sons of Angiras, 
Brhaspati, Utahya, Samvarta and Sudhanvan figure prominently in the 
Mbh. The remaining four are barely mentioned. Brhaspati had two 
sons viz. Kaca and Bharadvaja. Here Brhaspati, figuring in the Mbh. is 
treated. 

Brhaspati and Sukra, respectively the sons of Afigifas and Bhrgu 
seem to be contemporary. They represent the highest Brahmanical 
culture and intelligence. They are jointly praised for their iptelligence. 
After the death of Drona, Dhrtarastra remarks that he was equal to 
Brhaspati and Sukra (7.9.30,7.6.18).* They possessed brilliance. 
A4vatthaman and Arjuna possessed the brilliance of Sukra and Brhaspati 
(8.17.1).* Brhaspati is the ideal of intellectual perfection. The king 
Karandhama was like Brhaspati in intelligence ( 14.4.22 ).* Brhaspati 
knew all iastras. He was respected by both gods and demons 
( 1.94.33-35 ). He had ability to handle any situation tactfully ( 1.97.6 ). 
His wife is Tara (5.115.11-14). He belonged to the great family of 
Bhrgvangiras, whose progeny is claimed to be the lord of the creation, 
practising penance, knowing the Vedas and progenators of other great 
families ( 13.85.36-43 ).* A time was there in the past, when the whole 
world was peopled with the descendants of the Bhrgus and the Angirasas 
(13.85.35).' 

44. Cf, Mbh, 13-85.30-31*. The references marked with asterisk refer to the 
Bombay edition of the Mbh. and those without it to the B. O. R. I. edition. I have 
uaed all published parvans of the Mbh% by B. O. R. I. F\>r remaining parvatts I have 
used the Bombay edition. 
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( i ) Birth of Brhaspati : Bfhaspati is born of AAgiras, a form of 
Agni. Agni being dfsgusted with the task of carrying oblations to the 
gods, disappeared. He carafe to AAgiras, whom he asked to be Agni 
forever. He refused this offer and requested Agni to be born of him. 
From AAgiras, Brhaspati was born first. Then the whole family of 
Agni was born of Brhaspa’ti ( 3.208-209 ). Thus the Mbh. records the 
association of Brhaspati with Agni in conformity with the account 
in the Vedic literature. 

The Mbh. also tells us that Bfhaspati is one of the Adityas, who 
are the children of Kaiyapa. Kaiyapa is one of the issues of Brahman 
like Angiras. This explains the reason why Brhaspati is mentioned to 
be a god ( 1.66.38 ). 

( ii ) Brhaspati is also associated with Indra. Indra, having killed 
the two Brahmanas viz. Vrtra and TriSiras, the sons of Tva?tr, dis- 
appeared. His place was taken by Nahusa, who oppressed the BrShmanas 
and desired to enjoy the company of Indranl. She came to Brhaspati 
Angirasa and asked his protection against Nahusa. He promised her to 
bring Indra back ( 5.11.21 ). He also offered a sacrifice to destroy 
Nahusa ( 5.15.25 ). On account of the performance of the sacrifice, 
Agni found out Indra, concealed in the stem of a lotus ( 5.16.11 ). Indra 
then was reinstated on the throne of the heaven. In this account of the 
reinstatement of Indra, Brhaspati, the purohita of Indra plays a vital 
part. Brhaspati thus helped to re-establish the glory of the Brahmanical 
religion which’ was lost for some time in the absence of Indra. 

Brhaspati acted as the guardian and teacher of Skanda, the son of 
Agni and STvJ Angiras!, and of Suka the son of Vyasa. Brhaspati as 
the purohita of the gods performed the birth rite and education of his 
two wards ( 9.45.1* ). At the time of the birth of Suka, the son of 
Vyasa, all Vedas presented themselves to him. However formally 
Brhaspati taught him the Vedas, the itihasa and politics ( rajyaiastra 
12.324.22-25* ). It is to be noted that there was a close association 
between two priestly families of Angiras and Vasistha. VaBi$tha 
praises him in his hymns of the RV ( 7.42.1; 52.3 ). He is also a seer 
in the AV. He is described by Kalidasa as the store of the Atharvanic 
knowledge. 48 Para£ara, who is the grandson of Vasistha, is the father 
of Vyasa and the grandfather of Suka. Brhaspati is the guardian and 
the teacher of Suka. The Bharata is the composition of Vyasa, the 
Vasistha ( 1.1.61 ). This explains the Vasistha element in the epic. 
Hovfever in the Mahabharata, in its final redaction it has been sub- 
ordinated by the BhfgvaAgirasa element in it. The Mbh. shows that 
Suka learnt all sacred knowledge from Bfhaspati Angirasa. 


45. See Raghuvamia, 1.59. 
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(iii) The Mbh. in its manifold teachings also teaches the gospel 
of Devotion, which is called ndrdyaifiyadharma in the Santiparvan. 4 * 
Bhlsma narrates the account, in which he tells that Brhaspati was respon- 
sible for the preservation of the Vedic learning after the deluge, when 
Vasudeva created all new creations ( 12.210.20, 21* ). Brhaspati, being 
the lord of the brahman i.e. the Vedic knowledge, is thus credited by 
Vasudeva to be the repository of all sacred knowledge, even in his new 
system of religion, which replaced the religion of sacrifice. There were 
first the seven sages called the seven prakrtis or saptacitrasikhandins viz. 
Marici, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulha, Kratu and Vasistha (12.225.29). 
These along with Svayambhava composed a scripture of a lakh of verses. 
Narayana was pleased with this scripture, composed in agreement with 
the Rc, Saman, Yaju and Atharvangiras Vedas. From this, the religion 
of all people proceeded ( 12.335.38-40*). Narayana prophesied that 
Brhaspati Angirasa would teach this scripture, outlined by these sages, 
to the world. The whole world would receive this teaching through 
him. He further prophesied that a king by name Uparicara, a perfect 
devotee of Narayana and of nonviolent and non-killing nature would be 
born and would receive instructions in this scripture from Brhaspati 
( 12.335.46-56*). The sages then deposited the scripture in Brhaspati, 
who was not yet born. When he, the son of Angiras was born, he 
got the name Brhaspati owing to his great qualities ( brhat = brahman 
12.336.2*). Brhaspati then taught this scripture to Uparicara. He 
acted as a priest in the horse sacrifice of Uparicara, in which no victim 
was killed. Owing to the teaching of iastra taught »by Brhaspati, 
a new precedent was formed, in not killing any victim in the sacrifice, 
in which usually victims were killed. 

Thus it is interesting to note that Brhaspati Angirasa, "ol all sages, 
was given the credit of propagating the new doctrine of Narayana and 
the new type of sacrifice, in which no killing was effected. This was 
a new order of the religion of Devotion propounded by Narayana. The 
propounder of this new doctrine of devotion felt confident that the 
name of Brhaspati Angirasa was a guarantee about its being felt as quite 
traditional system by the public, though it was reformistun its tenden- 
cies. The nardyaqiyadharma attempted to fill in the cavity formed by 
the decadence of the Brahmanical religion of sacrifice in the religious 
life of the people. This new religious reform introduced a sacrifice 
where no killing of victims took place. This was a departure from the 
normal Vedic sacrifice, which involved killing. For the propagation of 
the new reform in religion, which was necessitated by the growing Jain 
and Buddhist tendencies, which attacked the killing involved in sacri- 
fice, this change was introduced by the founder of the ndrdyaifiyadharma 
in the sandtana ( traditional ) Vedic religion. This reform was sponsored 

46. See Bhandarkar, Vaifttavism etc. pp. 4-8. 
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by the satvatas. In this reform the old Vedic religion was given its due 
respect, yet to check the growing heterodox tendencies, the Brahma- 
nism assumed a new form, incorporating in its old ideals, the new 
Bhagavata religion. The followers of the Angirasas and the Bhrgus, 
who championed the cause, of the Brahmanas and the Vedic tradition, 
supported this new religion. of Bhakti (devotion ). That is why we find 
Lord Krsna saying that he is Brhaspati, the chief purohita ; he is U4anas, 
the best of the kavis ; he is Bhrgu among the great sages (6.32.24, 25, 37). 
The Bhfgvangirasas, who had influenced the kings in the domestic, 
religious and political affairs in their capacity as their purohitas, whole- 
heartedly supported this new religious movement, which guaranteed 
their place in the religious system. This must be the reason of the 
prominent mention of Brhaspati Angirasa as the preserver and pro- 
pagator of the new religious movement. 

(iv) Brhaspati and Niti^astra : Brhaspati and Sukra in their capa- 
city as the purohitas became proficient in the science of politics. As the 
spiritual and political guide of the kings, these purohitas had traditional 
knowledge of this Sastra. Bhisma in the Santi and AnuSasana parvans 
of the Mbh. gives nothing but the summary of the political and religious 
doctrines propounded by Brhaspati and Sukra ( 12.58.2, 3* ). The Mbh. 
giving the account of the treatises on politics tells that Siva composed 
a treatise on politics consisting of ten thousand chapters, called 
vaisdlaksa. Indra condensed it in five thousand chapters called balfu- 
dantika. Brhaspati then condensed it in three thousand chapters called 
barhaspatya. Kavya U4anas condensed it in one thousand chapters. 
It will thus be seen that Brhaspati is the first among the sages to con- 
dense this t?t..tise on politics ( 12.59.81-85*). Thus Brhaspati occupies 
a unique position among the writers on politics. 

(v) The views attributed to Brhaspati in the Mbh. : 

(1) Brhaspati advocates the policy of activity on the part of the 
king. Even Indra became the lord of gods through the strong policy of 
activity. He points out that a king of active life excels over one who 
only talks. In*this respect even mere intelligence of the king is of no 
use if it is not followed by activity. He advises the king to follow the 
policy of strong activity and deal with each potential enemy very 
cautiously; for, the position of the enemy is also a factor of con- 
siderable importance for the king ( 12.58.14-18 ). 

(2) Brhaspati advocated the use of magical missiles in the warfare 
and the members of his family such as Drona and ASvatthama fought in 
the battle. Drona commanded the army of the Kauravas. In the whole 
range of the Brahmanical families we find only the members of the 
Bhrgvangiras family mastering the technique of warfare and taking 
active part in it. No other priestly family seems to have attained 
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excellence in this respect. These Bhrgvangirasa teachers fought for 
the sake of their kings, whos e purohitas they were. In this connection 
it may be noted that Brhaspati was the purohita of the gods and Sukra 
Bhargava was of the Asuras. Both of them were the famous teachers of 
politics, and knew the technique of warfare. They designed the 
arrangement of the armies on the battlefield. In the fight between 
Rama and Ravana, Rama arranged his army according to the precepts of 
Brhaspati and Ravana according to those of Sukra ( 3.269.5, 6). Arjuna 
arranged his armies in the krauncaruna formations as prescribed by 
Brhaspati (6.50.40). Thus the purohitas not only indulged in the 
magical practices, but were competent to teach the Ksatriyas in the 
mode of warfare and the use of the weapons on the battle field. They 
could do the job successfully, because they themselves were the 
masters in the science of warfare. 

(3) Draupadi in the Aranyakaparvan, refers to the Niti6astra of 
Brhaspati, while discussing the nature of dharma and the duties of 
a man ( 3.33.57 ). 

(4) In the dealings of a king, Brhaspati advocates the policy of 
conciliation. To illustrate the relative values of conciliation, use of 
money, punishment and fifth-column activities, Bhisma quotes a dialogue 
between Indra and Brhaspati. Brhaspati here points out that out of the 
different means for securing one’s object, conciliation is the only means 
of securing victory and of being respected as an authoritative person. 
A person putting on a gloomy appearance and sitting with knitted eye- 
brows, is indeed hated by all. On the other hand if he puts on a smil- 
ing face and pleasing countenance, and speaks in simple^nd pleasing 
words, he is liked by all. Thus Brhaspati speaks of the great value of 
the enchanted atmosphere of the pleasing manners and expression. 
A man of pleasing manners and expression secures what one would not 
get even by punishment ( 12.84.1-11* ). 

(5) At 12.103.1-53* Brhaspati tells Indra how a king should behave 
towards his rivals. He points out that quarrelling with jhe enemy does 
not always lead to success. To avoid quarrelling, the king must always 
practise forbearance. He should check any sentimental outburst against 
his enemies. With a prospective hope of conquering the enemy, the 
king may become humble before him, inspiring confidence in him. But 
when an opportunity comes, he should attack him. He should always 
foster discontent in the country of the enemy by means of a regular 
system of spies. He should, if necessary, bribe the ministers of the 
enemy. With the help of his priest, he should even practise witchcraft 
to destroy his enemy. He should employ even his own ministers or 
trusted men on the secret mission of spying and thus affect the morale 
of his enemy. All these are the fifth-columnist activities, so well known 
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in the recent world war. Brhaspati thus advocates a strong system 
of spies, manned by trusted men, fifth-columnist activities and even 
practice of witchcraft to win the enemy. Referring to the nature of 
true friendship, he points out that friendship demands absolute mutual 
sympathy between the friends in all matters. 

(6) Brhaspati advocates the strong and righteous rule of the king, 
which alone is the root cause of the prosperity of the people. The 
strong and powerful king alone can inspire awe among his people and 
check lawless elements in his kingdom. The kingship is an absolutely 
essential institution as much as the luminaries in the sky. For want 
of the king there will be utter lawlessness, disorder and persecution 
of the weak by the mighty and of the religious by the irreligious. 
Without him the whole social order would crumble and religion would 
be at stake. The effects of the weak king can be seen perpetrating even 
to the families. The youngsters in the family would not obey the 
seniors. Immorality would prevail. People would not respect the 
social institutions like marriage. There would be inter-mixture of 
the castes. The country would soon be in the depth of the economic 
depression. Therefore the king must rule supreme. He is not an 
ordinary man, for he is made up of the portions of Agni, Aditya, Mrtyu, 
Vai^vanara and Yama. Thus according to Brhaspati the king is a Divinity. 
This is the doctrine of Angiras. Brhaspati the son of Angiras advocates 
the same doctrine ( 12.58.59* ). 

(7) At 12.t24.19.35,* Brhaspati instructs Indra in the desirability 

of having good moral character. Brhaspati also tells him that true 
knowledge alone leads one to salvation. x 

(8) Brhaspati advocates easier and less expensive substitutes for 
the difficult and more expensive sacrifices. He tells that a gift of a cow, 
land or gold to the Brahmanas removes all sins and defects. He values 
the gift of a fertile land to the Brahmanas as equivalent to the sacrifice 
of the lives of many heroes on the battle field and the actual perform- 
ance of sacrifices. It is to be noted that in the transition from the Vedic 
religion of sacrifice to the acaradharma of the epics and the purayas, the 
Angirasas play a very important part in laying down simple equivalents 
for the cumbrous sacrifices. They are within the reach of an average 
man of the society and equally efficacious as the sacrifices. Bphaspati 
thus advocates the practice of offering gifts to the Brahmapas to get rid 
of the sin and to secure salvation ( 13.62 * ). 

{9) While describing the rotating wheel of the worldly existence 
( samsaracakra ) to Yudhisthira, Brhaspati tells that the human being 
alone is responsible for. his actions and must reap their fruits. 
Therefore he must be very cautious about his behaviour. When he dies, 
only his good deeds follow him, leaving behind him all relatives. 
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Equipped with dharma he goes to the heaven, and with adharma he goes 
to hell. The five elements along with their presiding deities constitute 
the body of a man. Even though the body perishes, the divinities 
remain to witness the good and bad actions of man. These divinities 
enjoy food swallowed by man and produce -the seed from which the 
human beings are born. By the practice of adharma, a man obtains a 
number of births and deaths and when the deeds are exhausted by their 
fruition, he is again born as a human being. The adharma results not 
only from the physical actions, but also from the mental ones. As a 
result of these mental and physical sins he gets many ugly births and 
consequently goes to hell. Me, who expiates his sins and confesses 
them to a pious Brahmana, becomes sinless. The gift of food or any 
article to a Brahmana also removes the sin. Brhaspati also tells that 
non-killing is the best religion. Non-killing, performance of the Vedic 
rites, meditation, control over the senses and service are the five doors 
of dharma. The practice of non-killing leads one to the highest bliss. 
Along with non-killing one also should bear in mind the oneness of the 
soul and piety towards all. In the daily behaviour one must bring into 
practice all these tenets of dharma , and must avoid eating flesh and 
drinking wine. A person observing these principles is actually per- 
forming a horsesacrifice and practising penance 47 (13.1 11—1 13* ). 
Brhaspati is also an author of a work on ArthaSastra ( 13.39.10-11* ). 

Brhaspati spent his whole life in the practice of the brahman ( the 
Rgvedic hymns, the sacrifice or magic ). He practised penance and 
controlled his senses. Thereby he was valued by the gods (5.29.13 ). 

Brhaspati, the son of Ahgiras, is associated wuth the cult of Agni. 
lie is the purohita of the gods. His descendants are tfre* teachers of 
magical missiles and skilled warriors, helping the kings. . Brhaspati is 
the celebrated teacher and author of political science and skilled in the 
formations of the army on the battle field. He is the teacher and pro- 
pounder of the ndrdyaniyadharma, founding the religion of devotion 
and performance of the Vedic sacrifices without killing victims. He 
is also authority on social, religious and philosophical matters vitally 
affecting the life of the people. We feel in his teaching the urge* of 
preserving the old Vedic religion in the new garb to suit the changed 
circumstances. His teaching of ahimsa and the conception of moral 
good seem to anticipate the Jain doctrine and in advance incorporates 
them in the Vedic religion. 

I have described elsewhere the part played by Brhaspati in the 
Ramayana. 48 * * 

47. Brhaspati actually advocates here the principles as were taught by Lord 
Mahavira, the founder or reformer of Jainism. 

48 . See my paper on the authorship of the Ramayana* Bombay University Journal, 
XII, part II. 1943. 
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We have thus taken the bird’s eye view of the activities of this 
Angirasa Teacher, Brhaspati from the Vcdic to the epic period. Brhaspati 
must have started the priesthood of Agni, composed and sung the 
samans. He was then taken to be the lord of brahman ( Brahmanaspati ). 
The brahman stood for magic also. So he was the author of the 
hymns and practice of inagic ( the brahman ). His descendants fol- 
lowed his example by becoming the purohitas at the court of the king. 
Thus the identification of Brhaspati with Brahmanas and Indra with 
Ksatriyas became complete. In the Brahmana religion of sacrifice, 
Brhaspati became the lord of sacrifice too, for sacrifice was the brahman . 
He started the vdjapeya sacrifice, which is the same as brhaspatisava. 
The office of the purohita was maintained by the members of the Angiras 
and Bhrgu family. As the purohitas of the kings, they became their 
guide, philosopher and teacher of politics and religion. All these 
descendants must have looked with admiration and pride at Brhaspati, 
who started the practice of officiating priests with the kings. Their 
descendants collected together the family lore and traditional teachings 
of Brhaspati and glorified him. We cannot imagine that Brhaspati lived 
for all these years. But out of admiration for the first purohita , the 
Bhrgvangirasas must have made Brhaspati as their mouth-piece for 
propagating their doctrines for the preservation of the sanatanadharma 
( the traditional religion ) on the new model, incorporating many new 
religious doctrines and deities and thus widening the scope of the old 
Vedic religioa . 49 


49. For the position of Brhaspati in the Dharmasastra literature see .Kane, History 
of Dharmaidstra, t{ol. I, pp. 123-126 and 207-213. 
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By 

H. D. Sankalia 

* 

Glass bangles, particularly of the type mentioned in this article, do 
not seem to be more than 600 years old in India. Such bangles of 
glass probably first came into existence in the 14th centuary A. D. when 
the Persian Muslims established themselves in India, partly as soldiers 
of fortune, and partly as artists and craftsmen. 

Some kind of hand or arm ornament, called by its shape, the 
material used in it and its position ( on the arm or hand ), as armlet, 
wristlet, bracelet or bangle* for decorating the body is known in 
society — primitive and civilized — for several thousands of years. 
Bangles of chank ( iahkha ), and various kinds of soft and semi-precious 
stones were current in Europe during the New Stone Age, 2 and during 
the chalcolithic times in Crete, 3 Mesopotamia, 4 and Egypt. 5 

Originally it was worn both by men and women. Until very re- 
cently some kind of hand or arm ornament, called variously kadu , 6 
or kallu, pafihochi ( wristlet or bracelet ) either solid or flexible, of gold 
or silver was worn by boys and men in India. However from the time 
of the Mahdbharata, a iankha valaya ( chank bangle ) as the story of 
Bfhannada 7 indicates, had come to be regarded as a sign of femininity. 
This tradition has survived through the mediaeval ( when a Rajput for 
his cowardly conduct in war was presented with a pair qf bangles ) 
to the modern times and was witnessed during the Civil *t)isobediencc 
movement. 

1. The word is Banga<,U ( Gujarati ), Bahga ( Punjabi ), Bangadi ( Marathi ). 
According to Hobson-Jobson, p. 60, ‘‘The original word properly means a ring of 
coloured glass worn on the wrist of women ; ( the chiiri of N. India ) ; but bangle is 
applied to any native ring-bracelet” etc. The earliest reference in English language, 
known to it, is of 1803. According to Dr. Katre, the word may ke derived from 
Sanskrit Vakra : bent, or crooked, Pk. VaAka — (already Sk. VaAku), which would 
become in the North-Western Prakrit dialect baAgu. From this it seems to have been 
borrowed by the Western Prakrit dialects, like Gujarati and Marathi. The dictionaries 
give no pre-Muslim references. It seems therefore that the word is of later growth. 

2. Childe, Gordon, Dawn of European Civilisation . 

3. Glotz, The Aegean Civilization (1925), p. 80-81. 

4. Delaporte, Mesopotamia (Babylonian and Assyrian civilization), p. 196 & 337. 

5. Glanville, The Legacy of Egypt, p. 98. . • 

6. Perhaps these were so from very early times. Dr. Katre kindly draws my 
attention to a remark of Patanjali, where he says that kataka was made of gold. 

7. I am obliged to my colleague Dr. I. Karve for pointing out this story, Virata 
Parva (Critical Ed.), IV. 40. 23. We are told therein that Arjuna who had so far 
assumed the dress of a dancer discarded it and along with it the Valaya or SankhacudS. 
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But a valaya (bangle) was'notonlya sign of femininity. For a 
married woman, at least from the times of Hala who composed the 
G&thasaptaiataka , 8 a valaya was also a characteristic showing that her 
husband was alive. ( Avihava lakkhana valaam ). Of what this valaya 
was made, we cannot say for certain. Probably it was made of chank 
or lac. 

Nowadays such a position is enjoyed by the glass bangle in Hindu 
society. If it breaks in daily life when the husband is alive, it is not to 
be called “ broken”. A special word or expression has to be used for 
such a broken bangle. Gujaratis describe it with the expression 
“ Nandavai gai ”, meaning, probably, that the bangle is jingling ; the 
corresponding expression in Marathi is “ Vatfhaleli” signifying, pro- 
bably, that it has “increased”. In this conventional, euphemistic 
usage there is implied reference to the custom of breaking a widow’s 
bangle ( by her own hand ) as soon as the husband is dead. Thus in a 
married state a ( glass ) bangle is supposed to be “ unbreakable ”. And 
it was for this reason that one of the expressions used in blessing a 
married woman was to describe her as having “vajracudamapi” , one 
wearing cudd ( bangle ) of unbreakable chank-shell. 

Glass bangles seem to have acquired in Hindu social life such a high 
position during the Muslim and post-Muslim period. For research 
during the last two years has shown that glass bangles probably first 
came to be made in the Deccan ( India ) during the Bahmani period 
( A. D. 1347-1525. ). 9 

We have two kinds of archaeological evidence for the above state- 
ment. The.first is negative. As said earlier the bangle as an object 
for decorating the body goes back to Neolithic times. In India the 
earliest specimens so far found belong to the Indus Valley Culture, 
found from Harappa, Mohenjo-daro, and other sites in Sind. These 
bangles are made of either gold, ivory, bone, chank-shell or clay. 
Other specimens found after an interval of about 2300 years, recovered 
from excavation at ancient sites of TaksaSila, Pataliputra, Bhita, 
Sanchi, Bairat, ftairh, Amreli ( Kathiawad ), Paithan, Kolhapur, etc. 
are also of similar material or of lac. From a few sites, pieces of glass 
bangles have been obtained, but since these are surface finds for a 
chronological study these are useless. 

References in literature or shapes and types of bangles suggested by 
paintings in the Ajanta, Bagh and other caves, or the sculptures from 

8. *Ed. by Wfber, (Leipzig, 1881 ), p. 2S0. 

9. Other bangles, of gold etc. are not known to be broken. Possibly because, 
being of precious meta), they are allowed to remain with the widow as her property. 
As such some widows in aristocratic and richer classes are now-a-days wearing gold 
bangles, but the Hindu religion strictly does not permit it. 

Butt. DCRl-rtU-17 • 
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Barhut, Sanchi, Mathura, Amaravati’ 0 and Nagarjunakonda” prove 
merely the popularity and antiquity of the bangle as an ornament used 
by women and men. These do not indicate as a rule the material used 
in the ornament, though it may be guessed in some cases. These 
comprise gold, rarely silver, pearls, chank shell, lac and terracotta, all 
the materials, of which specimens have been obtained from archaeologi- 
cal excavations. 

In no case it is possible to single out any specimen as made of 
glass. Thus the existence of glass bangles prior to the 14th century 
cannot be proved either archaeologically or from literature, sculpture 
and paintings. 

On the contrary definite archaeological evidence was obtained from 
the excavations conducted at Kolhapur in 1945-46 that the glass bangle 
industry was introduced in the Deccan in or about the Bahmani period. 

No less than 10 natural soil layers and 5 structural periods were 
unearthed in these excavations. All the specimens of glass bangles — 
and these could be counted in hundreds — were located in layer three 
conssiting of Pdndhri Matt, a soft, yellowish brown soil, formed by 
decomposed mudwalls and other debris. 

These mud walls were of two building periods, the top one dated 
on the evidence of coins found in association with it, to the Bahmani 
period; the one below to the immediately preceding Yadava or Silahara. 
Practically all the glass bangles, wires, and glass slag were found from 
the Bahmani layer, and none from the layers below lit, whereas the 
Bahmani layer itself was sealed by a thick layer of riversilt, and this in 
its turn by large rubble stones and top soil. 

The presence of glass wires, of incomplete or rejected bangles 
and glass slag show that the bangles were manufactured on the spot 
and not imported from elsewhere. Its stratigraphical position indubi- 
tably enables us to place it in the Bahmani period. 

Bangles of the type unearthed at Kolhapur had been found by 
Foote and others before in the Deccan and Karnatak : at numerous 
places in Bellary District, 12 at Maski, Kadkal, Paithan (Hyderabad 
State ), Khanapur ( Satara ), Mangalvedha ( Sholapur’ 3 ) and Chandravalli 
( Mysore State ), whereas Sir Aurel Stein had found them in his ex- 
plorations of Seistan, Baluchistan and the Indo-Iranian border. 

10. Sivaramamurti, Amaravati Sculptures, ( Bulletin Madras Govt. Museum, 
1942), p. 111-12, pi. vi. 

11. Naik, "Studies in NSgarjunakonda Sculptures” BDCRI, II, p. 86. 

12. Foote, Indian Prehistoric and Protohistoric Antiquities (Madras, 1916) p.220-21 
pi. 44-45. 

13. Part of thia information I owe to Dr. M. G. Dikshit, 
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Before arriving at any conclusion from Stein’s discovery of glass 
bangles during his explorations in Waziristan and Northern Baluchistan, 
the territories of Kharan, Makran and Jhalawan comprised within the 
Kalat State, that is Southern and YVestern Baluchistan (or ancient 
Gedrosia, as Stein calls it ), and North-Western India and South- 
Eastern Iran, it is necessary to record his evidence in detail. 

In Northern Baluchistan fragments of glass bangles have been 
reported mainly from two sites' 4 : a piece of a black glass bangle at a 
depth of three feet, along with painted grey ware, copper implements 
etc. from the mound at Periano-Ghundai ( Zhob' 5 ) ; and similar pieces 
along with flint scrapers, stone beads and copper from a mound at 
■Dabarkot ( Loralai District ) “on low levels”. But in the cutting D. E. 
on the same mound at the latter site, iron objects were also found 
along with fragments of black glass bangles. ,e 

During the second tour, in Southern Baluchistan, a fragment of 
dark blue glass, “of uncertain age,” was found on the surface of the 
mounds of Besema and Zayak ( Kharan' 7 ) ; a fragment of a black glass 
bangle, perhaps from an early stratum, at Turbut,' 8 while the precincts 
of Miri yielded “ pieces of glazed pottery of all kinds, ranging 
apparently from early medieaval Persian ware to Chinese porcelain”. 
Further at Suktagen-dor' 9 was found on the surface along with blades 
and scrapers of flint, stone vessels and bangles of shell, “fragment of 
an elaborately decorated glass bangle”, “composed of three layers 
( cobald blue, brown and yellow ) fused” together and having “its keel 
decorated with a row of small raised light blue spots.” Another frag- 
ment was found in a painted urn, at a depth of 5 ft. from the surface, 
at Shahi-tump. 20 .On the surface of the mound 2 ' at Madak-kalat (Kolwa) 
numerous fragments of coloured glass bangles were picked up along with 
glazed pieces bearing arabesque ornamentation and iron implements. 

A few fragments of glass bangles showing coloured decoration in 
relief or inlay were also found in the trial excavations on a mound at 
Kulli ( Kolwa ). 2 ’- Like similar fragments found at Suktagen-dor and 
Shahi-tump, Stein regarded these as “manifestly imports from a far 
more advanced region”. But since they were found at some depth, 
he thought them to be old. 

At the same site in trench IV was 23 found “a piece of a bangle 
made of very dark glass and ornamented with fine relief spirals in 
different colours”, along with terracotta figurines, a small copper 
fragment and pottery, plain and painted. 

Stein, Archaeological Tour in Waziristan and Northern Baluchistan , MASI 37* 
p. 440-41. 15. Ibid., p. 60. 16. Ibid., p. 61. 

17. Stein, Archaeological Tour in Gedrosia . MASI . 43. p. 34. 

18, Ibid., p. 55. 19. Ibid., p. 63-64. 20. Ibid., p. 93. 

21. Ibid., p. 111. 22# Ibid., p. 123, 23, Ibid., p« 125. 
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During the explorations in Persian Makrap Stein noticed on a 
small, flat, mound near the Castle of Jamshed, Giti, 24 the ground 
“strewn with plentiful fragments of glazed • pottery, relief decorated 
ware, and glass bangles”. The glass bangles showed great variety of 
colouring and are often decorated with ‘jewels’ in relief on a raised 
keel. 

It is worth noting that Stein regards the glazed ware as belonging 
to mediaeval times, whereas according to R. L. Hobson such a pottery 
was of Persian manufacture of the 9th to 10 century a.d. 

At Bampur 2 ® two fragments of a glass bangle were found at a depth 
of 8 ft., in what looked like a Muslim grave. 

When elsewhere at Bampur 28 some more pieces were found then ' 
Stein observed, “the discovery of several fragments of glass bangles, 
inlaid in colours, on levels of 2 and 3 feet, raises an interesting problem. 
Their association here with prehistoric remains might be subjected to 
doubts were it not that glass bangles of a closely corresponding type 
are attested for quite a series of chalcolithic sites from Seistan to Kulli 
in Kolwa and Sutkagen-dor. Several of the decorated glass bangles 
found at different depths of the trench have been subjected to careful 
examination by Mr. Horace C. Beck, without any definite conclusion 
being derived from it as to their age”. ( According to Beck the bangle 
could not be older than 1500 B.c. ). Stein further adds, “It deserves 
to be noted that no distinct difference in the make of the glass was 
traced between the fragments from stratified layers and the numerous 
specimens found on the surface of the Bampur site”. 

At Chah Husain! 27 a fragment of a black glass bangle inlaid with a 
brilliantly coloured pattern was found at a depth of lb f{. along with 
pottery etc. 

Some fragments of decorated glass bangles turned up also at 
SOrkh-qualat 28 and at other prehistoric sites. While along the Persian 
Gulf coast, on a site 2 * which Stein considers to have undergone a 
prolonged occupation from early Islamic times, were found pieces of 
glass bangles with small raised spot8 of yellow and green, besides 
glazed ware and porcelain. 

As the above record shows Stein found glass bangles of varied 
types (simple ) black, coloured, black with inlay work, and polychrome 
(several coloured bands fused together with beads on the uppermost 
band ), in association with : 

(i) painted pottery, stone implements, copper fragments etc. 
probably of chalcolithic age ; 

24. Stf.in, Archaeogical Reconnaissances, ( Loudon, 1937 ), p. 82-85. 

25. Ibid., p. 106. 26. Ibid., p. 109, pi. x. 418. 

27. Ibid., p. 128-29. pi. x. 47-553. 28. Ibid., p, 140. 29. Ibid., p. 197. 
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(ii) painted pottery, iron implements etc. 

(iii) glazed ware, China ware, plain and painted pottery, and 
other objects of early mediaeval times. 

This association in a large number of cases was merely on the sur- 
face. Only at four sites Shahi-tump, Kulli, Bampur, Chah HusainI 
were solitary pieces found at some depth in trial excavations. 

On the strength of this evidence alone Stein was inclined to assign 
these solitary bangle pieces to the chalcolithic period, though he him- 
self had often said, as quoted above, that their antiquity might be 
. doubted ; that they seemed to be imports from advanced regions, and 
that they probably were of the same age as the glazed ware. 

Beck 10 who examined the specimens from Bampur was definitely 
of the opinion that these glass bangles could not belong to the chalco- 
lithic period, and at the earliest they might belong to 1500 B.C. While 
taking an overall view of Stein’s finds, ( the nature of his excavations, 
. the number of finds, and their association ), it would appear more pro- 
bable that the glass bangles are of the same age as the Persian glazed 
ware, that is to say, early mediaeval times ( 9th— 10th century a.d. ). 

In fact it is to the same impetus which gave birth to beautiful 
Persian glazed pottery that we should ascribe the origin of the glass 
bangles. Here it is necessary to recall that numerous fragments of 
coloured glass bangles, some exquisitely inlaid, were found in associa- 
tion with Persian glazed ware and China ware at Miri, Madakkalat 
( Kolwa ), Gati ( Persian Makran ) and Surkhqualat, whereas only a 
solitary fragment was found in the excavation at Bampur, Chah Husaini, 
Kulli and Shahi-tump. These solitary pieces might have fallen down 
from the surface of the mound in the chalcolithic layer, or the layer 
in which it was found might itself be disturbed. Until a true strati- 
graphic excavation is undertaken, the mere fact of the depth of a find 
could never be conclusive evidence of its antiquity. It is not a little 
surprising that Hargreaves who conducted more systematic excava- 
tions at Nal and Mustung 31 does not mention a single occurrence of 
a glass bangle. 

Prior to our excavation at Kolhapur and elsewhere such bangles had 
been found together with Andhra or Satavahana coins, and still earlier 
antiquities. And it was thought that the bangles too belonged to that 
remote period. .But during the systematic and stratigraphic excava- 
tions hundreds of pieces were found in the Bahmani layer and not a 
single piece in the subsequent layers. 


30. Beck, Ancient Egypt, 1934, p. 13. 

31. Haroreavh, E&avations in Baluchistan, MASI, 33. 
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We now arrive at a point which, I think, will clinch the issues. Some 
of these Kolhapur and other ( surface ) Deccan bangles are identical in 
respect of the nature of the glass ( which is opaque and not transparent 
as in modern bangles), its colour, and technique of decoration with those 
found by Stein. In fact the pieces noted by Stein from Suktagen-dor, 
having three layers (cobald blue, brown and yellow fused together, and 
having its keel decorated with a small raised spot and others ) could as 
well pass away as finds from Kolhapur. 

Such an identity in technique of manufacture and not merely in 
form suggests two alternatives : First that the art of making such bangles 
was known in chalcolithic times in Iran or an adjacent country and. 
thence was introduced into India (the Deccan), in early medieaval times, 
that is, after 3000-4000 years, ( because so far no site in north India, 
either Maurya or Gupta or later is reported to have yielded such glass 
bangles ).** 

Or the second that the art first came to be known is Iran, along with 
that of glazed pottery, to which it is allied, in about the 9th-10th century 
A. D. and from these it gradually spread to India in about the 13th-14th 
century, with travellers — traders, craftsmen, and soldiers— who tem- 
porarily occupied the same mounds along the ancient highways, which 
were inhabited during the chalcolithic and early historic times. 

Such a migration of the art of glass bangles is most probable when 
we remember that many of the monuments built by th^ Bahmani kings, 
viz. the Jami Masjid at Gulbarga, the Chand Minar at Daulatabad and 
the great college of Mahmud Gawan at Bidar were the works of Iranian 
craftsmen.” # 4 

It is also about the 12th— 13th century that we have tlje first literary 
references to the manufacture of glass in India, as recently shown by 
Prof. Gode.” 

A survey of the present distribution of the bangle industry in 
different parts of India” also shows that the craft was mostly in the 

32. This point needs to be emphasized because Manoranjan Ghosh (JBORS. X . 
194) has pointed out that a glass flask, and some fragments of glass found a Taxilar 
have been dated by Marshall 6th cent. B.c. whereas glass seals were found at 
Pataliputra. Ghosh also cites references from Satapatha Brdhmana , Vinaya Pifaka , 
and the ArthaSdstra , to Kdcha t which if they do refer to glass would take the anti- 
quity of glass to the 4th — 8th century B.c. 

33. Cf. Cambridge History of India, III. p. 629. Persia played a prominent part 
in the development of their civil architecture. Mahmud G§wan was himself a Persian. 

34. Gode, “The Use of Kaca or Glass in Indian Pharmacy. M ( Between A. D, 
1100-1800 ). Bharatiya Vidyd , Nov, 1946, 

35. Reports on the Industrial Survey of United Provinces ; Reports cf Survey, 

Cottage Industries » Madras. I am indebted to Prof. D. R. Gadgil for lending and 
drawing my attention to these reports. « 
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hands of Muslim families who practised it as a cottage industry. This 
is probably because the craft was first introduced by Iranian Muslims, 
and has remained with their brethren for all these centuries. 

As far as Kolhapur is concerned the stratigraphic evidence is con- 
clusive that the glass bangle industry was first introduced in the 14th 
century, during the Bahmani rule in the Deccan. s * It is more than 
probable that it was so elsewhere in the region, 37 and other parts of 
India. Small but systematic and wide-spread excavations alone can 
however decide the issue. 


36. Full details about the technique and types of these bangles will be published 
in the report on these excavations. 

37. A copy of the article was sent to Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, the Director General 
of Archeology in India. He very kindly pointed out to me that a few very plain mono- 
chrome glass bangles were found in the Andhra layers at Brahmagiri. Later specimens 
of these were sent to me for study. The bangles are identical with the plain types 
found in the Bahmani layers at Kolhapur. This would imply that either there is an 
overlap at Kolhapur or that the few pieces at Brahmagiri are of a later period. If we 
accept the first alternative, then the antiquity of the glass bangle of the simple type is to 
be pushed back to the Andhra period. To have a definite idea of its age, it is necessary 
that excavations a ft conducted at the several sites mentioned above. 



A ^CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF MAHZARS 
( A.D. 1400-1800 ) 

By 

V. T. Gune 

A Maijzar is a decision of a Majlis or deliberative body, composed 
of the local government officers ( = the Diwan); and the indigenous 
officers and landholders ( =the Gota). 

The length of a Mahzar varies from 3 to 15 feet and breadth from 
4to6incnes. It is prepared by fixing together short pieces of hand- 
made paper and the joints are marked with seals on the back side. The 
ink used for writing is deep black and sometimes black-brown. It is 
always written in Marathi (Modi). The form of the Modi script changes 
from period to period. Sometimes a brief summary of its contents is 
given in Persian at its very beginning. 

I'/om the point of its contents it may be divided into two parts : 
the one representing the Majlis in whose presence the award is passed, 
and the other dealing with its subject. The former records in detail 
the place of Majlis, the members of Majlis both from the Diwan and 
the Gota, according to their rank and their respective designations, 
native places and seals ; while the latter confines itself to the subject 
proper and the nature of the subject determines its form. 1 

Form of a Mahzar 
Persian gist, 

Seals of Chief Officers. 

THE HAZEER MAJLIS 

Place and date ; 

Names of the members with their respective designations, 
native places and seals etc., in a fixed order. 

The Diwan or Rajmudra 
Of the local government officers and servants such as, 

Qazi, Havdldar, Mujumudar, Nighavan. 

The Gota 

Of the indigenous heads of the division— Deshmukh, 

Deshakulkarni. 

Of those of the mart — Shete Mahajan, Chaudhari. 

Of the village officers and servants — Mokadam, 
Kulkarni and the 12 Balutas. 

Of the landholders and other tenants in the villages. 

Of the different traders of the bazar — the 28 Khooms. 

The Brahmasabha 

Of the learned Brahmins . 

MAIN BODY OF A MAHZAR 


date and ending formula. 

1. In all 155 Mab;ars are analyaed. Of them about 28 are marked as iTiliqs’ or copies. 
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Classification of Mahzars, analysed according to their subject 

MATTER 1 

(i) Of a written agreement given by the Gota conjointly to a person 
for the performance of certain duties such as of a head-man or of 
a record-keeper; towards the village. Nos. 79, 85, 87, 92, 105, 141, 142, 
144 = 8. 

(ii) Of a formal confirmation by signature on behalf of the Gota 
concerning different transactions of local importance. Nos. 34, 39, 41, 
58, 59,61,78,91,98,113,121,127, 128, 129, 130, 134, 135, 138, 139, 
143 = 20. 

• (iii) Of a public attestation by a number of persons particularly 
the Gota professing to be cognisant of the circumstance of the case. 
Nos. 76 , 80, 89, 94, 95, 104, 108, 110, 111, 112, 118, 121, 124, 125 = 14. 

(iv) Of a collective agreement and representation. Nos. 73, 83 = 2. 

(v) Miscellaneous. Nos. 1, 102, 106, 123 = 4, 

(vi) Of the decisions of disputes; in all there are 101. Of them 90 
are the unanimous awards of the Diwan and the Gota. The remaining 
11 4 re of the'nature of arbitration and granted by the Gota alone. 

Further Classification of Mahzars of Disputes 

‘I. Of inheritable rights, property, emoluments etc. ( — Haqs), 
privileges and perquisites ( = Manapans) of an office or trade forming 
part of an indigenous establishment of a district ( = Paragana) or 
village (i. e. of Watans) : — 

T , (i) Of a Paragana headman (Deshamukha). Nos. 20, 21, 131, 132; 
about partition, 43, 60, 67, 74; about elderly rights, 82, 88, 95, 126 = 12. 

(ii) Of a Paragana record-keeper (Desha Kulkarna or Deshapande). 
Nos. Desha kulakarna and also gaon or village Kulakarna — 6; Desha- 
pande — 10, 19, 25. Deshapande and gaon-Kulakarna — 28, 54, 62 = 7. 

(iii) Of a village headman (Mokadam) — 2, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 3,', 44, 
45,47,50,52,33, 63,72, 77, 81, 93 (elderly rights and ‘plough’), 97, 
101.,(partition). 136 = 21; (PStilki) — 3, 12, 13, 18, 46, 65, 75, 90, 99, 115, 
120; 140 ='P2. 

(iv) Of a village record-keeper (Kulakarna) Nos. 17, 107, 137, 148=3. 

. (v) Of a village astrologer and record-keeper (Jyotish and Kula- 
karna) Nos. 35, 61, 66, 70, 85, 103 = 6. . 

. .(vi) Of a chief potter’s elderly rights ( Kumbhar Mehatarki, 

VaAlapan ), 51. 

(vii) 0(^a gardener, 109. 

(viii) Of a Mirasi Naiki, 55. 

2. Of the- 155 Mabfare analysed those marked with definite yeare are claeeUtcd in 
tha following page*. In all they are 149. 
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(ix) Of a village watchman (Mahar Mehatarki), 68. 

(x) Of a Prefect of a Mart ( Shete ), 9, 2£ = 2. 

(xi) Of other officers of a Mart ; 

Of a Panasara, 57 ; Of a Gavada, 116 =2 

(xii) Of a Public Censor ( Dharmadhikari ) Nos. 7, 29, 38, 40, 42, 
56, 69, Of a priest ( Gramopadhik ) 4, 5 = 9, in all, 79. 

II. Of a landed property Nos. 25, 71, 85, 100, 133 = 5. 

III. Of a movable property Nos. 

11 ( gifts of funeral rites ) ; 15 ( money dispute ) = 2. 

IV. Of a boundary dispute Nos. 8, 14, 16, 23, 26, 36, 49 = 7. 

V. Miscellaneous Nos. 48 (purification); 119 (marriage); 
117 (crime); 114 ( partition ) ; 145,146,147,149 = 8. 

Classification according to different periods in the history of 
MahArAshtra 


Period 

I 

A.D. 

1300-1347 = 1 

>1 

II 

A.D. 

1347-1500 = 1 

1 1 

III 

A.D. 

1500-1650 = 58 

» J 

IV 

A.D. 

1650-1700 = 59 

• 9 

V; 

A.D. 

1700-1750 = 28 

99 

VI 

A.D. 

: 1750-1800 = 2. 


Classification according to seasons 3 

Hot season — 36; 

Falguna — 6, Chaitra — 6, Vaishakha — 7, Jyeshta — 17. 

Rainy season — 39; 

Ashadha — 3, Shravana — 14, Bhadrapada — 7, Ashvina — 15. 
Cold season — 48; 

Kartika— 9, Margashlrsha— 14, Pausha— 8, Magha — 17. 

Classification according to the places of the majli&:— 

(i) Of Mahzars of disputes : — 

Of a Paragana (district place) Nos. 4 2, 4, 6, 7, 9, 12, 13, 16, 17, 19, 
22, 27, 28, 33, 35, 38, 45, 48, 50, 55, 56, 57, 61, 66, 75, 77, 81, 88, 99, 
100, 103, 115, 120, 125, 137, 145. 

Of a Tarf, Karyat or Thana (Taluka place) Nos. 3,15, 26, 37, 65 
68, 72, 140. 


3. Of the 149 majors only 123 are marked with dates in detail. Sec ‘Time 
Analysis.* 

4. The size of these administrative Units was smaller than that of the modern 
District or Taluka. 
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Of a Kasaba (place of a mart) Nos. 29, 44, 51, 52, 67, 69, 84, 93, 109, 
116,117,136, 146-49. 

Of a fort Nos. 10, 20, 21, 36, 40, 42 , 43 , 46 , 47, 53 , 62, 63, 131, 132. 

Of a Thai (place known for deciding suits) Nos. 5, 18, 32, 71, 90, 95. 

Of towns and villages Nos. 11, 82, 97. 

Of holy places Nos. 85, 114. 

Of which places could not be determined Nos. 8, 14, 23, 24, 25, 30, 
31, 49, 54, 60, 70, 74, 101, 107, 119, 133. 

(ii) Of other Mahzars : — 8 

Of a Paragana Nos. 127, 128, 138; 76, 80, 94, 104, 125; 73, 83, 123. 

Of a Tarf or Karyat Nos. 79, 141; 41,91,143; 89. 

Of a Kasaba Nos. 78, 113, 106. 

Of a fort Nos. 142: 34,58,110,111. 

Of a village Nos. 86 , 87, 92, 130; 112, 118. 

Of which places could not be determined Nos. 105; 39, 59, 64, 98, 
122, 129, 134, 135, 139; 96, 108, 121, 124; 1; 102. 

Thus the system of management of local affairs, both public and 
private, through Majlis and by granting Mahzars extended all over the 
table-land of the Deccan and even in some port of the Konkan. It was 
a remarkable product of the political and social conditions of the period. 
It provided an instrument of government that linked together the two 
administrative units of local government — The Diwan formed of the 
local pUblic officers and the Gota consisting of the indigenous officers 
and landholders. It, therefore, represents in it an excellent mixture of 
the Muslim and indigenous institutions of local administration. The 
office of Qazi might have been responsible for its development under 
the Sultans of the Deccan. 

All problems of local interest, whether administrative, social or 
religious, were treated as a subject for Mahzar. 

The study of Mahzar and especially of the Majlis represented in it, 
is thus highly important to the institutional history of Maharashtra. 
An attempt is, therefore, made in the following pages to analyse the 
published and also a few unpublished Mahzars into four groups as 
under : — 

Group [si ] — Reference, date, outward form of the document. 

„ L 3TT ]— ' The subject. 

„ [ % ] — A detailed analysis of Majlis. 

,, (I 1 — Remarks; selected quotations etc. 


5, The order of these numbers varies according to the classification given on p. 261. 
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qfNfc— 

[ ar ] = fl*T, <nepq 1 ^T 157 ^ 7 . 

[ 3 TT ] = T%q 37 ’RTT SRfRT^r 

[ % ] = $nfa ireRstfrt ( g£r 3 ) ?«r^r. qtftern- wrai *& 

flRTg’JR ^ 'iTT^. qjet* gsN ?7RT JTTo35yT 3Rjq «T 

ftqjfo f%7$ T%?m ^jpqFf 3^*3 %3T 37Tt. ^To5ra 

g^r^wTJi | s^iqrtr sresqi^ <qt^ ^TTci^re^ ^stri 

»R^t% x arS f%?s qRR* snt. aw *m: 

we 5^T«fr f^rr^T mwra arw 3 ? qRi^r. TT^qto 
f^7T7TT3^f^ 37% ?T^t T^SFFfl qRT&T. 

[ i ] = tftisq *i Rftq 7 % 3 <lft. 
q&r— 

37. = STB^Rft; $TT = ^RRT, ^'RT; f%. = T%f , ftq&F ( *p£r 

f^sRFff 37% ^ 5 rt 377^ ) ; an = 

f^TTT = fasiRjfT 37*7*77 qff qpq^ TW7; ^TfTT = 

qjj = q^lRUTj qft = qqft; JJTT = TOT 3 T«rsrr wht, URT; \tt^ = 
q*q%?RT, qwnigqft; qiT. = q^tfT; ^t. qfT = qrasitq rtt = 
faq^R, qqdteqTT:; r. = jrt^T; OTTft^ = RfRsrgqft; «tr = 
jr^r, ( qu rtk = qRW R33R, 3$ ftf^B q^r, 

cTTWTTR = €^|IWT^ ); 3. * 537; 3TT = Q^TW; «7T. * STI^toST; 

%T = fq^ ; qft * ftr. f%. = f%4>T; STT = %»RF n , <f£. 

5 rpr m— 

%. 3 T. = aqJWj 57 ^ 7 * 7 . 

q. i, 37. » fftsrartf 37 *%. 

fa. HT. = fasRfa* € 7 ft<q. 

3^%. * «TRqTftRT 3^7, 37777 ^ffT^ #5?^ R^3 SUf, 5^. 
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-t- 

[«r] wa n. n. ?. ?. 51. % W ; 

^TT. ft. \ \\R. 

51. mH *filffo> g. ^ 5lft5R, «fta^RTO 5. 

3TT5Zft5 «ft t qjTOft JT3\f5; 55*5. 

nr. 5. 5. n. fftfnta, “ ?rs * w tfftijrciq nqwt qqft* g. * ” 
ami ws sftrq aift. ( = arnfft* $ °, U ^ ). 555515 ft. ar. qftft 

anft. n^sRimi arftfts ‘ g ^ Turift^r^R ’ art ant, = %5 g. t n. t j 
£t crrfr^r arnn 5i£r. ^ ^wa 5i£r. tru m ft^T ant. 

[ «n ] 5155ft ftn fo*ft ^It tmp htt gg* ^t^i flrqrsft 

ft5 ftm^ft qrg qre ‘ nar^ fagft ’ qrrft ^twKt c< ntqftft nn&igftt 

ftm ant. 

[ \ ] nansn Fff5$j ciqftte. 

naretffo \\ riiaft 535 3Tt£cT; am sropft |>5R anjg cpw 
^55 ant. 55 nsofft’ft t 5 * ft^anj^ ^icT mraq 4 3^ ’ ant. qi 
* r o^rftrr 55? ‘ ?fTtw^r ’ arm anj? ?qi*qffit fircftnwqr grcsmrtft 55ft 
ant^f. nft 55551?: ntoeFW 555 t anjg 5t gw f 515=51 ant 5 arnfft 

gg^T5 ant. n^aRfsqi HR'4 t 3555T 5T3pj #fii \<C 5 «T*51 51SJ5 

\ 6 3T5TJ W ftftrS 5T fl^Ri 3W3 ant. 

3EBW«- 5IftR — 555 5^5 * q 4 WT5T ’ 515 ant^j qft55T=5T |5T 

4 fSRTcft Mr ’ ftr. 5R5K; ‘ |55Rft ’ fft. **5R; *5fti cftn t «5T 

51 <515^5131 “ ’JTR qftRftl 5ftlftr nft5 ” art 5R5 ant?!; 515 t 5R1 
5Ri 551 fti&rrc, nrt^ft qftr amt3 ft*. k 5 g;*!# f%. 5^515. qigt 
u^ir \ nTt'WtT^r nft argg ft 5# % antn. r5t5 u^wnr 4 ar£R » ant 

5 q;qj3m arenn, 5ft greroftf; 5it^5i^r 551^; 551^1 

arR5T^^TRT 5^5 ( ? ) f5T®l; l 515 «5iq* T%. ( ? ); |5T^ anq:51*fft 
fft. 3TT*5ftft; sfttT fft. 5K5R; — G^T U. 

5ft5I 5T^f — 355 G^l ? ? r5T5tftr 5ft, c5t^ft ftftt ! *5igt ‘ ^TT5 
qftRRft 5ftrftt 5tf^ aft.’ Q35ft fft. ant. 35^ ^fUinr ftr^5R antci. 
Atftl 1%. 5H5R, 555R, aifelfrft 5?5R, fft. ( ? ), ***K, 5^IR, 51if 
va am argef rqicfft c^ram ‘ nft>55 ’ ant. fft. 5T55, aiftft 55?mT5 arft. 
5fl 5ftw#T arg^ t 5^ %. ant5. 5lt % 55-5 |£mI^1 55M 5F5 
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( ? ) fa. wfcfa , — ^rrcTr f%. gd ; fTFn srrrRTg f%. g?r ; sgRR 

qptT fR, t??T; {<TFn ?RqRT f%. T?gM \£. 

[ 5 ] ( t ) gfawST T^Rt g§R? < $ *TT 3T<3frgT R?R>. 

(R) g**Rig gRtgT ggRij grfr. «*rrt qw g^ts f*R ^n%. ^ ^ 
gte^giRT gig 3rrt, ^ggerpRT argiq^g R^g? R^t sit?. ( O 
gR-ggr^ srt# <j^t gfc «nfc. ( y ) grog ^ gg«*iHl3 

Tint =gtgTsqT 5 R$T*TT >jgfcjfa d^'bl'^T g^TTg? 3T% 3TR i<Ml- 

q*g RRr i$. (\) g^g?Rft gifrg ggrRrg: ^ q?3 *nc^ ggigs 

g®T?T. gtST^ SRRilg g°g#g ggOTRHi 5tTT 3T gRR R33 5ta 3W3RT 5T 
j^g* w^Tfag Rrt w-n. gig g^rg «ti^k gRT t^Rr^t $Rqft?R 
ggg ftfa %55T <tR. ( «. 1. 1. 1. ^Y ). ( ^ ) *n. ?. g. n^ST^lT 

Rpf Rtfa gRR cRR RT?* 3?R3. <*JT*PRR gf*R 3 T^5 

3 T# gR 3 gRt. ( vj ) grg<R gg?R qssft Reft sh^rR^t Tigg^rngg gRfa 

gf in^r sreRfr. 

- R - 

[sr] ^ v *, 9**5 \ 3R* 5T. US*; W, 

?gT RRTRT. 

5TT ^'J\, ??* *J. M ** *• V <%R; f. *Y\SY qiR, *«. 

-rrof m% ; graf gg^ ; Rig! g* rcrr #tt ; gigf gm argRcK 

i 

[ ®n ] ggR^fi Piggaggigt wfu rtt wt Rg TcR^T gg^T gft 

g $?rt m rtr otfra gt*g*ft Rrr gig. arefR ^rt gT^T. ggsT gw 

5RRT. 

[ I ] grig 'g^raRR^t 55 R g^gRg gg^55, 
re^T-^grg^ rtt *g*T3i. 
qn gm — ^rg^, 

qq mi — ( R. ^ gt^g ? ) ; gm-RTgf^ g 
H^3=5t gRgigr^; Rrt*F5T; ^ Rtt ctwft, gfTgg Rtt gig^i, 

g ®tfR) Rn f^R; fw rtt =gT^ ; qrgiT Rtt gTggT, rtt 
Rtt gg^fr. strst, r^rrit ^Rl<. 

Rtg< nig RV, % ^y qi^ gRrgg Rm gig?. 

q^T ^ sgRn. ‘rr* tiling eg gig^iR ®rRw ftj ^nRe. 
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[$ ] ( O ‘%rgn ^ &r§n q?#T atfaa# # ana «RaaT#aT 

qTtft #3»a gvfT Ufa «n^t vft” (r) vu faqr# afa 

^rP. ( \) “ *TOft *Wt ^RT f§RTfR*a clt f^TORT 

g^HR W JTtaTRT *jrm ”, ama^t a^SRRT Sftz 3TT%. *ITO naasStsfta 

qta agrq nzqr aw ‘form’ ^ ‘aV «n %. a. syuy «j<ff anfaiata siren stan 
ST# f# 3 a. ( Y ) 5 «PT 55 TRT 3 &<<T. 

~ 3 - 

[ 3 f ] wi, fawn \\ a. 

na 5 T. ?y^o am g. H anaqR; a^ta faai snt. ?. t«\v<i 

# t*. 

A- rrt tr#t; aa$nRT str^t srit qraa ‘s*a snsr n^Tfaq *gaT*i 

arrant f^TTT rrpr-’ st# stt|. 

[ an ] at# qfqa an %kA sin 3 #, qT ntq^qT qTfo*$tfaq#aT. 

[ 5 ] STSJT^m 3 T# TORTO 3 TT 3 TT 3 T 3 C q# qqRRTT^ *TT JR- 

gRftaria g#qR atfogq. ^st«ft ^rqii qn 3^; an q'te^R; &rgq* 

an 3# vat^j fa$ sria 3#; 3^# aftfi $aa;ift, *faa ; st# 3R «n 3# qT€t?5 at# 
# 5 ?ar^; qr§ aiT ^w ; $T#t qn 3 # ugR \ o sq^. q aqiannK 

[ f ] ( O #«gqr ^qisqfqt at# naatfia sngaqT# sn|a. (r) a$*R 

snq#aT ar^r. angS qi^rt mq ate naaa ai^f. ( * ) nfaqan fT a$*R 

\ » sqT saaaricffo srnHT. aa^T qrsrfag; <?RT ante. 

- » - 

[ si ] far. R. m. tr. % 3 , n^amT, a«R. 

g. **<**;*. *\*Y. 

[stt] am# # 3 *j<Nt qrfft atqt^n ‘ftft’faw ^qn# ^ #t#t qt- 
aato qrq. 

[ % ] aaraa, a ## a^aanft, ? Rtad qtat q a>aR^T#t 

ma# 3 # aiqT?:. 

’ afa^ata gaff yh sqa^r stirt sn#a. fi afSR aRaHta srgjr sm^f 
3Tf^qrfM sn#, sr^ft aqrqqq^f ^tq sa#. arrgS aaa#i^ ^q^iaq #i 
ar£t. sraaT qq|^a aqra sr# f#aa aift. 
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[ $ ] ( O VTTlTt^ qft T?^ sn|. ( ^ ) ‘^©1’ $ 

*1 f^Rit arrtt ( 3 ) g$g ggtf k • hzstHt gtt btt^ct. ‘tNi’ sn|. 

( V ) fTIRR ^55 ^ 1 g5^ R>fa %<3T’. 


[3t] g. ?. *tt. m. Ro, $. UK. 

?i. u%r % g. k m^- t %. \\*° g h 

( «n J q'ttftvre c?T^fR fan fasqgg^tgr qifa^fa urn sqrqtoTgqvfRT 

*ts. qnq> ^tcft m z<$. itohttztfi f^TFim rttwit wn %g fa*n, 

fqRPR ^T ^?5T 3n|. 


[ 5 ] WR SFfggr ^’-TT *Rg5T*ftiiJ $*R gq*g g^TiR qm «R£ 

qR>55 qT%. 


smKrc qm 
q$^ gtrteqRi 
%f^n 

g$T3R 

ijjtfefi'jff 

STtfcltfT 

'RTfaqnfr, $RT^ 


ggg^rc *fqfcr «sqg 
-?ft<Rift nm^ fasn^ 
fa^RT 

3 s^STHT Q 51T5T- 
-m* HgTSR. 

qnwq ^rc $ arafMT gfa *t%t. 


g^ji \6 g«afi m % ; \ qz?5, r &Pfa, ? n, afar. \ gV 
sqTg, gqsrq ms^T an|g. g^RT% iifafig s arernfaqi sreft snln. 

[%] ( O step grgtcfR g^g*. ( * ) ssrgg^ *qsq. (\) faroa 

«sgqi fofg fam * gg %\ it^sr 3rt 3tt|. ( v ) ^gnPR ?<qg ^gigrfafa 

sqifa srg^ 3?g ftfatn *n$. ( \ ) wre «tt% g gt ^ gisft 

«tt%^t. ( $ ) “ srg^g faqpro 3 tr.” 


[«r ] fat. ffa. m. m. vs, %. R. 

s. ?T^q; g. n gtgqR; l. \\*R ®trs\ u. 

?n#s -5; 
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[ 3 TT ] 013 f^iff an PI 2 T 3 $wft- 

<fcT. JNTOt ORTTspOT -^51 gf JTT^f^off^qjfT 3R. 

[?] ^rfei wr of<Rft 

qrrsft , ^/r ^Vt 

gq^q 3=^3 far} oog^R 

}st? =%<*! 

orraqro ofa* h s ni<r# ^ s q^, ^ %r 4, v> roi^t ?n *3*13; 
gqR vo qTrit, qo^fter t,w, ggcWR 3Ti| ?cR %. qiiT *ra:T3t o^pfar wmi 

31# RO#. 0?3RHT 5FRR-‘ | gPR SJR33Sl$ RTT. *3RT3 giT ^RO 

&fO T^T JTT?^R wil If - * * 3 TT'-#(t ORiT f^?T JT?3R $010, ’ R?5RRT 

$mz ‘?t o?t*r «Cr’ 'rot sttI. 

[ I ] ( O ^'’qrm4t grer qi% ofa^r 'rofa 

3TTW# <3T3<R OT^ OOjjRT# OR*?! ^€35 Rt-RT Rfifl# rfT fl?3R K^T 3TT^. ( H ) 

^mil'-ff TJfURT 3.^q> qt<RTN«.’ 


- V9 - 


[ 3T ] m. f. R. 4. I. *TT. ; 33 3T. 3 «?. W. 

g. <Uo; JT. it Ho? ^Tsq?; ?. ?W. 3TROT 03* ®tT55 T,R*ft, 0?3R 

3T-j4. 

[ an ] gqT^ arno srltfi oRipfte qwq cffoqpqT 3qTft$R?T ok. 

[ 5 ] ?TOR JT3TT5I#t RTR?* 3T553T Olt R3'7. 

xggr^qj qrrRR mm jttr, #t$t ^-Tj^ft. xqosfr aih^ir 
JI^R 3?#?5 (%. 3T<JR5f%3T RT^STR qiT 5TR ? T%. 0R3R 


XOfT^SR RT. 5RJ3R 
(3*53 RlCt) T%. ^ror. 
farcf t%. orr 
X 3tf^«RRt rtt f^r 
rrri% ( snqqjiR ) 

qrn #t£orfrr t%. rrzt. 

3»it §€t f%. 30 crt. 

3 Ftt cfte 3 «igft ( ^ sn^ror ) 


X3*fta rtrot o<ft. 

RTtqiqifr tV^RTTR ui qraqtq 
RT^RTfT f^. faw 
t%. gmR 

<9 STT^RT \i #T. 

^tqfr qrn fq. ( ) 

rfpft 5f*RcI #R5T RHT f^. qJTq¥ 

qrrT 

wmz si?. ( ^t. gfr. ) 


Bull. DCRI-tUM 8 
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CT^ir ^ 3R¥^I, Vj gStRR. ggifo BTTWft g^WTR. 

sntci. ? gsnf, \ gt« nfag nig%, anftr -fc#, gfatr, *faft «rit 

f%f%«r oqrfTt 3T%. 

[ \ ] ?frr ^gw m'mt *n$r g nn «ftt «g$ng p$ arfvjgrRnt 

«3RW %?#. 

[ «r ] «rr. 5 . h. n. %. w. gn vs r. ?, q. vs. ftairgT. 

g. W, *T. S. K\t\. T^TT^t g gpR^T SKM t*Toft ant. 
grm£t g mnft mt gezirttfns fn a# aRR ant. <?=«5, g<*f# ngg f t 
gwrrt. 

[ an ] ^gr?7 gn nggm g nuifT gn t^pjj gr gta nigMte 

ftgTST. 

[%] n*rare gpg g^gg^ m gRjnnft tt tsRnft. 

[ |] (t)g^g ¥T5gi gT^g stht m ngg mfr. giggrer 

ant. n tgig g ^ gwsHf ntt ants. ‘ gts gr =%?n. ’ a?# aitgg 
ant. ( * ) gm^gRtgi fasng^re ^RTgrar mg* %3T b$ g^gtni 
t^nr top gr gn wrt% gRfgre im gritto g rMt tfit gn wrrt 
CTfTRT^ fg^R to ant. ( \ ) tol^ *T^R n^gi3. 

-<*>- 

[«r] ftr. *g. m. m. <\ s. c\$. 

g. SJ. \\\\ g. *• tofR; %. ^ o. 

v. k\ro g. t° s^gR; %. m<i * 

«fw aTToft gnto nsr^c g |3 r iRsfrgt git npn% ar^far nanj^ngr 
to ant. 

[ «n ] to to ftn to to gig togr g? gg^gz gn grt %t 
tftgT ^ ggg^R gn mi fn^i€t gig. fntgta ^ 

gRT 5<55T. 

[ ^ g 

gRfnnft 

xgif^s ^gfatft; g#r: (gg, ar. ^) gftn nnggR ( gn. gr. Sr. ) ; 
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( 'HI. 3. s. 1%. ) 

wqjit m . <gii wi 

^ cr^ir \C JT33T% 11H 31% i^ltcr %l| 3f%? 1% $TT ^ 

\ 13m 3T%. q <qft$ % itfcrfl ( 15ft ) ) 

1*F5T% 15*3 31%. 1(1^ 31%. \ 11^3. 

d «%iqftf %raict, iti 3% % % $% ^rtwd ( ^t 3 l); 

3i%. atlft ft. hjsir 3?% ht^ ( nra ), m§ ( ntf ) 

itth 3T% ; f% dk m, %etfi ifo ( %ftf ? ) 

qTf qm. II 3TNHFIR'i Y 1T#3. 

\ *%% 1 \ q%qr% R Hfi^r, 

* *Rg%. 

q^W Y ^ 5qi% fjR. 

[ \ ] ( ? ) gvn nfs%T 3i% i*m 3?g% BTfaftfr ^ 

3TO^t3i5ft hth (% am 31% ( ^ ) “%mra g*n n%r’a%Tfft 

H3155^[ 1^3 fT %lf *f d% JTTfRq 3T WI5 eTCffTa 

$&•*•” ( ^ ) dte \\° % %?ra 3 tt% “jrrI# &feiT 

tftg; %$% jp^i 3idte am %g.” 

-\° - 

« 

[ar] %: *r. m. a. I. 

g. \\<i ?r. s. 

IRvft^T RRT 1iT33T 3J% 

[ SR ] <%! %%i ?ft qieft I1TT STRTl'TT W%t; eft 

’qTg. 9RR 5IT^, 

[ I ] HfjRfcfts cH5fmT si n IKRT^ H3I5fta ^ 1*^ STaitl. 

“wRct ciifta# eft qieft gn ia%” wira %i$ 1 %, a%qT% ift, 
nfi3R 1 M 1 Hit 3i%. dci? %ft eft ^ S^ 55 

q ^ qfal 3*1% %T 31% jfftf, W, fT^, %, 

qrqql, it ql nHi =#gm 

[ \ ] ( O ‘ftft hrii ^.’ g m ^<R 

%r 3i% ( ^ at afara snt. 
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-??- 

[sr] n. %. *n. m. 

?r. V\R\ nmftf g. u gw* ; i, R*. 

[ an ] g?w gss f%TT m gt^ts *rr 3<rh^ gts. 

<?r> *n&. 

[ 5 ] 3TTt*rra ggsra fq^r gift. *»fjRR at&flra ‘*r^t’ wte^t ant. 
q$»RRT WR*T — “n^SR 5t ^ft ft'RTR W^SR 

q^r ^n^ ,, °’ 3 rtt ant. “ott k&t g<s arngm tsg^ g sr qT#3 
*r "53V«ff g iteft; gcn^t? twp g garc I s*Ra 1%.”'” gfoffa * ? tort 
g&q ant. tffa tsrg?, qtfte, n^ag, to®, $ro>ff, %Z *rr g?5$t ari^g. 

[ i ] ( O g*TT gfatftc? <ftg WR U$3 fl^RTT m*n ‘^RT 

qRT’ *iaj* n?r fowR3 ant g g^q st gfw* ant. ( \ ) t^artg, 
SgRnfci t*r*P Rifl WT ^T. 



[ ST ] V. %. Gl.®. U-,%. n|^, T^sqRT. 

g. ?<>o^ 5i. *m g. 3 «; ?. ?w 

# H. 

' ^T; TO. g^SRT^ 5T T^RT aRTT fiRSTT. 


[an] 3TH ftg 3R® qtfR flRRTR WR mftv RR ^ qj^R 

m&\-, gggfNT qrT^qftftq’ft m. m qn^u^ ggg z$. 


[ 5 ] ^faRRT 1 fofaa 

R Xqn^T 3TRR ^ ?RTT^ ^*RRT 

* x*rcr g-m^ ggq^T 

* X^RfT &TOT 

* g^q>, t ftrats* 

* tt ?TT got, ? ^ fa J^WT^ 

? t^RT w^rr 

s 


g JTsrRJSfft stt gw. 

* X*fa$S TOfat 

T%55 qfikTWI ^T 

an got 

\ irag^R 

? HT5fk 

? qT^5 qrn got 

^ ^itqT s fwiRfr anf^r f^gpT 
WfRR ^ 5tfTg* 

\ ^ TOtgj 
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^t y^ mirea: srtfte \ ga^mra s «nq»t % aufta. 

[ § ] ( O ?i. ® fts «m n tfftqftr qfcftqi aqa «#. 

WT«5«nfT WTWra ftSTSJTT f T^5qT. ( R ) fft*1 # smft \ R rftl^t 

PR $tfr. ( O “f%a& ftsupr qfft ar^a fftqqs * 

“^5Tf^rT afar tat ^ftq^ft,” f^5qren4f (\) awn g%a 

npR fft<ST 31 %. 


- «- 

[ «r ] ft. STT. $. <\ $. ct'4. 

g. ?oo^ ? 0 ; 51 . *T. 3 . n JW; S. tW sfofc. 1 . 

ai<£i+. 

[ arc ] hts^t ^ fan g^t qaTotoi gpd gn qn mi 
qnft^. m^sTf q^ ^ gu% qfrs fasMt m ^Tiftsfr | <qft 

[ % ] fftfu s^rt# JT5TT5W qn q*re ftmf a ^ftreaia-^n, 
^Ti, foq#, Tftftteft, st^t, ^t, aftT, m \ nia% % nrt. 

“ qn nafi% ftaf sa^TH aaifnnft m srg^ aifqwffanfr %$ri «tt ft«q» 
«tt ^qv3i5ri<t% tam gan^ *pr &rt q^nft £tft qft %&*••” 

[ | ] ’ ( ? ,) saftff fft$a fft'fa &st 

- t»- 

[ ar ] qft, rtt 3 , %. 5 ; npsR, ^t fftairai. 

3 . *<a° aaffo a. u 3 *aR ; ?. sw afcft. 

[ 3TT ] 4*t*t nrug ^ qir<£a ^ a?r*T eft 33^Tftl nT nta«aT 

ftftqT aZT. 

nsigsT ('O-gnfftaarc, aft qfea r 
g^Tisr. XaiaS^R 5TT|-vft^ 

mg (Rt)-<m% W* wft irtH tfrwr ‘^r ; 

iTftr, te?, mwita, qsfon aK^ft, mq^ a btt^ *n% irtq^n ^ 

f^Rnftr, 3Hf^iftr% fagg <j aft — 

aft q>n ft?rjp 3Rfa ftsr^TT t ; PJqfr, 
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Blsfoq, smw, qn, naB^, swf itt r£ «f 

focp v o$q irt^rr $. fop fo&p <; 

o?lp 3 * bbtb?;, * sb«br ^ %. 

[ \ ] ( O “£tctit «rrbtb §3<r fon sirb qrafaR, %% 

B cromHt ntep fosTfa^.” ( R ) foqr3 foR n^rt. 

- n- 

[ ®T ] *TT. %. $. B. I. UT. 3. 5; $ t V 9. ^V5,^. 

9- *<>U; 51. *W; S. *M*. 

3 ? 3 ?f ant. 

-[ an ] faqianz gsnft qni q^ft fan fos^T nfa 3^, <jan afatnfaqqi ms. 

[ $ ] B5JoflB apj^. 

[ % ] nfaian^fa 3 thhb <PRta k<$\. 

- **- 

O ] fa. *T. *$**, faKIRT. 

9. **U; 5T . t W; ?. ***•; ^fan bR m^T ant. 

[ 3fi ] mat qfanra; anfar rit^t qrcnR; Bin yJr bt nfamfo m^T bzt. 

[ 5 ] 5RT B B^nfoT ATT gqT. 

xqrrtfr 3R53 q>r#r np^ xfo 5 itbb bb fa& qteRT b ibrbr 

x^bskt b B^aft bbb;t 3T mi gfo «r ^nit b^r ^mp-nsis^, 

B( %*T ? ) 5 y ^ fosp-i^T, BT7BT B B^RB R 

33 fon «MV to «T*r»jjC; qtot, fanot, wrq<t, 

&bbr qm s^r, nfo^ Mb an btzb r 

BfT 3 R BBT 3^r, Bf 5 R 

to to*j 3 anBTB BTfi$ art y 
n=t, nto, brtb, $t*rb qfo bit. 

q;$q bbtbs; \k, to* ^ sbsbr. 

[ t ] ( O qTZBT^T Bcffa BRnTB^BT B^Rfo ‘ QfN faiq’ q5g t 

$ii sto b qirrfqqnw %m %bt. ^tb arfo^R ^r 5^5 gq>^ br* 
flfot. qn^lTB BK B>¥0?nfaqjft f$B URT. BB ?qT fasq B ifort 

Btt ^ ? bit Be** faR snt. 
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- ?«- 

[w] fti. t %. v 

?r. \\\R «hpwt 9. u ^3^; i. aim** *. 

9T«tq>. 

%. =9. 9T. <9 ? &. U 995£ 9T9in'fl9 9R 9T9T9T fl$3R *dt. 
99s ant. 999>fo <9T nf3RT9*R xx§ a*# f^f. 39RR9T 
ft«9 ^ 3TT|. ( 51. t\Yo HI^o qn ^. ) 

[«n] ftqrsft rtq nRtnr *^99 st fqrr ^m'Nfr fan 9tens qzq'fo, 

nfrT9*ft qn foqqs ^ qnmfoqjft 919. * 5993 9 1 3 rt 9199T 9 

<<rt brt. 

[ 5 ] fT^frc qn feqqss 
9 nft iqftimT qn nm arnncRn; 3 q qn nm 

9995R qn ; atr t 5 nj*?r qn wr s*H qn vm t 5 J$ 99 <jff-qiT wtr, 

9 r<r | 5 R, nit*, =nm qn str =91331, =ntnfi, anftr 

mqr^n q&ft nm m nn^nni^ i \ ntn^i nt^nrnf nt3 antn. 

[ | ] ( O *mi — “9R99I ftm annnnfr 9 qs«9itt sit 

xt § 3 X^jx . qiftar, amqitt ntf93i% ; q999i<t ntfasiit; 

cRfRi sitqnf r^nf^T antn. 51 arm® $91 ant 9it*ft 9to 

3%^. 9n*a mn 9tf*& ^ 91=91 9&it ft9rsi %3i qift*t nsgsi 9 

9JR9 99T nni9 3939 %9RRtft ftsq ftqm 9*fit ^ %&.” (r) ft*9 
*pfa n?<9t% ant. ( \ ) 3?|nrCr mfr. 


-*<- 

[aq] ifc %. m. 91 ^ §, 5. 

5i. ni9 g. *» 9tn9R; UM! 9it. *y nnSfr, jirvto * 

t 99 t% s& 9 , “nt 9 i 9 tr 9 fe&aiNt 9 m,” 9 <r ^qraquraf stq, tl 9 S — 6 # 
^55 9w sitcfr. 

[ an ] 959 t^t ^ nq? 9 qnftss wait % qiqiaft ftn 

9T^95ft 39559 R %%t. qmt n^RT qta»ft9T n45!T. 

[i] qwt n^sm. . 

9K9-9t9T9ft 9f^9 h^X 9^9 9n^f9Tft>jft ffrqTS* 9 9Fftq> 9199. 
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Assuror aiwra qrsq ‘ ft*** qiqsqjR ^r^r ’ 3$ snit 
jwtSt zsivu qifr. fqsqq. ssroft rwri 3rt snt. 

[ \ ] ( O qi f f€r qRqr mv q?3 q^ 3Tfr q# aft* 

!?R ^TcT 3TT3. ( R ) T^mTfl tqnttlW ^qR^RT#, q^qs^T fqRqRR 

qq ^ara. qR^R witfrqT *r$R?rc sRraf. *mm $ t qq qTfq sragiR 

m qq.R fqq<R qRcu q ;qiq srrri Mfo qs^T. ( \ ) sw^qRTq* 3*n 
q^q gqirar«n qqR'KT ?lara. 4 <r qqq^qq qfTcit ‘ stsj qq srst 

ftsq -w y> . qi-'.T iRiq ‘ rqqRw ’ q^rara. ( y ) ggeRRHi’ xvw q g^iR 
U*frr ^"H qsjRq qrqfqq tutt. ( h ) fi% qfRWRtRT qqqfqqqq; qT^RT 
fqqRTT qSRr»Vl& m J^njq <jlqfa«T 3Tf^. ( % ) WXH \\ qfT. 


- n ~ 

[ «r] i%. =q. *n. m. ?. %. ?*. 

a. %q q. >o <itqqR ; %. qm« ?. 

qr?5iq> <Bqq>RR. 


[ 3TT ] fqg3 q.l|^5 qsrjWFJff 1%TT 5£T3ft qnfoR q qKRTT RqRRTR; ^ 
q^ f3frqas% ^f^q>irrqT qrq. 


[ ? J 4tg3R ^R §qcRR 

JRRRT. 

qqRcWST *qR ®TTq*l3TTf#qR 

— qi%q 4gq 

-•'flRjfR 

Y WRR 

z$\i qjqlcft qreq^ 

gitarcra^ RT; n r ? p - s*tTa<?, fat s 


( fkuym, qrf qif qfaratf ) q 

*qR ^qR2[R 
<q>q ^T'fftR 
RTT 5TflR^R 

sraq^roq ^qRqR 
qiq^T»3R q^R 

$ *r<tr 
gq?RR. 


[ i ] ( ? ) p«c |qcRR qRi jrrtosrt 3rt sni ( ^ ) %msni 

^JST ^Tf.TT f^T^R qf^qT qYfiq^R qicj aW v\ri. ( ^ ) q3lo5^J 
3Tf|q. 


-Ro - 

[«r] ‘q. 5Ri. ^4. k, $. ws. 
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g. ?°?>$ ftfts ? ? ; 5T. ?\|* nft° $. ?* WI3?R; %. ???? 

T^%. ?•. 

[ 3 tt ] s,to jrs toj,^ an *Rtot i%n mto gnR<T3* tsrpr an 
totot. an ^R^lTsqT IT?. “ aft JTHT9 angg ^ftR n3Rftt 

I 3 ^ ntore ^$n¥to stoa w fto arft.” 

[ 5 ] rr^SR n^R to 3?q§ ft |^r. 

nwsiK tomr ( «st. to ) f%*TR ( to ). 

*nto ^R?a ( fto ) tgmn an ijftait ( to ) 

tojsr qn toas ( gin? ) tng’a an gammas 

<fta an T%aa? ( f%qn. 3 t. it . ) tsigja ( to ) 


3ft toga cm nftsT ft? ( aj. to ) 
nton-35, ( at. ) ; ftto-te atom? 

( cfFTft ) 


toj^ an g?to an ?tfto (gfn?) 
toan arft?; ton^Ra gftjRT? 

( am^t ) 


'v9 V3 

^ nft toto a aiftto nton ; ? fto-ftgm ; ? ftoai to?n ; 
? mftm nton; iftnnt g^a^ra (toR) ; ^o jftsft, a<f 
Sftacra ftfg. . 

[ i ] (?) aato »wpn ft* siaft sift. ( r ) jt?sr n4 sftft 

sqgn; ant. CO nfsurer tor “ ftoRRT g%K a ftarm ajwnt ” 
( v ) “to* jrato jgagc to to to aft.” 


-*? - 

[ 3TT ] V. %. m. *JT. ? $. toffo f A. 

g. ?o^ toa ?? ; ?i. ? w nftsto g. ?* to?R; ?. ???* 
to. ?°. 

[ air ] to aito jrss t^rma ftn mto §hr?r* tsiwa. an ^r?- 
ftton to<jftftqft ma. 

[ I ] gmfa* Ro #g naicR ant * aqtot a>a ant. t** ftansS to 
snta. fT ton ant. 

[ | ] (?) to 3?a?m nto ?tcr nft a nasftft tor to ant. 

( O gftft n to m ^nqaf^T m?, mto imurs ftn ant. tosft 
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snfo ( \) m naf,*RT aita “nn*g &rq» a4 

V\^k^\ v SWT sn|. 


- - 

[ «r ] S^r. 

g. *<>?* annf^nq* ar. m° q. v» s^ ; ?. **u 
*& H; ?r. *V*t g. 3W? ; f. 

JIRVfW mf f&ST. J^* 3^ 3*1$. 

[ 3fT ] ^ fan f^IJt qur^ STT 3TTiqTtt% *&qqRT 3K canon. 

^ ^sirra <3 *t 1TT3T. 

[ $ ] qn nm anqRft qfer sqn^T* gi qn*$nnft. 

— gggsi* n*nq^ $tt 

— faqigg — T^mq 

qfTR^ qfia^R qn UTR qn UTR 

n^Ftq q gw q gqft g**T*; qtWT nteqfte 

$ «t€t ; qtq^q qronre; *m «ti nftqrfT qm anzqT^t; flTqrft 

qjTT ntg?^. 

[ | ] ( O q^ra gage «rK wt3t. ( r ) =qRT% fcq ^>qrt 

5*3. ftsqRT fT qq; aqn* ^nt 

- - 

[ sr ] a. %. *n. ti. 1 1. &gfa tf . 

5T. w« nnW q. af*q^T* ; f. uu fe%q* 3 gw. 

( gn fom amrcRT iigqfr fcwr mm qR*t «w* ant ) y 4, spr*, gqra. 

[ «it ] qm g$ q n1$ gsr^t qT dn qtqnfte fafcqT gig. 

[ 5 ] ann^fi. 

5iq>ta $i*n — xqg^ft =gtq fag qgaft x^raft *gna 
ggg* an #, xqgsft an gm an tqi^* 

f^gm 3tq»: — xnciqft tng*q <*ns<R; qqgqj* qn gt — f*qri*. 
ftKstaft am^g t*rg<g qm greqq qiftigiq nlq* ntq% nt^n, 

qqrggr, ^r^n qn ^Ta*. Rptg^, ^ g ?n* g«aft ft^g 

gg^ sqnft an|g. 

q^g gnft sqn^T gtt antn. v gg«nig an|g. 
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[ i ] ( o ^paift |5{J *tc, era® &jt ftsff s* (fr K CR 

( ^ ) fttelfcft TOf qjR 3T# f^5^. TOT 

flcft, ^ 3^ *TT%cft 3TFft STTi ( o jfteTfjft =^T stfft 

-W- 

[ ST ] CTnp& S^ROT * %. \<\ % W m 

51. K\*\ ft. 9TTT%R *. ^ 5^R; K. ?W 8<&R 

R^TS'T^teT 3TR5T 5*1%, 

[ an ] mil ttt gft e ftt% e an to^tcr 

5TRI $q m UT^Tcfl® me. ftoST IK g* «T3T ? *fa$ 

^T^Rim% %53T 3fft ftgft. 

[ C J fttTT JT|3R RlftfteT mt 1%5TO? gTSfR JT5IR?ra. 

C^Rer mKTs to?^t qn # 

%5np — qtr 5<ft, to sraqs ^t^r, mm^R, *kk R 

<5TT*WeR q qgcl TO SRI^ ^T*p RTT #. 

iftTOH-mqit, irttR^SiT; WoK 1IT, 

^rr£r. 

fttee*-m% Rft, fftma, g^l ^ \ s^rgft. 

^ * * sft 

[ I ] CO |3R 3TI5WTTO q«W cRtfR %*ft. (R.) “g3R3 5T3I STlHt 
ft* ft ftftN'r mftt an to sm? ftft fft«r ftft.” 

IrfobKft ft 5 * ftft 311%. ( 3 ) “TO^It fft^mfT TOTOTOCR 9TTO 

et%t *ie% q^fr im sFTfftm” ( ). 

[ ar ] *n. f. 3. ft. !. w. ft tf ) 9. 

g. ?<m H; 5i. m3 «n g. m ftnam^ %. \arr 

*nft. *K. 

et* aftsfr m%l ^ Tilftf fft?T, IT^SR ST^TS 33*3T 3THTCT. 

[sti] OTRTfl ^iqti t%tt q;Fit^l fmm, qRRi^t ^qrft ^iiqt^ ^RTm ?k. 
[C] qtroi^t«qT9TTTOaft3m<T*iT^TO5i^3TTOqT%3#. 
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[ i ] (?) sms wm fan qrrc | qnsra nnff/ wwfl a rra^TH fs&sft 

srnCt. ( R ) *= q * ntstifts q^r n^raR gq^q ,^. 

[ ar ] ter. m. \ &. kw. 

g. toRRifczm ?* ; n. ?Ky^ nm s. r nfaiR; %. 

u. 

[ ®n ] <r^t *maT n>^u nter srtqqq. ntesn m^m «m^T 
smcfnfa o;<s *qR? irnmfte antemfr ? zmnfcrff ‘ fgj ’ qsm 

£tst. nmqzr nnra anqp ^fer ntasm^R a#. 

[ % ] *Tf 3 R fTafft JRRflft cm *?R an ^f|¥T. 
am^raft ^$i*p ( fam ) qg % a $ga ;qff 

arctaft sNt. 

RFRnra;, akRir, fmasql, an nu, asnqs, artam: m % nfa% 
nfasn artea ft. nnR ; ms^faT gaR (mam); srtmRmft sift a; n^R 3 ; 
^rt an nk (ntnft am) — dniftt «frr arte; aafta^n ftrgR ( aft* ) ; 
w gaR ( mam ). 

o^ir ?<: n*nss. 

[ § ] ( O fafts * mnN ns*R 3*te. ( r ) 

n^RT $rqz — “ ^ng^Rt =makr a^n ft*r *r«§rt miam 

g^-fr anfaV’ 


- ^\9 _ 

[ 3 T ] ft. 'S. R. % %. <^ ; nf 5 R, RTT f^RT. 

5 T. qiT. q. ?o ?farR; ?. ?*** ^ 3 . RY. 

'fiin^RT arm wn qazcn ark. 

[ art ] ®<mRrm ftn sTnsw g*q fan sra mtfte far <rs qkte ssqn. 

ftqfrRT ntwfRT ms. 

[5] — <trt nm wr. 

xanaft 3 ts^ far anaft n^ns s^rrt a qnaft shirr «n gq. 

Pwsr ^rM utr 

kia^ smgja nn jttr, ^ am rtr, ntqR nttfr ( ^rt ) n^RR qm 

3 <m, q q skt ^ar. ^ n^ram ^a n«qngj. 
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qfcrc qtq^ 5^0 qTqjRT. 

SRST q^q qi3T qTR 


JRT £ 

q§^ 

gqR 


^rRft 

qfqr^ 


qfiz 

fHR 



qqs 


ffYfcrqpiq 

q?R 


[ I ] ( 1 mi qmre Ms; qq^g stag st$t 

rt|. (r) fqsqrt q^q q^rt stts. ( \) gifa gn fa 51^35 
5^ ^ stt M n#. tfqqR Mit qn *o } g. 

- 

[sr] ST. *5*. ? $5. R?. 

g. K°R% R\; S. ?HyV fa. q. ?5{ =er. ^v<\ I^TT. 

^ g*m ; f. ? w a **• k%r\ ft w. 

^R <fiRtfr 3T^ft q**qT qRg. ^T q$3R qjj^q gnq mftqi 3?T | < 

( fa. =q . m. *q. s &. u qr*Rt*R qM anFc ^rfa. ) 

[ an ] sjtrTt qraq ffa?5 qrtfa; mi; nfa mr fa. qsfa f*Rqo5-qT far 

qTl. tfqjfa SS STcST. 

[ % ] sfa* qsnmfr gq< arfa qM foRqs. 

xqrrfa Rfaq fag qnfa ^qraqR 

*lfa (qjRtfrg %<qg’) (wt t&ft fts q?ft) 

qwgsR fafa Tfaiqg 

fanp q gft qm htr (gf*R) grfqj sfa qn qTR 

3TTqRfT JR^Rfa fanp fasqR) 

( ff sreft qrzteqr faqqiq q faRqR) 
sfaqfa \ $ qisfaft sfag.) 

( qT <31# ¥fa q RmqT qRH fftcgq fafa, q^Rq, qfa<q, fafa <J*q, 
gqR, fqm, pm, tom, srt, faoft, ft#, q^R, gqRqR, qfa, gqrfa, fam, 
qmfa, qftfaff amiqsn toroi gqtf \*\ qtt ar%. ) 

[ § ]• ( i > qfa me fa gift qnjTsfRRT qre qn gm gqroT fn^nq? 

‘qTgqRfrt <fM aqRfq q^Rqq stftS fta^T faRrfaq qtarnif qwfa qspqf- 
^t« ^qrgjqif^ qq^Mt %c^. ( r ) g^qqfr gqf%q?t qf^r? anqq 

qq^fq qqrO 0 JY q^ qqTf^«RR ftsfa qqR^r qtf^ ^ 
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( O sj &raw R *rag m fta gT$. ntggzr swat “giggnftoT i^graiqfR 
fiRrtft «T^5.” ?. R\. 


[ BT ] %. *c. m. W. Ry R<\°. 

g. \°RR *; 51. ?\YU % 5J. R ^rf^TSTTC; 5T. ? \V 6 g. ^ 

3«T<?R; l. K^R\ % Rt; %. * W ^ 

[ «ri ] $tn gTf^srg ngffaqgfr qm gT 5 ftq; arifa $ 5 nf , gtfg?: sn^gi 

g^fr fan flTSTSsrg greq^ ggrtaCr ?n gT 5 nq>, araswr, nwqtffrg ? qgf- 
ftqww^ gig. gRT f^T. 

[ % ] “gwi^g ggfgqrt a<R£, ggtfrq;gRT% %si n<Rf ggi%q; 

gagg^l gntg ggre snf^.” q;n gTgftq; %% 

[ $ ] ( O f&qfift gigra qssqFn g&g gpg nfRia ggg amn an|. 

(r) Hcig ggtfH ^gg awr^a aw 


- 3 ° ~ 


[si ] fo. «T. 

g. K°R$ tf%?ng<3 sr. *Kyu ntf. ntggR; f. 

n. 

[ srr ] *Tgtaf! fag ftfg g^R grqgg fgn fiwr ftg nreiafr qtfii?n 
gt*f giM qn s^gi gtegjftgT crt. qRftaft %sq* fang* ^trWt iteq* fi 
^wtafHq gtftg 53R anit gag nn$ TgRigogfa an 3 . 


[ ? ] fnfa g^wgt. 

gwraft awg (wgmmO^T gtfft) 

(qg^f t%w) 

$gnsgR qn *nrc 
gagjgR qn gm 
git^gr^t 3W 
f%a^ ^5iip qn wr (tfiqg) 
gaRngga 

gpBgg-f^wnt, ®Wt qrpswR, qn 5^, 


g^gg^r g-wiaa 

(qRtfr i%qg) 

ananwng gqqnrf nrat gug^r 
grsfR t%£ 3tg* 
gifqjgT^ gn qrrz qrn 3^ 

^nf , trss gig® . 
ntg^fT fggq* ng; fgn g^q^g- 
gt*r f^rfj ^ qmft qn wr 
qwf f%qg 
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C 4 3 ( O ftqissfaq^qT «FTo 5 r;tfNra*crt aint (r) wq- 

sfrafaT wratq «fK qtewn&>Rf} qq?Rff q°qiq ^r. 

stafosT. ( O iNup qn atr qTift qq? 5 ta 535 : q> 3 Tq<fr q f¥iq %®t. 

. - 

[ or ] fqsqrer. 

?r. «t:t 53 . g. u #r ; ?. %g. 

*t?srt% stm fafoirfR '*u\. qqr 5 ^ qf^ra iz fqqEqqfai srr ^ 
au| a^q» qq *q<iq #s^tcf q m foqjsffa srt^i. fcsqrqT oqqr 

3 cTRT ^cR 5 T 3 TT|. 

[ «ri ] S?kT for JTfT^jft q"faR fan ^KT qitfS ftq qT£ qitf *5 qqqT. 

j*t% qft^i 5 TT qq'rtfr sreq^qT qfaqjfrqT Erfa. ^qpsft *<rt jrtsst. 

[ % ] srTr JisiT^t qjqf^ft sreq? q q^t u4 nm 3 cr=t qiff. 

[ J ] ( O Bpqra fWte Jfcsft snt. ( ^ ) qqr fasqpqT s#f j^sr 

^qgq; snft. 


[ or ] toot * X, &qfa> R R. 

qr ,.u^ 'fiR’F 3 . t *. %§. q wtosqR %ft. hrruj. 

[ on ] qiqsftqrcte jrteqrr fan ^Rft qT^te, fofiqjftfaq*ftqT qrq. qiqtfr 
mi «R*T q nft $f}qq» ^>qfa sn^. JTfqifa ntq fa$& qT#. 


[ ? ] qRuqi fastens*; jt^sr ^pr. 

x$Rfir sm, *r»nft ifaqr^fT #^rq ; zz ^trrcr q *fr?r an qRqaj 
qfa 9fT^R, • 


& ntn 

nifa— %>, 3 T%qiq, qn str. 
qrq^ir, nT^niq, ^r, 
qntfr, sn|, q*£M<> nfaqn 


qscqjq 

fo^or, faq^n qqr *tr, 

k$!& ^q, 3 TRW, 

q*ql, g* 3 T&, 

3 TT^q, 55 tqT^, Iqq 

3Tf ? o qtqqq, qr^; 

qr^te =%c!T «nt f^. 


q^q \ o qnraq; ^q> gqqqR. 
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[ i ] ( O ^TqYsfr srqq q ^ jttt q*5R 

&$q f<^T ; ” qR*q f^^ff qf3R T%f^>qT^ qqq $$ 3# 3 

qit'fr ‘*13* ftt q q^qqraqm ^t »r^5i^ rrt snt. ( 3 ) fa* 

q«T*qT RRRir qosqtft qtifr ftqrsT qRT. 

-\\~ 

[ «r ] t%. q. m. «q. v 

g. K*R% ? 5J. \\\o 3JT$R 3 . 3 qf^TTC; %. Ro, 

q^^RT^T 3T%ftS ( <1. 1%. ) ^TT%: SISq^qT qR^TFRI 3TSR 

RU3. JTRT ^R^TT^RR 3TT|. 

[ «rr ] ^infr q qr3i ftq srrasft qRqi q^TO qqqtfT qu wq. 

fqrr qWfc. qRt qqqtfr*qT fiRTtfl RRtffaT Rqq. *5T3*3ft *q*T 1TR5T. 

[ ? ] ST^R JRT553 »qR 3TRff STqR^R qTT s&T^ RfTqTtq. 

5fq Tm^R ( qqitft %ST ); oST^RIflt RR^ itog^R; 

q*qt q\R^T qq^fra. 

%Wf> 

( =qtefat fw ) 

qtro — ( s ) qfq^ft, «w^, ffaqr, qqreqjq, qisqs, cRsqfq, %rqqtq 
qrcR, ^qfq ; qfq#qT ‘ qte ’ qfaqq snt. 
o^q *mreq. 

[ I ] ( O qpRRT rrr— “ | g*?q to qn qtor.” ( ^ ) fqqFrqi 

q^R^R qRTrqqq ottst amt chirr qrcrcs %^t. qfqf| rfr^. 

RRfi ^HRITt tflTO, q qfTqq *f>TT UTK, &PS qRft ‘qt^f’ q^ofl. qR*! 
qft (\) “qttqi^T gqqsi srqqft r^rt siqTfq q^^R q=fiqa 3 rt 
qn|q ^q^q,” rtto 3T°qT^ rrt ^tt%. 

- W- 

[«r] jt. %. *n. \*\ %. W\. Rf^R, T*RR?RT. 

g. U; 3. 3TRq S. U 3W*. ?. 

qnqqt. <j. 

q*R?ft q^ q T%q»T; T%qrt 
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[ 3 TT ] <TR ^3? fan nfafa faq^q 3 *Rfa fan fa^ER 

fa^ RRJTR fa& qfajRR. faq^qYsqj faRT faqRlfa WR. 

[ ? ] fT5IR nnrefa fafa qfaqJTtf. 

f^R^CR q>Rq>n fa& RTK 31 ( faq ) 3 

^np' froY utr qn ttt *qre 

( n. fa. ^Yr fafa ) ffa^ fan rr 

[ t ] ( O *K fanRT Rfa RTOfaT TTO3ft, qjRq ^55. 

- ^ “ 

[ 3T ] 1%. 3. RI. fa. \S JT^SR faRTm. 

g. \ *\K *nq R; 5T. >\\R JTR 5J. ^ faTSSfR; 5. nfa. R\. 

en nfn*i% nkfafa k 33 n^ra stum 3 nnq;* sqn^n nifa. 

qigS nKRfr fafa nnnn gift, Rqfa &. ? ^ nfa 3V3 krtrt gfan nn;$* 
3TTRR 3VR qrafe 5KT3ft qjfeSfafa 'iT^RR TOR fa*TRR 3R fafaf. ' 

[ «tt] fan toot fafa 3 vii farfat fa °. fan fa faY^fr fan fan 
fafa 3 X31] faffa 3 TOOTTO fa %. 

nn w 4 qn gq 

fafa fafaifa, nrfeY, nnfaf; fafa, fanfaffa, mfafa, ffan. 

$n nmnn qYr fan fan* = %. 

[ % ] fink •nninfa nmn fann to. 

* * S[qf<3?K 3 ^Rfn ( « ). 

— *rrr; ^nn-wR nng^R 

— TOTmt sfafan nfafa 

fazfan ^R^n qRfakr 

jri^r 

mtpii 3 mlwfa 3 fasifa ( <: ) 

xfafannrn ^mqR nm nnfa » ? 

( 5TO=WR ? ) 

sfawnrewrc ( v ) ? 
faiqjnTO&wre ( v \ ) 

fafa R 3M faT35, faqiqn 3 $<3*buff^. 

fa«ETRTfa 3 fawrfa fafa — 


■all. DCRI-rUMf 
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?© — qfaqq, * qfTO, * O UR%. 

^ *T^, yfc, %R, q#fiR 3 ¥K \. 

4tV ? — qteqq. 

qn §q vs 

qqR, f,?TO, q^TO 3? ^ 3 q 

qqifTT ?. 

m nraqs \ R. 

qv W07; Rife'f 3 gsaroH, fa^ilr 5 tcrt forr%. 

[ I ] ( O T^ 5 qT% TO q^RTTR 3TT%. ( ^ ) 3R5f^sqrqT in& gcftq 

q«RRffc qta 3^T%3T 3 Tt|. ( 3 ) ?:TqRr3: qTRT q^R. 

- -- 

[ or ] fqr. =q. m. ?q. r 3 . <V\o. q^^ron. 

q. ?i. ?kv*^ 9 g. r ; q. ?qu q u g-^. 

spjq ml qaf* qqrfra tot ant. 

[ sn ] a 1 ) 'Kr q to aRRT arc# qr> q& gu - nr% - 

- 'TT 0 «t qT =qR qfq-qT TORT RTO. 

[ s ] N*qR TjqR qmtft T%?5 «!iIT qRTT.aT TO aRRT q aq qnqq?qR. 

xsrr 3?q^ -totor ( re^T rt. ) qqjftq tortr 

^qqftqm aTORTfr T%^qn ( t%rt ttt. ) qq nan tort arq-T ( q. ar. rt. ) 
qT^qqifT ( tw ) — aitar ( ). 

(q) qnfkra: ,, ( t%. q. 3Rqg ) — aTOqT^t ( st. t%. ) 

— „ „ „ ( 0 

all* ( fq. ? ) qq gqqr g^RJ qT|q;q!^t T5Ta>T. 

to* qiteam^ ( sajfrq Rfiamfi ? ) qsqam; a^qrA* f%& aR*n 

( sfgo fo. ) 

an ^qjn $?r, aret#, wg q gn q qa* 

fqogq.v q>^q ; ^ mg q $Taq% qiakR. gqR ^ aqraq. 

[ | ] ( O mq qfrrc qq;a ^ftafoRTa ftrq qnqg qnafMf. ( ^ ) rtr 

mf srr<t ( ^ ) ? \ &**tt qq^iM 3 n|a. ( v ) qn- 

gjqr^ qqq cRRR «TT%. ( K ) ftqT^TT^at I%f 5 T|q gqf%qRR 
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“ 

[ 3T ] RTfT3R ;> RT foqRT. 

5T. f. 

[ 3Tt ] f^sft T X^T gRR 3TTfoT flRTift T ?<R TfTqTTR qRRq 

RR* Tf*nt 1 7TWT ,T r tltT^RT TT5ir RirRT. ^cR TTRTJT'jft %eft TR'JT 

*«tt rrtrt. 

[ 5 ] TIT STRqT^t RT inq cRftTTT Hg 3 R. 

IRT^R, ZZtKJl, STiRR, RtT^R *te<IR5. 

km ( 33 ) 

— S^TTf'TTTmR &I$TT gitT^TTRITR RTf », *TT UTR RTT ^ 

gzTTTRTR Rjt-Rf^R, PRRT, TSiQRiS, * RRR q { f 55 f,nff ? '< g^fon 

cT3T?5, RTOR, ERMTt, *TT«R (Rfi'T flR SRigfr, ^RTi, STT^T'fl, sfSTcS 
> ^ Rt'KR W qT^; \ M T q|3^R RTT sfaft J7RT% vs * ^>g<55T ; 

ttt Am. ? Hzw.ii; hr/i tit utr w 

gr>m ^ 

o^ir wras. 

[ I ] ( O fltarart «*m ^trt £rTt. ( ^ ) ^stttci t>irt 

3RRR 5 gT H^RRRR RRt3 giRjf. ( ^ ) f<R JT<TRR 3TUI. 

-\< - 

[si] R. {. 5RT. \o &. r <6^. 

g. **; 5T. \\\\ smrc g. n w«tcr ; i. UU 

# <i. 

jrrj, ^3rtrt zj^fm mCT srgg RfR ? 3 amiRT g?n btt^t. 

[ 3 R ] EWftTRT RTT TTfgi WW% TTT TR^T^T WRmqRT *T*. 

[ ? ] «fT §3£ JRT# qRfT RTT TRfl^. 3RTT 3T5W SRIT 

RT3 srRr, mngm. w s€r ( tt. *t£t ). 

5 r RTi^T^t QT#t ( Va ). 

t mg=£t ( ^ ), ^ «wifwrntt, 3 RitTRi^ ( * gssmR ), 

^ srtfo ( gft — ^TTT'xr, Rq 3 >, 3 i^, ). 

tnftrara ( 3 ) — 3 %&k, ? ^fn, ? rtyjtWt, 

K ^RRfr^. h*rt qRTi^ C? *rtt sni^. 
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(rO — ? R ? g^g, ? **?Fsrc, 

? RrtgRT, < ?qT; v git^ gRRRft, * gggRt, ^ gifq; H gT^P. 
trfir '<t ggig^, RNtfr \ ggRmg ? g qgig stt^frt an^s. 

[ s ] (?) qnmTR^T =grg^ta t^r fra; 5TgiRT gT{f. “ ggqR I *RR 

TFIRR ( = TTOt qTTRR ) WRIT RTfRfr. RT ^Tf^T g 'RtT^Tf^fr 

fl^fRg q^RTR 3TTFTR. sqjgfr ^gqTqTgg ^TRRcft% ^ ^3R ggT%qft 
'FTIITTR% qiffR 31% fqTRT %RT 3% 'rfRTfRRpfTR 5%T% g*TT 3R 

%tr jrt^t wfwrR.” (r) gg^f l^'jmRR ^ttrtr^^t ^Tgg%3 v gc*R 

t^rt an|. ( 3 ) g^RgrauFt g;|gTfT \<> g tfToff fig arfe. 

[ 3T J IT. 5. «T. *33 h, 1 «U; W^jR, stWTRT. 

51. ?\KH ^rn%f 1. \R 5I^R; X. tM* *om%. V. 

5tqgig g5rg<aT% ‘t%5tfT g graggg. 

[ 3TT ] faqT%t PRT §RT*fT RT«^ gi*t RRJS qJIT 3F% T%% 

q%TR T%5R ^CR?T RTq^R 5^g*T ^ ^5IfTT RTT 3TqR ft% q%qgR qMf 

fT g$*R Rre^Rf T%RT 3TT|. 

[ ? ] T%£3j£ ^TRR gRTR^T. 

gfagg f JRn^f, WR RT^R ? , RFR T%?%TqrR 3 . q'pfcgg tfT3 35TT 3133. 

33T 3T33, gT% 3^, RT3T#r, RTfTS^ R, *PRg, 3T 3tg% 

Rf3 ggwg. 


- yo - 

[ sr ] fa. =g. m. $. R %. W. 

g. ?°^ %gRRR ? ?; 51. \\\<Z RT3. g. H g^; %. 

WZ. R. 

tgz gnf? T 5 T% ❖it^. 

| ftr% ^rt^r, rHt git R^rg 

%g 3R|g. g?R Rn^r<#r g>ffg pit rt sn^pqiifi anq^T g?n %rtt 
3tt^. *sm g^i# 3 rr %ntgS gfrr^Tgq^ qRi^ sr^tg ftg 
^ifr gw ggt 55 z\m. 3 ^^ qq. fti. 3 r|. 

Rig i^ftRioS q^REfi t%% bit%ct. r% ftqimT »fNf §9 $rk rt^t 
ggq^ Rtg stt^t. 
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[ 3IT ] sraT f«tt qRT TIR ^ qRT qM fqq SRS qi^ *fto5q#R 
^T^Rt q f%lT ?TT gJT&R. 'RTTf^R'JT q sfaft qcR 5TF 

OT&S* ? ^ J^R5 qT f^pff qTq. qM qt^t STRfT VfRqTfl ^Jjq 1%*qRJ R£3R 

HTTfasT 3 tt|. gsff qt qTp cfr ^qtq mti arifc. 

[ % ] RfRR g^TRTqTq q f%& M55<q $T3fR JRTRtfr, 

— x*nfRtq qqtfm ^qRqR x$r4t srsfr wh^tr 

q utk jrr 

*riR n«wqR, ftqiqq, qq-fra, ^ 

*nw«CR, ^rfqiikr, qqqqre, qfcu, x^git R, qRiqq^fr 
Xq^fo:, s^qsTt *, qqr^iff ?, 

T%sofm, xq«fa, mvr,, XR^qq ?, 

?, qTfq;qr^ q. 

Rqq ^ RRTRq, qf?T <i HRR«H STT^qiR. 

[ | ] feqTfq q?*R RRT Rlt. 

-«< “ 

[ sr ] 3ftRT5P?Tqi<T qinqq^i N R *i; §<qN> w. 

g. ?o^\s‘ 3fnrfqRTqc5 t; 5i. m<s 3m%q g. ^ gq. ; ?. 

^TTqft. 

qi<£iq;. ' 

[ 3TT ] rrt JiTfT^ qu qia^ qT#r qrsrq'tqT qi *retqr, 

Tqq gqqqT jgqsqpiff iffSKlRfR ( qy| ) qyjft « $*5qtf fqft qq^lR qy^y 

rqqfq gy*T RT^r^qT^r &. *t 4 q?qqq ®rT& aril q cqrqT $t irfSR 

Rt fqq^qrt qiR<q $Wr qqy qq.R %5qTg5 qqqrqy 

gqgqft q>qq ^qr^T qR°qi5Rqf fqqw ^ £r \° ?nq rrr*. RigS 

^rq»t ?TT^t. 

[ % ] *ft ^RfkRfr qft qT^. 

^rC«ggT»ft — ^T^RR gqqqR 

• . ftijqq sqifra. 

^ 5H5RTR, V % 

; $&& qRjft¥T. 

ggrpR — qqqf^T jr^rag, R ? q^. 
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-W*T, 3 ^ 1 , qft. 51TR ^ JTgoft 

^ 1^3 im 5 ^>lff, fafati, siftV, <qT, qg <3 sqftfl. qi|^F 

a fa ntqiqn, ^ <TJprr ^uj. 

rJ^Tr \y. 

[ i ] ( > ) “fan ci'T^m ^ qnnR *neT& nn 

sit-ft gape qten^jn ntfrq; fatt giff fax jfq^r t^tt jut srg& qur 

^rartft fa u^fR f^nra %& 5 t gq* q^Tqi^r nqT qqrg Jn^gq qT ftg^r 
q* _ n quq uT^mcfr <qi£u:tfr argaiq ” 


- VR- 


[ 3T ] *U. ?. K. *. I. JTT. 1. $$ % VSO. 

S. 5 T. KW\- t X. 

[ an ] ifarr^z giTRT 5tnej«n nuf^u q^ fqn nfa gqit; n%u- 
fqqjfi «tk, nttianz ^rt hf*t. 


usn^t arff^...^ | 3 r. 


[<] 

X^T qTT 3PTT ffafa (liT.^^fR q T%.) 
X^qraqR qn 3;^ (qg. ft.) 
gqfgn ftft uttc qfr ^ 

^ fcjqsqf qn 3 <jft V 
q fRq.qf qm 3 wt r 


xeqTsqrc HTR. 

jrqgqrc qn g^fr. 

nn^gra nrfw#r q mt? nicgg 
? \ srsnft^ qnqi arfc ( k 0 ^tt^» 
+ KHTt^q^t) «bt£Nt qiqigt qg.tfr. 
arfttr. 

sntw#r an^r qn gtft 3 
m^sqnfr qn gtft * 


qiftqTq, siWT ( qT. ), stt?;, & q>n gnnt, skrc,. sfcqT qrair, 
gnH, nuR g^qg^T, nf^l ft'fr, M, stir srsft gnft $ ® stt^t. 

Q 3 »q gun: vo sqnft <nitn. 

[ i ] ( O 5 ^jr i^qm *fam qfr qn^t. ( ^ ) n>n 

TTff^T smff. ntqi^nfT5iq55 qnnq eft. ^ qTfn rrt m\. ( ^ ) ?qr 

irmtcfte aq^q ^xk. 


-W- 

[ «r ] JT. %. «T. ?vs vs. 
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g. UK WUR K; ST. ms HR q. \9 3 WR; *. UK 
RT^qtft U. 


[ 3TT ] -TT|3ft fqq qjR^tsft |qcRT3; q fqRft f^T qTqRft q ^ToST^ft 

f^R qsrat | cm gRoyinq^ ^srg^'tf^qjft w qiq. 

[ % ] arcraft g^K muma: q q;R$n qsrm'JTT q 


( ^t. f%. ). 

^pp q ifcnS — 
a^ $r%qT} 

R ^p (q;^rt %. q sg=qrqT at.) 
K i tt, s snr^f qsrmq 

an qnnqiqrc 

? ^TSTfcfT ^STW3 cTTT UTR 
^ffTT cTTT irtqrqiT ? 

U. 

[«] 


an nt& <rift 
^r»p an mis 
qsn; q ^^ofi 

3 sqxft 

an gqoimqa 

qtn°ft, ^ipfr stsit 3 ni«r% 3 nt^n 
q \ 


( * ) ‘si^q q iita fa^g q^taft RqreT 3 ) m n^sRiqqn 

^5T'U ifW^t ITR% HTq<t% qcRqR 3T3T 3TR foaat. ^SPS TR^nT arfaqcft ^SUp 
3# ( *3 ) faqr^fm^RTatat st ftqnT aronm q;$a gt a^fra qfcoft 

%c5t ant (it. ?. m. r. u, u 'TfT ). 


- «y - 

• t 

[ ar ] t%. r. m. R. r < §. U; r^rr-rt t^pt. 

g. ?<>K ni^n m sr. m° % a. u gw.; f. UK ^ U. 

[an 1 nfaqa $&** at*r qteta mr gnt qnt am^ aft qitfiaxft 

Taft nt^ifr 3RT5ft %st am fcft. sa^re qTi niarm sqq^m sinft. q*§ 
aft ?nft aifr qiaRt qq^ft mnq i^n n^R^ ^ ?nn smsm nqtftn 
qmga ariftt qtaiat (asr qm qm^r ^rrt trr n a% UTRin rrt 
f^RTlT ^TiqqR RRT 3T& ITT|CT (RT^ f^q ^ at TjRT SFRT. 

qre^ft ^t^TR nan R^ftn q^R fqnr^n f^m nm q tRrt rr 
RT qq q qTqRft ^qiSTRT gaRT flRRT qT RRqatS f^cJT. qft^^T^ ^ 
t^RTsftn f^R. 

[ 5 ] prfts naR^t ^n ^fR. 
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— ’JTSJjfT qfegq — VteWT ( fopT TTT. ) 
g gSTqj HT^T^T ^QWJjT cTTT , jjwngs \ [ 

gsnjgr cm gr^K ( ;tf. ) k^RRur * ( gf. ) qTqTsft g 

S^r <ITT ( stf. ) 3 rrfr gT^ R ( sit. ) ] 

clTT ®WT. ( gt. ) is^iwsr ^TT'^f^ ^ ? 

hi^» — f=PT%, %qq>g?i, fgqfr gn v ( gr. ngfoHT ) 

nig — fi&V, n^i%, qg% htt 3 ^ s nig^n (gt. rnggrai) 
n^Tr ?v ?qg:T. 

[ t ] ( O “f^^Til 3 JTTcT 3<1T gT?5 q*§ mi SliggT W7 KWFT ntct 

” ( * ) %q I^Tcfl^ 3H^. ( \) 3T q^I?qq»R g5T«B *5^ 

«T5I55Rftw gt PT^n 3(3 f^. 

- y'A - 

[ar] fa. =q. ei. g*. 3 §. 

^\^s; WJI q. H Q^K; ^ n afw^ <i; ( *%5Tq?5 = 

# <T; 3TTCTS g. ^ gtnqR. 

[ 3IT ] qgrsfr g grogf^ w wiggi* ntn qtfr qn imyx fan 
faAr^r «tagg gfaf gig«t. gi>r ttfran niq^nn m$. qgg fifafag fanig^ 

[ % ] STsfta nnT«# qn ^T^t. 

<fawn qn wnc ^ - • 

(tenra, , grarfr, fanq?ft, sfaniq, m sforcnfafa faq^R. 

[ i ] ( ? ) “nig faofag r^tst ter qj fJrcfat gfagn g^ 

gt q gps q-q$ <qfa. faq^tfT xifa$\ aifa nng gtfa ntfanT gt 

tfafa gire;g g<?ft 3rgq.” 

-«- 

[ 31 ] q. 5. «T. fa. $ <f, §. V9. 

g. I#yo 5WTf^3I«R5 ^ ; 51. t ^ *TO.3U f . ?W 3 Tw. 9.^. 

[ 3 U ] mo^ft bt^t ^ qn 3 ^ t%tt fn^Hr mg^i^T qnnq: mgrq?. 

vk^i qn%55#gi gig. q^ mi mvi ^ fgg^. g>g^ ftgreT 

%gT snt. 
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[ % ] a*n«a. 

^T^ft afets; awaTa: f%^ wfami. 

R 3 $njar an xgaicR *$a^ gw 

^raw an ai%^ 

atean ai*t area;aTa&; a ^wama. ijRawff ma aiw, wtg^T af*t 
anssaR. 

n;$w s, ga^aia ?. 

[ I ] ( O ^R gataRT^ — “a%Ht mi aia* wfTt 

aana atam -|tq fli'F wt^ afr qn ^t^t aiar^ aWte?: a 

ni^% a agel Riga Rarer afaren m«n arm area saHr 

qTft^wl ft|c 5 ana ^rfir ^warn *sn aia* aTreaTad ” angare anaa- 

an;gia a qsaa na & “*f aiiKi ^aan^t anft% aV*aa a wm aifst 

aTqnia; a aga ana gatn reareT %ht rt^. ^ntaFai ftareaia*** 

iv$l 3ra.” aiasa 1 a"ia ’ aaw 3 ftgg afa. 

- Vo - 

[ar] far. 5. m. 4 . vs, 3. 

g. ^v? ; w. \\$R am g. ^ gaaR; %. mt sr*. u. 

[ an ] fnai^fr fan nitwit t%r^ nf^r faa> an ^reaft fan gifa^ft fan 
an^Tsft rirt art. a^aTw, an &iaiVaT aw$atfnaq#aT i^wa. ftasiaft 
aRT 

[ I ] |5fn[ aaR^r aKi^ft ateaa; g^aR arewTa faR aaaiwT. 

^ai^aR an %^tiR nwgaR an %VaR 

r tsrggr ,, 5 $^ *&fTT „ 

ani &taft a-nt*^n, %£, n^rern nta^n ata-^Vi, nwj*, aagfr, 

a^, a ^a§ai% facja ntoan 1. aT&ma, a^ fa^a K ntean. 

o^jjw K's 

r. 

[ i ] ( O saaaTwia aita %rft* n^retfta ana w a>ia ara ana 

feRR§ a uafrnrn an R°fa *k5n ant. ( ^ ) aita ^rTr nsRtfft 
tsrgarregT aif|cftaaTat T^am %st ant. 
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- tfc- 


[ 3T ] fer. *rr. 

3. ?°Y^ ^ U; 5T. <HM 3. ?H; ?. SW ®TR£t. <!. 

<{r 3?rat qntff g<R sr?r* 5T qrr. t%. 

(3. ^<U ^n nisfrfi 3*fR n3R3 3 Tt|. &. \\\ HR *I$3R 
SUfJ ^VC^T SR^T 03^ RI^T. *?£3RTf JfiffifR n^R^T^R RRT 3Tll. bt 

7>ifr n$m <cre<*qR rs&ft smff. a h^r^rt an^. ) 


[ sn ] ntong fan qfeng ^iwfl q rrt -rw qm mfarq; fan 
wg$. imwR atrog q^irta itR -gafa ^srRrfiafa sra rt# *Rjjn rr 
3TTO ( aiofta ) nqfa^. mqf«jtT rsr rr gs sf fa m n'TOR nnntfT anej 
aimaS. srrw «?r ara^RT strtsri fanarfa %5 ?rrR nRagsr nsRtffa 

RtFRiR 3TI^. 

[ ? ] grr^t unfa 3 ?rrtr;?. 


XtfR 3T^K ^STT 3TtfR 
&pp?r 'in mi 
|farq ^pjr 
— *tr# 

faq^n qrite fRq>»jff 
?RTfa K 

\ % Rtft, \ pro, 


*pit RRSRn s<asrc (qrr. ft.) 
w^RfRR q:Rfn (qii.ft. ? nfa 3 tr%) 
^TCR 3 ; qftft ?TT RT^ft^J ? 
aiiRT ftftnin sfaft aqq; srr \ 
n^TSR 3 


[ I ] ( o “*TT RK fT |3^r qgg MR ^T | fTfaft 

Raretfi nniR 3 ttojr niqqiiR fat fafa ^ mfem” 


- tft - 

[ 3T ] fat® srf^Rt *Rt ( tW?lH tWTTtft ) &. nf^RRT, 

fa^RT. 

g. **Y^ fas«ST5 5T. * W HR a. RfatR; S. ^YR %. H. 

*RR. 

[ STT ] nt^t T%TR cA flRR HR^ 9RoS aq 3?SR^ R ^ 

JTiTRT feVnT ant. q-NRTcfR fg^n tMrrt fi it^r 

JI55R SRjRq 9lt| ). 
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[ * ] P* *TT 

aranft vimi I 
qTfaHTitSS# * 
q£?j atl I37I i 
atl 37 #; aT^HT ^ 
arcara X 


q^q saa?r, 


»• 

M ^ ) * 

3 P$ 7 [ ( 3 <ft) K 

#^?S 7 qTlTfT^ 3 n 55 Tg^ 
anf si*fr an[HT 7 


x#rf ^if.n cm ftRis a 

3 TEFH * 

aifnft a am ar*r 
iftsT TT^int 

7 T 3 ***,#W,aR 3 ftt, 
ail gam am nta K 


- V - 

[ 37 ] IT. 5 - ST. in. U, §. <i ; n^RTHT. 

g. ?«Y^ T;T%®R 5 T S; q. $\$Y 5 *t. 5 J. 70 ^7R; 51 . m. 

3 . %. I f. I u. 

*ft aa^. 

[377] amr na amm hit t^nar na T%sT*ft mmal. a# n^s aTT 
gl a*fm atestfRT m 4 a. 

[ % ] agm: fnsfrc aaT^r. 

q;T 3 fr 37^555 na aam afaa fataarci sKT*ft #s|a glarr 
a sRTsft as* na armt s^n# aa mlt nag^R an gl 
qiT gq if^a a a 7 a^n% amaa R 

samsm an gl 

maH larma an gl^, asm a thRt 3;3 aiK 
O^q $ \ asaft fq*. 

[ | ] ( 1 ) “aR*ft% a feaftft flam gam ai*i& anlcft. flam 

mieHT qgfr flamrat aqta T%sT#at a^fr gaif, I flam 3naq a^r aaaT 
gma> gam #7 araaT #J a; aaf araaia ana ai^f n^af aqft 

ama^aa, ‘a<ift g%r. ( issg, tf^rg a fanisjn ) foft 

a=al su^ftqft 37% eft.” ( R ) &aa slas ail. Ha^masfl 

afHral snt. . 


. - H? - 

[ «r ] %. a. rt. m. ?, %. ^S; ^ TO « 
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g. * 0*3 KR-, ?r. *\$y g. *y STO; 5 t. *H^H 

* U; ?. *$YR ?.; ?. »$Y3 ft, R*. ( TRtRRB ^ q3T 3TI% ). 

[ STI ] FR HTO $RR % 3131 T?TC <jnR. $TT goqFHT <jfTR 

5RRT# q tf^cRqfRT fT^TO q qT% Rfo5T§ ^ qR?f% 

J&. 


[ % ] ^tsTr jtrr^t gn qR'i 
rttsTt str^st fog ^r4t n^ro q ^r^fr 
^ fro 'FrTt ir?r?j qn^fr an got 
( 'TR’fT ^TTcSt ) 

^qraqR mt got ( rtc^t tfiro ) 

^ qgijjq mT htr ( ^ fqq> ) 

— ^jm gRojuT^a 

?PTT gojr V3 — RTRT^TT, TO, H|RR ( 

si^g*) ^t€t fqn qraq» ; g*q, ^tCt, j^r. 
ct^r treaft 55 R. 


?RT^T TOS^q g>7^R ( T%^T ) 

*rsrg$R hit got 

^THR cTTT &&3JR R 
TO h^rr qm got r 
to g^RpqR: ? 
g<TR ^TT got ^ 

MfTZ „ * 

flt^g, jflit c?tofl <{ f^T R 


[ % ] ( * ) *STT JTR^^TT g^rsqT JTT^t TSRT^T qt355T 3 Tt|. 


- V< - 

[«r] v. %. m. U, §. <*>. 

9. * o*3 ^o. 3g. cf. V3 3^ ; ^.. ^R 3gt 

»4^r. 

[ an ] wrTt fog faqi^ft fan 3 rr fag gfa gfaqg fag qn got. 
fast qiKRqfa gtqjqfafaqfa ffafa. TOn RqRfT 55F|R fanRofT ^ 3TT|. 

[ ^ ] ffa* JRTT^t 5TT *5TT fa^TR. 

TO5fr 3T^55' * '%mi& RJTRT fat qn goH SKTSfl #?far g^$R 
— ^trrtr hit got — nng^R qn got 

— qstgrq „ R ni$, 3Rftn, ffaftsft, qi gTqfa 

y nte^r. 

^ ** n^t. 

[ I ] ( O ^jRrassft g^ «n%. ( ;> ) ^ n^rniwTotR 

3n|. g^R *ng»^ sn^n. ( 3 ) “nten |nj stt^.” 
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[«] fo. m. aa. v9, 

g. ?i>; ?r. 'fT. g. IRTo 5 gR; ?$Yt 

%g. *?. 


[ 3TT ] i^TRTH fan *RRft aaamt t%TT afi^a^ gg^RTa T^T 1%^ 

ggzaia. ma JfcatfpaT nn&^fRT aTa. isnaaiata ana aaa ww. 


[?] 1^ naRRft 5ft cITI; gj^TSft #3-^ g^R gWITS 

^feWI H|R T^Ft ^TTRt. 


x^iprai^ ^roo* am aRimft 
an g^ ? 

^iwn am aRmaft an g^ R 
an g^ a^t nt*t — reantaR, *awir, 
msflia, amn, mgasaT^T, afla^a, 
nssa, aflat, nmaT, nia ? ° 
gma ?H ma^n snta. 
xgggaflfl am gflma ? 


nm^R am aRWcft msaflnfr am 
xsnmnaR ? 

^Tfn a 

an ga r t^i nt^ — grama, m^aT^r, 
ojfTt, ?PRfT&, qiaa^T, msa, ana&aaa, 
^g^nta m ma% gaft n nt^n 
an::, flrgm, am aRRcft ^ 

u 


n^r g^T ?aa, nrtaatt 3 gg^ma 3nt<r ; \6 ata^n snta. 

[k] ( O “ata^tfra^ area gaa an^ maa gr^a a &rma a ata 

agta nag# aarg snftRaTaa ” 


- we - 

[3i ] q.%. m. la. R°, &. M. 

sj. mH; f. ^V^IYY. 

[ sit ] raaTift gamtan a amim ntn^ an i%aaa«m ^Tfasgiq 
a nia f^fltaT nr^aanaT aia amen. ai^at snt. 

[ ? ]• nanag mCt. 

[|] ( O “ftgs&wnjt At a3ai an*t f^awim fa anad it g?*R 

*t.” ( a ) aranft afti^nsf I at^fraa anaaa araRpr faisnt ftoira? 
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aretf nta# Rqr?T qR°qrqT nmoft $<#. eft nnq *tp£t. q 
qrqnft qfeqq qtf ^gnsqR qn qnr nra# sqqf q^T ftqreT qRoqT- 
fqq^T qn pm W3ft3 *qg: f^ng* q*f qtojfRqT qr qfR 

n^sr-am 3T^5 gt ^ 3?% ml. qR<R g't *jg qiqm q 

tft Rqnn utst. ^t qiq 2 . mf un qf% qar gq?n. %. =q. or. <g. * 
q^T. 

[ W ] ^ ^ 3. ?VS ; J^3fRRI. 

qR^t <t°^Y H; 51. M 3J. V gqqR; %. *$YY 1 %#.^. 

qq>3, qiznaT fT. T%qq. 

[ 3TT ] MR fqq 5ng<R !qn gfaq* mrt qR?R% mfqft qgnrqT 
qnc. nfaq>qMT qnafaR qfaqi^faM MR prt smi. 

[ ? J YTfT'H^RTtqT' pjfR nm^r qn qR3* €t 
g-fasft m^t fit ffanp nn n%R ^nqfa nn i*r 
( nt^) (qmqg) 

qn qR?R qfr 3^3 *riq% nfaan qnfns q mw. 
jtr — qtfnq, qirqT, rmt, pm, m*Tt gro^, maR, l |nqm;, famim, 
qfaV, <r€t, znF5i, qraqqT, granns, faqnra w, mrw, TqqssnrafqgT, 
faq>, qTnVi, nq^t, nm%, q^nn?, zj^t, fqqssnRR, mr, srigqmg;, 
^^qq'q gn, MRansql, w gn, qinfa, sugirre;, Minin;, •sWt, ffarnmi, 
fq gn, mm, mqMR, nqRgn, *im, MM£t, nRgs. * 
o$5 y \ 5WJ ^1. 

[ i ] ( O “fan qT^ qg mff. MR fwafr 3m qifa«5T ffar. jrt 

( = iTtgR'i ) qfqnR qin'T jt^sr q;<R fanm.” 

[ 3T 3 x%. : q. r?t. ?q. q, %. ^sv9. 

q;g^ ?oKq ; 5r. x. ?^y^. 

qrR^r T%qn q qtn 3iTc^ it^t. 

[ an ] qn^ q gtnq^ * m^qqi q q^ qmfaqnRofr qm nr#q; 
t%t f%3R3 fan >Mnz %RFqRn qm rr ; qntfqqn^ «rr q nRR meft- 
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$RqRqT<jft qfaRpqT &T3 smtef 3R$, rHJ&l 

fira qiq*r ^Cra 3T% 

[ % ] %3R ^rsfr^ nqR&t sm nm& gqqnrqiq. 

x?T3fr qq stcr 1 ?; %• qfoRRT gqR^ 3Rfrc fqqT^fftnr qq^R ^rVt \ 

^l^jT HTT RTR R gTJ 3TTAR K qr^fa UTt q>TT qRfl*R * 

qnfte ? qnqfl qn atr 3 

i^fta 3 j^qsiff rttt nnftq; k 

q^T3R ^ 

K q sq^r. 

’ [ | ] ( O ftl^qr ( aRmi^qT ) qrnSq» f^t^T fqqrei ^isTr 

%st 3r|. ( ^ ) ^q^Rfr ?t qqn qtnRTqT 3rrfaq grqn, qn 

qrnw-qT wi ?t qiq fqqnn. ( 3 ) w?qqn-qT% %. 

( y ) ‘qV<|tnTq’ =n 4 s srqqi snq qinini 3nqqqn?qtq 

- W - 

[ 3T ] 1 %. q. fir. qj. V'aV. 

g. dq^RR n. ?Kvs» q. 53 . ^ sriqqR; f. ?^v<i qsJte ?K. 

n$n. 

[ 3R ] iRq^T qRRRT q qqTsfT qRRRT JT?R5 3TjqzqW<ft *11 3 TT*tS qTT 
3 Tiq'i3 fqir qqi^fT q wnni qil^qisT qn qq^% qraqfrqin^ q^qiqT qiq. 

[ % ] gjjfR nanRn qq* 3W qn 3 tt*R 5. Rgrr* qqqR; 

qiT5ft q jgsft P$m#n R PH^qR q *R:$n 3 

xqnnt ^£rn qn nn qnr.R ? ; qnfrq ^qnsqrc q*n^ k nnnqR *n 
qn nnr ? nnfcR jttr ? 

qqnqrnfr qn nrR ^ ( nr^ nt. ?) qq — qn^q ? Rn 

*TT 3TT#% * 0 

ntaqn 3 ( nt. ) qfc^ * ( crrjJ qsinra qiT mn: ( qqfr ^rit ) 
qit^qTit qn rtr v ( ) 
qtq^q niqURT K 

Ro sqr^r. 

[I]* ( ! )‘II^ ^rwmr»qT g^qrqnrnt f^n 3?^. ( ^ ) 

iRRsq nfrqrq't 3n|. ( ^ ) “^qqfi trt^t 3 . ( y ) 

mqr qqqffirfRq stt^. ( h ftt nmieffe ^qqrq nfq^ anfc. 
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- V: - 

[ ar ] 3 arm! aw 75rg^ ( wim^i ) Va. 

51. « q. ^ gwT; x. \%v\ afm ; \r. 

'/RRRPT. R^3R R^qRT 3TT?. 

[ an ] qq^.Rft mfo itq qgiyq w amsqT Rig sorter an itt^- 
iqrqrsft ^g^ft fqRRRft. r^t RfRR. 

[ X ] CT^R 3R2TT55^T ^|3U *!*«& qrtf£nft RT#q>lft RTfR? ^TS^ RTT RR 
T%^ qtT^t ^ RiRfR R ^5TR ^ RR-*, R RRT'Rt RTT R3fT RT TRRRR. 

RJRfR R f^R-R^^t^T ^51^ ( RT$T ) * , R5TR <RPRftR RT 

( = 5 iif pRisft ) gn qg k$ f^q^ff R. t^tr ?, rtr^rt ? r x$* ir 

tr^ni \\3, 

^5iq» % rrt ift — rtrt r° rt3% ^ r^rr ^ rt#<s. 3tttrt f^qtiff 

RfR ^ORfi 3 °>. 

mi rtk 1 m3 arm^T r $rtr qrcrmr— msrt ?, *tf<RT ^rtr r, 

qfR it?<RTq R, R> RttSR RfTC V, Sftq 3, *TfR 3, R/tR ?, £RH, 

3, qgw rrt^ 

VS \3 RSSft f?jR SHIR. 

[ i ] ( O ntpR iton* ant. 3TRn,-‘qTR?:«R r^sr ’ (R.) 

^Tf^^Jqi-qT RRH TRI-Rf ^RTR ‘<TPJR’ 3TT^. RT IRRT fRRRt. ( \ ) SRT 

R^RFfr anit ( v ) R5tqt=RTR*RiR% r^r r Rtzte. 

-VK- 

[ar] %. 'R. sn. &. ? V?. 

g. I«V T*RSRmC 51. SKvs? Rl^t. g. * 5TRAR; %. 

RRR? RV. 

gqm liter rr?Tt anl. 

[ 3 TI ] q55RfT ftR RTRRft RTCR* R ?<R RJRRR 3TTfar RTR Rtqi qt 3RR- 
qRi trrft^ 5 tR i^;r ITT qn gq m RiRrqifrqt fctRfr gq^tR 3^5 
^r; qia T^i. q^qq^ r^^ritr rr t^|r k^. tqiq t rr ?rr qtei 
na; qra f^|R f^. rqTRRRt ?crHt r^ rt|r R^^if^Rqfm -<t jpqT|R 

^qfq 9TRT «nt. 
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JRTSptf). 

— ^ST&na^ ^ 5?rT<3<R 

—-&t§tt * * 

JTT^T^ K ( ? 5S5RR ) lifawfaft ITT^IT 

flT3Pn«, STJR, 5JT^, . 

*tt »Tfa% 

JTNK5R *? ftqR gtTTT <£ 

[ $ ] ( O JT5To5g $\Z gift. ( R ) ft(39.<H T3»; VOT*; 

^ ^il<4fl45T 3T5IT cfft rn%HT Wl^*ft«qT HWJT. ^ <^3 ^t??TT. ftqfjft q ^ te 

q^ ftp f^fr. “ ftqftr <Kwi ^ ^qra r ftsn=*ft ftf^oft «mor- 

qra snftftt. 3non ^nfcT^^r sup s^pirrSt tr^^R q^r ft^T 3 ?t%.” 

“ 5° - 

. [ si ] ^tt. 5 . *r. A. t*rn%$. ? vs % \ 05 . 

5T. ?V»* f. UK?. 

[ an ] sreftT qrawq* nit wm*ft trj^ ; cm 

ra’jfftr ^5c. 

grl-tr anqiira g sjj jfm 

TRgqq jrth arr&ftt. 

? ^T $tt qn # ^rgN an qteNlft 

sSnjN mT garaft „ %p nNeZ 

„ an „ gsw rnw 

„ R 

^rg<q, ? ^r$n = s 

[ I ] ( ? ) nftnr g 3 jj ^^5 sift. taa: aft ^ft3. ( R ) «3a 

JTTff. ( O ^ £ W u ^ ’ 3TT^f. 

-**- 

[3r] %. N. ST. N. §. 

. 9 . U; 51. ?K«3 ITN a. ?R ftToNTC; 5. 

[ 3IT ] 5TMT ft<^ q OTTOft nfTpT $?5*off ^TT «T P5 &#T 

ftn ftmjft * ?5R SR? W NHl<J 5 * m lift; %U SHTR 

9tVNT a^fttftftq^ff maiqwTNr in. 


BoU. DCBItUMO 
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[ f ] *nfrc srRto 

X^to 5<TJT5RT X*S?RIT X$* UT^T^ 

xt'-RT^TR SRTipft XgRto R> ^fctfR Xtfft 

XgflT^T X^T^ff 3 *?R JJ 5 ?RRRR 5 K (= t) 


3 Tdr?R rrsw^ r*Pr sfT £rrr 


XR^F 


RR'R tsffa R^TtoS f^FR 

ft^FR S^Ffto faR^TR R^KT 3TRWRT 

R9Rm^ W fRto T^TT „ 3RTWRT 
Igk STSHRI =TT 5fT Rift m tofto ( 3© ) 

ft Hisnto 3 RgtmRT R ( to gR^ng ) 

( tof? 3RRR ) ( RFTR 'ffiRIT tft. «T RFTR fsfR ) 

?v 9 tofto ^ 


<to# STcT 

RRFMR iltRRTR 

3RfR ? 

^Tt 

<FT. TO. Ri^, 

G?FRRgf 53UR 

X*?TR < ('R.ft.) 

(IT.T%.) 

3TT^. * gHSRR 3ntcT *T 3Tto 

^Tt ? 

toto \ 

tY % R^. 

RR^R RRF M 


tot ^ 

%**%• 

tofTT * 

TC55T# * to *T^T3RT?ft «RR ( ) 

<&* * (#.) 

(RTT#T) t 

%TZ^[ ^ 


*ft»TR l 

to ? 

STTtolTR 

X. _ . N_ , fl ft_, 

JI55R-«RTT.RT TRT? 

JtfcRt to * 

torc $w * 

R ^JTR 3 

JIf ^ ? 

RJRT JIM ^ 

(r^) 

J^5<iR ^RTR ? 

(^ ) 

(to) 

O^JT 

SRfft ^3R aflfo 

MmT \C 5RIHR 

3nt?r ^ ^ R3^ 


3 Tfa$Kt 3 TT^T. 


[|] ( O “ RR 5 XRfR% to# JT^Tc 5 ?T Rft to RR* 

Tf5l^CT% tato «TT ftlR5 RT ^RT5^T% R to «FKfR# R f^RR# 

r toRto tor tom toe rp? 33RR ftoto to?r rrrt ^tt Ttoto 
R hpl R ^RfRFft R qtoft R HfRRift 3R <RR£< R# Rto% 
west# R?to «r€t jRf?r% *ftc$r# r Rpn 

to* «KTT »RRSR# Rjft&. *FTT RTft% *»TC$R# R tofcto 
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*T*R[ fan f^t aro. mfomdr m^rsR *rm$ ^ 

v*ww ^ ^ .‘m^ mm£R% ^Rfmtfr rrr^ipc f&$9 ftsfc ” 

(r) 9m <er ftnra^R «r 9 tw an^. jt^sr 9^«stt vift «n$. 

srtzm rnt er»jof 3n|. 


[«r] 9. 5. m. m. ^©vs. 

§. x«\\ nrsms 5i. sk'sy «rftR *r . n mram? ; *. 

3TT*n. u. 

S*RT Hf5RT9T *T^ ? 93T559 JRR R«fT '4TT>. £T SffiR Ff^R «TRm. 

[ 3IT ] ZKt\ ^[fSRJOff 5f TMf^wf cJTT >7R cTTT T>TT 

mrnsft 9tmr%. S3R£ sig^m 9tor% m# 953RW <?iten& 

T%$®H «Pf=T ^Tf^pff am& 3T9 fos qR°m=m ERR %®T. 

‘[ 5 ] fapj frsfft n mfi dfo 
H«n«<R ( «RT. %. ) |5fR 

mrtta, tofta ? mwtfs ? 

mtfta — 

\ 

*t$ miwnft— X9^grr, 9*gu, mrwrtfr v 


* 

fcrerift— ^tni? \ t v, «Tf9% gmr h° liiw *f mtf®. *& 

95 T3R ( ^Rt mm ), ms?f <m smff * mi 9 mT jtr * . 
csfror mmi9 = $<;. 

[ | ] ( O ftrcrefftrSt %^r. ( ^ * RtanM 

«T ^5TP^. 


-**- 

[«r] 9 . *. «t. $. ?% &. W. 

• 3 . *K«v «fta 9. s g^R ; *. m* mSfcrft *. 

«*T; ^«RT9 tfim. 

[ err ] *rnft for *n farr vu 

mi wr. mtft ^ «n&. 
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[ % ] fTSfft JT3TP5# 

— |TO?R ( c fTT. f%. ) F^g^R, 

g?3?r, qqjfra T^ftS ^TR^T^fra ? 

fRJ]n qRW&qFft— XSFjSt, qT^T^t 3. 
fcifflift— j&PJR ^IJTT = Y; jfrRJTR% 9 t qRRJF ( 3fWt, 

|W?, FfR cm qqtST ). 
mgq R\. 

[ % ] ( ? ) ftsq *$q m. *m?rm j?£t<rrt3 q|*R rst (r) 

k&m qr£t. 


[ »T ] %. R. *TT. 3; %. SI***. 

g. t®HH; 5T. ?W; f. HKY. 

q%5T sr UfTSJ. 

[ an ] ^izqi mT qtfia qtqRtfRm cr™ (?) ftzRfT 

=qftm ( ^ ) =qRm qmftqta ftmq ^ smsmt 

#gfon3 Ftnft ciq^m f^nmtrT m^?r. mgs fosTsfta m ^sq a> 'RFim 
tmsT. qpjsft g^ira ^ir^pjff mq 5R*R?ft sprq foztsfte nimm: snq^ q 
wmi qm£tqi% f^nq *r fr*t f^n% <dq q%m 

q! c;? w faztSfa rst q <m*m u^q 3 m%m ^m. m ^t 

q$3R 3^. 

[ 5 ] (?) qf|sr *r qfis <mg3 qqsq girder q^f. 

_^_ 

[er] %. =q. *n. 3, §. ^<i. 

g. ?©ky gq* ^? 5i. ?w qfa q. <j m%qR ; %. ?«*v* smt. ?. 
nR'qm qr^ft jr^c. 

[ «n ] g^r^t ftq *q*R ^ mq& #*iTqR f%n 3 rr3t 
irtfoa sfrRqfrft qn qmre. q)*r qR. 

[ * ] srt^r qsmstft ( **ffw^5 ). 

mm^i St m&t s&ft wnftaw. 

TO?ft *R. ftqtqq 
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ft^ntfraqra w. tow w iw* i | i «< ' k ^wt ftqrrq 

%Tq n^RS *Rftq. ? 

* 

JTT^T, JTT^^fT^ n ^Tcffo . . 

^ \R. 

[ I ] ( O ST^TO ftWlll HTST. ftf^R qft^Rqft * 5KK ft# 

^oqicf 3TT^T. ( R ) ttfw ^nq^Rlfo STRWftf gt 

q'gfJi ntftqR gw} *K ftqg 0 rt^. 


[ ar ] ft. =q. <ri. m. V, $. TO. 

5T. TO5 t. «T. ?o g>JRR ?. toy «t ?. 

[ an ] ftmsfT nmrsft <sKt ftn nwt 5FRs& $sqi<jff 

TTT ^ZT3. ^HT^qT f^wr^T Wq. fcHTT^t *?RT SIT^ST. 

[$] *q*cft *ft $T% 

SRrfft JTiTTKg W3 qn ^CT3I. 


^T3T3^ 

sqw*i< qn vzm ( qn. q>. ). frag^R qn atk ( fan * * T5 W5K ) 

ft*<5 fttffcr sum suit?*. <w^r 


?sq5nft 


qnft wm ®rt& niff. ( ftr. ) 
wmrft ^ ( ftsmift *RnR ). 
fcsfaT w£r ( qrefai nr£q> ) 
itf&n qm nn* ( ft. anr^r. ) 
qqnas. qnnnR 


^ §tt qn wr 
q^a 3 ( ft. nt. ) 

q^55 ^ 31 

qnfqT ft*m qrn nn* 
nftsin q;n wr ( mwft ) 


*t?frn „ ( ft. qnaft. ) „ ( » ) 

qq>ra „ ( ft. anr^i ) 

HfW RR sqftj. 


qiRftn n^fann- src TOjrrfaqnfr zfes m at *re€ anqsrr nftig3 

3aaT 5 *r ftfn asfr qtfr. 
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[ I ] ( O “wfa f nato nta to ftym” 

( r ) «r nta ato wmw i fi f srfl * foft Wr *nt. 


[«r] n. *. «t. ^vs, §. ?o. 

g. t©Kv» w nfosreK K\. ?r. %. a. * ator, *. m» 

nM **. 

a*m itoto to. If^R 3T^5 Sf*T> nC«fRT an|. 

[ an ] fto fan srr^rsfr tna^re; f%«^, ^fr fa^ t^crcre; 

foto, ^TosrsO fan 56jn^t mfa tow. <fa jj^mnnrafa 

nT^KWRT *K. 

[*] nnto wr *intfr to^ft g«Fn? <*n g«iT. 

*T*ft »H^55 f%=T *Tift »?^5 *5T«ft nTC*R*ift S^f 
?tn *f faRTT. 


?^^RT 


nmrn*i ;ftos fafa 

( faro sftftre ) 

^t^nsTr 

srrarsft mfa n*rto 
JTR^ft strafe s^nfaa ( <w. f%. ) 
x-tfan n^afaa vjmH ( t,i. ft. ) 
«nto ngr^r Ifata ( to ) 

an 3^ 

arannc an ## nngsrc 

(to) 

$$njjn 


nrg^n iwpur jrjjsr 

JTfRRft ^TtRT^ 

martf 5$ nnto 
*Hnm aara n*n*ton 
nmn q^^fr n^nffa 
<*fo . . 

(^ 5^m)•• , 

nifanro an itoa an \ } 
an fibroma an *, an 
nft<afa 

an g^?> an 3; an 


ftat& \ ntoflt <** afar- r. 

fafa$ arfa. q^t u &pjr f &i$n. «nfcr. 

an ^3iq ma® — &i$n a ^rcwnftn ^og^ ^ 

n*«fta k 
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qnStqTq *rtanw, qfe, in^rTfiT, susgsft, quafr, q&, ^Yqsqrft, 
qkrft, art^R ; % gqk \ \ q>sqq $»r 
h « qsoftrfY jR?ftu. 

[ i ] ( O qfa^rrq qisjft p qrc aYisr staT. ( ft. \» q*T ). 

a*nft qtsq qT& ^rpt ^q^ft ftq qisr arTqsqi ^aqiqra qtaq 
qqjtfq <wra ( s. ^ * HR*ft*qr qrt^f sfisft q^i. ) ( q ) ftraiafY, iqiafY 
q qr^t qT sfatqvft qfesqnr ^ qt?R qt% qrqT*ft sw#q qn$ foqiqqY. 
q faqiq qTSTsfkrf^ <qf*qT q*Yqtf3 wq qqY. qiqr^WqT ftqwift 
qToSFft^T SRwfa ^qisfYq^q iflcU. <qTO 3TRIT *qqq qiijsft q fqFfrft 
q^Tqfr% **nq fftsift snt. ( 3 ) ^r arqqi g%ufr qatfr qi£Y. ( y ) ws- 
qrrfqrqT 3&q g^pM^y faqwt ant. 


M4- 


[ «r ] ftr. =q. rt. vs, ft. q^* *n f^qRT. 

JET. aft. q. ?Y JinaSqR; f. t*\V5 ft *3. *. sift ^ qTqTqaT 

qqaqR arift q ffctft 3TTTO 3. ? sn|. ftsft q*RT qT^r. 

qT q^i^ qqra «nft. q^sR ar^ aqft; mt, qife. 

[ sit ] qT^Tq; fqq iftq^nq; fftn qiqqTq; foq ^qr* q gqsqre 
T%q qiqqra *»qfaft qqT WQW3. ft$3^T q g*qRT fSKT q g^^lfqZT, q qYaJfa 
qteft q q?% q qi^Y sRirsfY q qraraq qiqwr qR ^Tq^T. 


[ % ] fT^fk jraratft qreqq. fqT^R qqgqR. 
ftqr$n r. ' ? 


ft^T ^qkr q;qqr. t 
ftHnqiK ? 


qY*qq ^ 
qr^qr^Y ^ 
ftftft \ } qfnw ? 

qrsft 5 %t ? , ft^fT ? , ftc^T ^Tfr ? 

ft^qtqM wr qfns ?, 

3<q^ qt^fr ^ 

»pq ^ qfR ^ 


ftf5TT STeft K 
ftftft qror^ t 
qfqz ^ 
ft^qi qt^Y ? 

gqrc r, &t%R ?, qtqR y, pm %, 
qfq ^ 


«sq*q'NY gqk \\ qqsiY 5^ 


[ I ] ( O 3T>qra *tcST “^T qYqsqq q «q^ ^t- 

«wra qqqT^r*'” ( R ) T^qr^ vfa «nft. 
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[ «r ] it n. m. W, %. UV 

g. ST. STS q. < *faqR; %. U. 

*T*iR 3Tg$. 

[ wt ] m&wz nqfq q*ft mi g*R fan ft&wz q nqfa. g*R% 

gqi^qrin^T qR. 

[ % ] snfrc wmm wt^r g?ft. 

sf|3R f*rqT qtfiR q^TcT^Tc? 1*R; ^NFifT q'fen g^. 
ffa ifalip; fWITsrft 3nft ^5HT%; nt^t %^5 JT5T3R *q7^R fvR. 

[ % ] ( O “ I^RC f^TOTt^T^ ^ nfa& qTqqg 11^5 fW 

^tci^noS *qTfR HTT qnft f?R?fa& qft qt% ct^fRT flof WW^l *T^T amffa ftqR 

qRot qjqqg qtfa ttflKl fofaqT 5WT^ cRR^T fanT^nqfr 

( qiftt 5 iftt ) qis^q qi% nftft 3 n*ifa& ^ an& ( qiW ^ftt ) qng 

tfrfa n*fRT * 5^3 faqfaqt 4tcm.” ( k nfaten nqjtfn antn. ) 


- \9o - 

[ «r ] far. =q. m. #. vs, %. M. 

3. ? W «TT*ffa 3 . * SfaqR; l. UHvs «^5R 

mfe ?Rq. 

[ an ] fam^ ^rk urt q?r^i& fn mr g^ fan ^ 

q n*n*ft **qntna[ 3m q<qq*qR. in qn #% §^4* q qftfanrqT 

qrq. fannsft *qn smn. 

[ 5 ] fap£ 3TSR*§cn?u^ faqrsfRi^nfaq 

q?rg*q qn gtf * &r$n qn g^ ^ 

qn §n 

SRfaqnn nnfaqnftqft R 

qni tsnp qnnm ^nfn qmnR q *wm y 

nfasqn at^ q *?r gn^ y sqqft 
gnft s v» jfaoft f^R. 

« 

[ I ] ( O qvirewTOT qiqrq^n famsfft r<> sfafa qqq fa$n 

qorq^qR q^ff qq^qiq^ mmft ntf^J ^i^qR qn # qm qnn 
TO Y^ujjr vs\ etq ( y\ ^q q ^t ) are q fcRT^tn gqntn 
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araS. <ftn nfcafrft ansT aam^ fana tsn a’tafc a ama %n 
tasn. fanrrffa aiaRtot a*R t*0 a m 5n*n?fa &mvm-\ ftiaiaffa 

fMra ater. ftfa wsm ®nt. ( 2 . \\ ifT. ). 

-\9? - 

[ «r ] far. m. m. fa. \, §. W; w fasnRT n^n*. 

?r. *w nfa. a. a. fa3. ^ nnaaR. 

*ft; n^&ft na*5; nf3R n^aRT ant. WT 3rTO ant. 

. [ an ] an«i*fkia nakftna a tnTfann ganam arfaizaR fan 
amRRia fan nsfaftia a nn>ftna fan «FfaR«m, aft ma^fanr 

aaifadm aia. 

[5] nfSR a atfter flfa*j;n *as5 amt aront^ ?itt artamfafa a 

an attt ^t^r annm. 

. tannin — an ai-fr, n\a» <Raa, am arnnkfi a>fR y taataT nfa. 

gw snasfi — gifan, mama g^tarc, n^mn, amaT (^r) an, fanR 
(fiatiT), cjp^r $. 

a>R$n nn*a amarkft — camaR nw&R r . 
fa& awfa — ft& start, tsfa 

an awnfaftfa nra a^a; — ^ a ^r ^aart ( ntaRnafa ntaan) 
nfa anamt tsre an afaM ntaran nta^ntafa. 

garreftarnt— ata y saaft an|a. ccanfa far. fa%arsaR araft faatfa 
atsiR ant. ’ * 

aTfaram nfacnfa-arfat, asJ’fa, aim, maranan, an ariarc- 

*afa, nRaft, a ntanfa afaR^t, nta;annft ana atom stem, 

asfa an^nia, ann^ania^, fa^ftan n^R a<mfa sffaasmntff fa^ gaft a 3 
sasft faRT ants. a^a gnfa ? • * nsast ssti ants. 

[%] ( O §taR fRfft nnmfa jag afaaist are; atfaasn ant. 

( * ) fasa n^raT fa ant. 


- V93 - 

[ «r ] far. *t. w. fa. §. ^ 

g. fa?nr ?K; ?r. «nfar. a. 1 . anafa. 
faaiaqa. narefta nfawnot. 
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[ «ii ] gwft for qn qra* staqs qrcqfq maT stt fan 
qjfinsft faq <3qn?faft awi mqrqq qRJitq qrai stt qrss im 3 ^. 
qR^t^n qfaqrfrqT * k . 

[ f ] qrtte gn g^ »itt ftp*. 

*i«» 55T— q qq^q q?R ftfTq* smsq qmmq fa& $fcF!T. 
*nftqTO5ft $*T^— 1 &TW3 1 ^OfTT R, qi&qRft H (l^P^R), 
fcret«ft gwrrfft — rnsreft wm qi^irO ntcr T?r q gq, <m 

*%qrc gqfa \\ *qrfr. 

= «v. 

[ J ] ( O ftrqrsfm^RT^Mr arftgsK fts *wt q*q ftqrsT 

%®t. ( R ) srwqft qfapqrfa qgr <qfaqiq;tq v » £r g%tfr 

3 ) ft<n3 Rk^r srat snqqtfr site •s^rtt, 3 ft sfr fas<t. ( v ) 

StfSKRT «^RT *FT JRifk 3rft, 


[«r] %. *?. qn. *, %. V*$. 

5. ^fa^SR \\- t 51. ?H<J<> qkS. * SRTC; 1. m<; ft3. *°. 
s$3W«n arfafar qn. srft. sfefttaq * qteteT sst^krt, 
K ott q^rifr s&urt, q ? are. *t. ^shrt sft \ qn. tft. ants. 
S^RT aift. 

[ 3TI ] q*TT aRuft faiSTqq q qtSS^R q^RT fapfa. 
qsrc$q q sms stqqjRtift ftqnqs q $q qRT gq aTRT arssT <q ts smteT sit 
qr ara q^ qifamff qrq. f$sT^n% gfs swk ststs a# q#. 

( qn qq^^t ); SRfqnft qT ^RT^t 
itefanq te 

(qqqtft anjqfaft q^ stf ) 


[q] ftp* qmfk 
STfsqH qT SSSS* fcfeqnfr pns. 
siw*ft q^H<K (qn. ft.) 

-A *** — v A- 

w* 

q»fr%€i skTSJJ 
(qqq^T arorcMt q^ stf ) 
k& R 


X'^kftqr j^qrq 
(qq. 3 m qqnft ft.) 


qftcrr^r^ 

^sr{ qT <tew *tt «r«nft ^ 
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fcrenft <m ('ft. m. fir.) 

Oct. nr fir.); ^r$n fin fapffir =nWfr 

[ t ] ( O X <m HTR qtff J3R nfifivflfi 

*t n*iR fi^T 3 Tfi. 


- \ 9 V - 

[®r] fir. *r. ctt. w. 

g. rnnrn tv ; ft. %. g. jctir; f. mi ntftov. 
nf^RRT qfisn nm sqown nTft nnnsn 3 T<j<fr arfi. 

[ stt ] msft nnkra; <f 3^ Finite grfa an nft fin wi5(t 

<f$s; ’sn^psft nfi* *fi ^nga fi& ^f^r. gvRafatfns nraOTifi nTJuffirr 
5 T sqfi. 

t ? ] rrvt rmw m£t. 

n nm at nn^ 

*ftRnfi% gnft nt^n ; ^tt% an nm n nron^. 

*, garc 1, $nR ?, jttir r, ntfT r, tsad ft fsim 3, 

q*tz itfafrcT, pn R, qta^R ?. 
o;^w *». 

[ ?] ( O n^n^raT 51 ^ — “fw arraniftfi Ftfte at nfiaNTgtfT *\m 

nr^T. nft^T’fi 3TT?rr nrpft n^sTCronM n =ai& at nfi^T n ntamr snnfi *fr 
^ ^or tsfc CTwftn” ntfo (w. nt. n. fTt.) “nnr*n i&rarfi 
n anto &fn tnpi sras q^atn <fft” ( n. *t. . ) ntta. ( * ) * 

^ nfc* nfifi. 


— — 

[«r] fir. ctt. w. ?, %. 

ft. snfan n. i • nfinR; x. mi sn?£t. v». 

n^n% 3?&fre fiiF»T «rfi. a ntfo tn*qr ®ryiWt fofi3 «rfi. 
nfiiq[< ^FT% fit* 3T fia. 

[ ctt ] gtmqft fin CTWRft <rrasfr fin n^RRft fin nrotsft 

nnnft qn fiCTn^n qTfi^=^ n?fi a§fMf?Mf yk. *>wMfar n^fit n«rttn 

s w iFfi <m^fiy r n# *r ctt^t ^t ctpr **n fi»T srfi. 
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[%] sint tfinfr qnjq* g%qR qfcfr 

%55T «tt|. 

[k] ( O tfa ekt *^ir %% * 5 ^ 

. 

[ST ] fo. 'q. *TT. m. V; %. NS^o. 

H*Tf^5IT*3 *; 3. *N 3. ^ 5lftqR; %. U5 1 

f&. <Y. 

K R ^>aTr *RT^ 3 \ T%%, *f3RRT Sl*rc *fr*RT ant. 

[ STT, i ft$n ] 5TTfRT<?nt gsgR «p*. 

XSRfa 3*SqR 

qTR^ 

“ *f3^T*T sft gsR q nn<*3 =qmT qn ^nqrq gn qnr% 
*fnwT*T 4 *t *Tt^ ?gq *n^:% nteq* qiRftaR q qfqqq* qteis;*’ 
<?;*&%& % * 5 K 3 *t^ qn *n nfo ni 55 T <*t% m ifrg*jft*$ arqqi 

^rg^t 3qjvfr ^ gTtftar %?ft qsfl* sr* *t 3 q 5 q»r* «nfc 

^655* m%ift Mrj qnimR ” 

“ nhfr ^3T qn q nt^&t q q qtefaR q mm q^m gmm 

- vs\9 - 

[ sr ] sfrot v if, %. ^. 

5 i. K\t\ mferc g. ^ T 3 T%n faqfeqq *. g^* R\. 

[ sr 1 ] m?$\ fan gqnft nftq* fan vtanft fan qRfaft nfa^n gg^ 

gasffa^qT nfaMtqr qiq. 

[ 5 ] fSf nfrq^w, JTfl^r. 

grfci «ft 51% faffag ftqfaqq, n^iR qgrtfar pffa nirratft 

gmTOT q 5R3 *t fagqsfte. 

unromu T — v nrem ( tfmtgg *, S 5 #rg 1, gftft 1, *<r t ). 
5T3RWT — ^Hft5T%*5^tq5ig%qR R% *<T/lg 

gqmft starts; mg** 

gn 

qifarqm, *5*% nRrffa qrc% sqrgj, nn gram, g*n mqsft qw*f 
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sto*, aR&, <Rir<*r qrf g^R, jrujsr, ^Enp, tsrfn, 

%f^t, gnR n^T 53 R sn^q. m qwqfq y sn^n. 

^ ‘ ^0 * * ‘ ftfWR* 3TTt. 

c^r *v. 

[ I ] ( O “ qRqR qtRT gwnnv^ q|q qTRTJ <JTCi5T 

9Tr| *T *R?ft ^cTT^t Vm.1 RqT3 fT ^ fcfR qRR qrfRTTcft ” 

( * ) “ 5RWT q R3WRT p?m qR "STRICT. ” ( * ) ftqnqHt 

qq^ft snit ( y ) “ qmft sms# fesn^^KRT sorcntf qr%n. 

^ 3TT^ mZT fRKR frfm qRq q^q *$fto5 crd RRf| RRT ?TRT 3TT% 

qn^rfra qRnft. m t^rr qtfqi q^g? f^qnft qRT f^rarsT %sq.” 


- vsc - 

[gq] 1%. =*. 5ETT. $. I, %. y\<\. 

. g. *°^Y fltfR <i; 51. 5. *o g^RR; ?. <*$Y 

3THR3: 

[ an ] gzfrsft mf $ fan gqnft ni^q; &r*p qn f^rss qro qrjsft qn fqn 
Rfqtsft ^5i wq qn rr qni ^tt qqR qq^ft qfa;ft3qft ? \ f^> 

fcqrq% qqnnq^ gq sir *^q fqq*ft sr fairer * fRmnnt, rrt ^t n?3R 
sttI. qRqmq g*fr»fT mfsin qrnjfrcrf^ srtr oq; jt^r fo§q ftsq 3 tt|. 

[ % ] ^t^R *rr^t qnfr qfr w jira *q*<M 

XS* ?P^T Xf^qR SRRft qRT5ft RT%cT 

^ (q^nR) ' ( t^t. qn. ) qsftq* (rt. qn. ) qnrtqr ( qjsqR ) 

qmft (q^Rf.) qn^if ^5Rp qn 

( qn. t%. ) ( r^r ) XRTnsft f^nr- 

. q;n gqw ( #sfoc ). 

(qm^t) 

^5ffn ^ qr€R, nrsnl^T, =%5n qm mR $ 

R &t } nfT5R K-, anq^ft q?n juk (r& t%.) ; q^ ^ armu ( qn^r ) 
fcf^R ( q»T^r ) *?&; 

€T^t jpm: q>nqTR; ), 

nqqft % ^T3R \ qfWI, rrr r . 

o^r ^ \ »qf% ^r. 

[ i ] ( O “ *RTT^ *n ^ W 5 ^ ^ ^ ” 
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-VS 4 ,- 


[«r] n. *. m. fa. %. n. 

g. 1 Y; S. i*. ^ ftnn. $. *<U\ sfm. u. 

[ to ] cm jnn mna nfa nnotn^ n>Mt snfr nscft. an gnqr- 
rnnar^ eft Tmfat ermnfa amt sriOTsft fan ms if nan a^re 

TO*. ?qRT *T n* 5 R 3 Tlt. 


[%] Of^mT SSTSSf* 

an ganwaa 

tsfTT cm SIR ( C FT. fa. ) 

=nt ^ s* fata an mi 
nfamr *an gn * 
crafts fan ^rfn an niR 
mroam fata* fan ntn% 
g*TK vs ntaan 

n 

cp^n gnft ^ ? wral. 


’ ‘ 'faf^R ^jip a <nfrs^aff a ^ 

jfaRn nfat nifftgn 
=% 3 T mn arc& 

|fatn cm nn 
nTfarnm v nftan 
n*R * 
gnfaa ? 

3 «k s 


~ <0 ~ 


[ «r ] to. i. to. fa. c, %. «**. 
s. *. 


[ «n ] nranro: fan TOtewn a fanmw fan arcinrora nti mt am 
5«t nHt *nm nfan ^*fa an nagni a hs aas i%ft , a^n o^. 
TOfar nfat «F^m 3 » am $*ffa ntaftan afa nan *fa. jfrif n$n§* ^*t n^nar 
qnsT itsfa mfa sa^f nanr^n snm nfaftaT 5mm. nan sa*f fateft nf$ 
nr n^nmn rear to*. 


[ % ] *TfaR nnms fa$ 3 £. 

fonrsnaTf ammanm* 

xsnft aronfn ^saR TOftn 

( fa. nfa ) ( fa. =na. ) ( ftvmis ) 

gn pnfas Sram* 


5 $naqm* • 
gfnrnn nsnt^t 
(fa^mfa) 
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( ft. *rt. ) 

3^ \ 

R) 

§£_^T«n^ ^T^flT w un 
K% 


* STCf* * ( %*T ) 

^Tlft *kl<^K 

3$ \ 

§€\. «TT *ITT ( <TFTfr ) ¥ 

P?T5R hz 


[ I ] ( O T^nsftrfifTCTST %^cT SRcTHT 3<if qfa ?TT%^R!^mT 

cnsqrcf itoST 5RT. PTRoST ^T H$3R for 3TT^. ( O P53RT# 

rts: ant. 


-<*- 

[sr] t^t. m. it. c, $. \so 

; g. ?.%• 51. \\6t ART 5J. * W5RR; \. mw 

srjforfr ?H 

[ 3TT ] 3RT3fT ffo 55RJTt^t ?f TWI^TT 3 qPTTSfT ffo W^ft *fo?W 

JTRt qWr focT ffot for 31? HIT qfot U^for fofo ^ ffo 

* g«5Rft JRSRft TR fo&. flfo <RoffarT fosfot^T 'TK. R? ffo. 


[ * ] srfoc jRTe^r <m *tt 

( S ) ^WT TO Rsnjfo 

taRR, sftccr, s*pfo m$m 

t -fota Rrcnfte 

*RiJR Rrl^T^t * %m\ S R«T5R 
1 =*. m. R. K &. <z\\ t lfT. fol? fo RTR; fo ? *T t 

iifos % q^T. 


*rfarc for% gfo: *fofo *r 

[ | ] ( * ) 5rfo rj^r snt ( ^ ) arft^R 

rs %fo. f fe fpjr «r for fo^n trr ^foTRT R5*R forere sn^. 


-cR - 

[sr] . n. s..*rr. *£. rs^trt. 

g. gpng \-, g. *rfo 3. ?• *• 

[ ®n ] «n^Rft guR^ri; ^rgR rt q»RT firn' q<i*Ki3*. RTii* 

( RIT% T «TR. 
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[ % ] fTsfa nsrratfr lira *r mg^r. 
strtt^t gn an 


mg«ft sriTOt^ 

^TfiT an r 

^renra Cm Cng^r an \ 
aq^tnarc R, water air k 


a^gar mna n\i a wni fneja y 
rap* ^ 
cr>€r^ 
nTqfci * 

K 

nrftrara nw u nia% rnwr gnrc r<> 

*ma ? gra nfaCfai ? 

?Nt i nraCt $*rn: %a*teT R 

^aw ? nfiz ^anm R 

nfiT itftorc; ^ 

c^r gnft y<j 

[ § ] ( O nC nta nasfr %*k anta. ( r ) nnft% nraT% rasq an 

struct ^ n^sn gqga; snft. 


-<^- 

[ ar ] fo. =a. m. R, %. <w. 

5 T. m°; X. ?W. 

[ an ] qm 5 °m% f^rnn C°arianCr n^. 

[ % ] rapn nanmt an gin. 

xqrnft ^n^Ttn pJtimT qn ran gn n^a qn nn 

qa. nqffc Cm simft a qu. tfr. Csrai^ ^ 

x^nfR qn nn qn 5^ 

qn ran 

ntq^n g^<t qm 5^ 


- <SV? - 

[«r] n. f. sn K, * 5 . 
sr. m°; m<:. 

3^. 

[ arr] $an<?n tesng* w 3^ % n<n%#. «rcn%qCf «rra. 

nfa&far gwn j»qT j«fWT »tt 3 «rc *7% 
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[ % ] *RTT 3^ * q$T3g. 

wt q?5g «rra^: 

&€t fo $ 5 TTST 5 

- - 

[ «r 3 *. %. m. 4. Ro, §». 

g. ?«$<£ TOR *K; 51 . \\£% UTO S. \ gRUTR; %. t^<£ 3»l5r. 3*. 

***** 3T3R ^ 

[ sn ] strt^ %r ai£ f*&. qggjrg gfcfTg n fgwfaq*fr*T sr:. 

[ * ] %** *r*R uRT^r qufr. 

gfargrt §rq q^gi* qgi qiT^gig; **qsR qra^nfr 

qrr RFf 3^ITT^ |gfa *gg*iT^ RRqi 

*n^TW «rfo*rfr %* g*tft*3* ( ‘^R5i gg&rf qrr ar*gqifc; 

^ 3% gfg ) **qrrr ; vsrai^-tj^rf ; grig stern* ( ***** ) * 
gn^-5Tfrj5 (g***g) ; nte% dr%g 511*135 *ft*gm* *<?g<jiT^ ^fgr gte% 

(****s) -- 

— 

5. 

tv fgrfit. 

[ * ] ( t ) grj^ n*g*fg hit qt*g 3 £ tfc gft sttS arte. %% 

‘*g**g’ gigg *hr gig eT<# ant. ( 3 ) gT*Rqg 3n*w?gg*«qT iggTwragrit 
AgRT %gr an|. ( 3 ) 5^g tnaR g&*q 3 TT*g ; artegtete qfte&, *mm, 
*T*t% qftgfq. ( v ) t^cpqRgr^ g&q f%gr*rt antcr. 

-C^- 

Ler] *rr. %. *r. g. er*g?$ UW, 3. 'a 5 ; ***** f*Rrgqg; 

51. mt g. » g*qR; *. tw fr. 

( anfra gwr ant, *fe arte. ) 

anting ‘ar#r;’, *fragp»fr. gg* qg. n*^*. 

[ err ] fates *Wr teg gt**Wt %u ftgR grg mst q>te^ qn ^gg giT 
ar*gggiR *fqf£ jpgs^ \ °k wng ‘gg*g gtet*g’ te*T*ff ^rg ggTef. 

[ * ] ^gqf^ ^rggr. 

gfagg \ } 3 * srnts gft 3 *te^ fa*ra q* &*fg 


Boll. DCKI-rlU-21 
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3r t fawra fop an»t ^ rt ^sr ^p 

| RiR. ftTT *Rnfr qiqq $®*of?. *ffr 'in RR. 

iTt^f — m q?p ^ s s*Trftfr nil anp. ^ srrtr ant. *n^te, 
ntaqn, q^ci ^<qrfo: n^ofr ani^r, ^ t5rtr 4tat =qfq, nt^r qrftf r ftqrRqft 

HScdt 3TT^cI. 4 

ttprtr — “n^f sr$3 r^ jt^ qnt: %$ gqmq 

JWFT 5^ %3T 3RJ ’ITT cTTT‘"fc5^ , n f^T% R»TqR ^Wt 

qqqjfR qrfR <qw anq^ gjfaRft anR ant arnft anqqr ^^nfNfr srrw «tt% 
t TT^3TT forft& n^t.” 

[ $ ] ( O nm>qT sqq$RT*qT qqqq q^RRT ant. ( ^ ) nra 

qnrrtft 3TN«RTfr qrffq. ( ^ ) nf3Rr«qT rr'4t ‘twt’, ‘t^rg^’ qT qiRt 
9^T| ait^RT fof&T %3T ant. ^4! STRUTS t^^RTT 3&5T 3RRt. npRRT 
f^Spq f55q»^ ant TIT# qSqTfoiq, 3TR <R$ 3T^ 

m 

- £\S ~ 

[ 3T ] STqgT ?RT iqurn ? c5T, §. <*>; n^aR-nRTRR. 

5T. KWR *»ri. g. <j gq^TR; *. w° gts|. 

RiT^. Hf3R T.Rq 3WT foftR5T a>ll%. 

( i ) feffcwn^ q^n qT ?4tq n^qrqr ant. q^qr ntaqR^T qtqig^ 
<qrqT qiR ant. q %% qr^t 3ifTq ‘qn f^nff a# ant. ( ^ ) “uqrsft 

3TCT3? qtqjqq frafft R^t” 3T3T rs 3^ sn|. qTq^T 3tt STT^rr gq in'# 

€ 1 

PR armCra art fo^t. for. =q. r. *q. \ } b. Rq %j nf*R Rq&R ant. 
^ amnT “«*t atq&q* rIs” a# ant. 

[ an ] 4 't^ qfq^r qn ^faTw^ rtt g?R qqt3 qjqqjfr q qRT qg?t qfqfr 

mxi nfq% q artmq ? h « irqw Rat qtnqq q ' arTqnfr gtq^q 
qro fJRP^t q?R f^ rt^t fr jt^r ant. 

[ 5 ] qfaR f^rnnqst ^rsfft nanatfr Rar qfq?rr nn 

< rt , TFsnrnr^ qn i^r »it qt% ^3^t Ct jpr ; 

<RF5T 

q^t (^V) — * ScsmT, 3TR 3T3. gqR 3*R RH Tqq> 

^0; RTT gfT =qfRR f^RT^R (^) — 

X 'RTJ 3RT^fT RTT JTRRT; ^ JT|qfT 3*R % •, 
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^ Stoss *ta<Ti»TT* qnq&qafaftnnflR; 

3 3fR va ® ; &q> ^ ; ISTT 3TRST; 

3 gw, 3*R 3T3. ^0 } ^0 *ftTT SK55; 

3 sfaqs q \ s^ qTqnra qn 
qT^fa; 

srt qiR sFTSTcfr 
K\ 

ftcT#?R (^):— 

3ST q^-vsH, ^o } Uo, (SRqqq <qRT^ 3qq?*T ) 

R\, vo, ^«>, ^ *o. ^ ifpft »c fan q^R, ^o. rr^qi 

siqRirq% st^s 3 (r<a) — qtenra qn *RfR, 

;fRnfr, qteura qn qrs, tfqqnra nnq>i, gwr?;, q^q^ ?ttt 
^ qR, tfsnJRira sit % w , ftqsft qn qrS, £r fin tf^nn*, finger 

gsft •( ? 5Jjn?T q cfw fiRiRTR q n$ -nVj^r q$it sqtft ^sr - s n|n. 
gsR ^v °qnj 53R sn|q. 

[ i ] ( O “qngnn% q ^qntqn* ^prt q*R ^pi. sfr *><r 

nRFtfRR f^WtST 3RR *T^c* qft 3TR# St^S q qP5^ 

q rjr?t nnsTT. q rkrtt?r f.oRft q& <qre ftqnR ” 


* fc^erfr 3 jr ^ fan ffrn 
nfaR 3 *r c o fan sraqsi 
S^R fafcfqSR frRR^R (0- 
R, 3?r \ °, vH ; * s*r »H fan 

^T^R; 

1 fSR fan qiqi 


-£t- 

[ 3T ] n. j. rt. r. 5o, $. 'aV; qta s^sr 3n|n mfcfta s*5R qf^5T. 

t\v* TRuVjq l Rq'q g. s ; sThtc ?H ntsqR; gn sons 
nqn 3TR5q> qr gq^ nmn m mv q*3 nqwi^ ntq qftnnft 
sq^Ri qqra;. 

[ SIT ] ft*RfT fqq ifowNl q qrj^ft T^R q q^nst Pqq 3Tqn>fV f 
snrsT^fT fqs snqi# qsg?q qn “ snqsnqons^ fftiqq55 

SRq 5t^.” 

[%] ^ fqq^T qn^TT st^t ^ qjR^s ntq nq^. 

— ?qmqR 

?5IWT S31^ 

^nf?5qiiff sm sm 
ansfcd ^qr^q 


qqi^q nfn sir ? 

qt^T ?TT STR ^ 
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^ q^gg *ftt jut?: v gifo^Tfr srri ittr ^ 

= K\. 

[ ? ] ( K) “I anqsnw^ qfear s& gsR srrag 

5CT5T^t *k*ftg STT'ToSt $3 gfgg qqTS sn^ STT'T'Tra *FR- 

$qT% ^ ITfR5re 'TTT JTTfT^ $R^q g qfa >f\ qT% i&sft 

qgtq giT3TT<Rr jfcjft i*fTOTt 3TTqq =?T^* ftTT” 

- - 

[ er ] stcrot m g, %. V \. 

g. ?0V3Y rw 5!H; 3T. mK 3TTf^. g. ? gggR; s. 

[ an ] “i^grarg tr-w. ^ggqgfWt ^ttctt ^ ( qqqjfa ) qgf^RfV 
3TFT ?5T^ thtto «R ST^T g ggqiqqz gt# qT% SR 3TP7 3Tgg 
gsjg 3TT5ft qqq TJRgST% qiTqgqq gqTq g^q q&” | ^ Jfojq qf3R 
f^T 3Tl|. 

[ 5 ] qqg qrg& g^Figjc gg^ frsfa qgT^gRfr. 

'FT^pn»ft 

sgregR qqg; q^ qgqgR gq<^ 

J^CR qfTT qsW^tHT 

53T#S ^T t STT ITTR gcTTIoJ? ^*T$TT STT JTTR 

gcfT^RR gT^TT^T g^TT^S gT^off 

ggRfrs ^gix qiK ggn^s qiq& 

*gta gqggcft gn qgift^T q&s r ^tt rm 

R qjn utr gif? ( gsgR ) qm jttr - 

q;^r sh sgrfiY. 

[ I ] ( O sgreg *Tg£t 3TT^g. ( r ) ‘jtIst’ 3TT|. 

- V - 

[sr] *w?ra engraft g$ $, sM> *r. ?m ; ' g^gg, <raft 

o?ftg ^fT f^sqrgi. 

g. T>53^ ?r. m* qT* g. M ^a*TR; f. K. 
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Mt q qq? ^cRft frqRfaTt qfaT ftraq. 

q? qte&cST 3RT fT Sf^q URfte qrsgj afllRR 

‘ &qqiqft ^st ’ arm ^lq(Ni ftqq an|. q'fq q'-jq qitft sirtt qR#r snt. 

q»t$ sq^Nqi s?it tt a^rf . %qq qt^qg^ ‘qq^ 

fttf^t ’ 9TOT ant. qt^qiq it 3RR t*TwqT qsqT% ^ gsq; ant. jf gjfj ant. 

[ sri ] iqqhft q ^?r *?R& t%tt qRitsft qqaqR ^ qft. ql*r qirft qn 

qr^T^qT qTfc*£rfaqtt *k. q;raqR qft qit 


[ | ] RRft’sft qq J^SR q ^{RT sftl|3R fFsfac H51T?5$I 

wreiR tq qfaqq qfa qiaT qit qr^re. 


*Rgjfl ^ Rtft K\ — *5R<ft: 


^afRT% q^T^q* ( tffaT ) 
qgqTO qRM 
q?d ftqR qsi^ ( tfffiT ) 
^fTT3ft %R5 qT%rfra 
qjq>3ft g3R ( #BJ ) 
qT^rsft qjRsi, ^cTT^ft 5Rmq 
f^qrrft qif* q^r. 


ftqnft qrr^^fY 
qr?r irogrc 
5liq3ft qR$ 5^ 
an^Rra 

*RVt qiq ( ra*T ) 

qqafr qqqqR, qRTafT qi&i q«ft 


q^T^cft R$<q H 

gqT hrrt — v; ?, qw^fK <, K q Rm^fr 

qqqqR % quRTK ‘qrg’ a^q qit qq»qT aRRtq q 5JT^cf ani|q. 

qiR^q— *<; <ftr qq^ar, qn qrqfr, q q?r qR<^ m^q ; qRsqpwn q qRfwn 
^qRqRT% t%% arr^q. 

r*r 9 mgT^t g*R ^ u (R°*> niqqqq^R + q *R^q ) 
5q^ ( q«N q»R^q q>TT qRNR <31# RT&q ) 

m %iu—.( v» ): — qT sTi-for^i# ^igiq t*r$n qM qit 

qq< “ qjqqqT qiq»3R ” art ST^q 3^ 9^ ^ qiifT qRTT 
3TT% ; i%^ q?^t ( r )— ■ kvrfW qtt q qq^ “ qf^n ” t ^ q 

3t gqR qrq qft ?Kt qmi; 'Rtsst m ( ^ )•— k*tf, q^®, 

qfqqR qit; <nm qr^ ( H ):— ^tt ; qn *$. (0— 
t^rt qtq * fa*T, qt=q q^ ^RT; qn w%\% ( v ):— t«*nft ^ q 
( gqaq iq ) ? q qi^qi^ t ; ( K 9 )? — q|l*W 

qtq??q ftegq ?•; nfqnqT qn )*•—■' nta qi^ 
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q&j, q ^rgsi qtqf Rtt. qgito <qT gq qlqra ktggr ark. qntrqiq 
argiftg ^ * qfqfqr 3 g?ft g|q snik. RT qiq*qT sqgTi %*k £mi w | ^ 
*&■, q>n qAqre (u):— qrc^r qto, ^ nm^T gq gic^(^); — 
K, qi£w#r, \ q^qi ^ vfcR vs m fqcgq \r jtt$ 

( qi^ft ) 3R3PfR ( V9 O ): — l^tfT \\. t ^epfe RC- qR qqiR, $3!$, ^T, 

fartt, qqgR, gRR, t^hr, ggm, qT4R, gnftq; qi^T gmk?i 3 tt% ; 
qgg \* ; =qfaR, «raft, qiteft, ggR, i>m } qfR ^i>. 

q^nr ^ oqtffr $m «ntg. <qra r°\ qiqqft^ qggqR snfo q qrqfik 

3 s g^qsrfr mik. 

[ $ ] ( K) ?qiq qf^^T n?3R ^qgg; 3 r|. ^qqtfi^T Rcr:^ 

qfoqT qteTksfT <*k. f^qr^ qvfa q^qRl 3 r|. ( \ ) ‘nV q ‘kra’ qi 

SRqNl 3T$ sqirfHT qfSRTqt gqi 3^ 3R|. SpwjqR g*IRT qigW qT 
sdkqqgjRT 3Rq> H^sTrT sqgqfc qi^oqtcT 3TRT 3TT|. RR q>=q ‘qqiqs’ffc 3Rk. 
$ ks fq^Rif 3 tt|. ( \ ) gqtfR qkt qT^r qi g^rakR gsngqtoT g&gt 

gq^R mq^sqr ?5qq 3^. ( y ) mm q:=fR, qsn snStqfa q ^ 

gR& qi cfk qiqtg qqfcqi^t ant. q^rq q;=sRTg q;q; g*gqftffc <*k. 

-W- 

[«r ] %. «q. m. k R, $. R<cR 

g. *o\s$ *qq ^O. 5 T. *^vs qq. g. ^ tfqqR; f. ?^vs\ 3Rqft 
q. ?, gt. U q«t, g. R ? fT=q q^ STq^T 3n|. ^ q?c5 3?^ snt. 

[ an ] feqRft q^RTsrWr sqqS qiflaq^ qqq qi^ ?3wqiq qn qiq«J | 
qqfRft qrk qtg^ qig cri^tt crq;Rg ikq^s q^R m rqiq^qT ^t <ikrqT 

q?5i^ 3?k. 

[ % ] q^T^kt kgq^k 

q^Rkt gRRRi gn qrqos g^qi^g^R m 
— fqr^I^ q»TT qTq55 qqg^^ q*TT qTqa 

— qRSjq^r ^rg(q qiTT qTqs ^Tfn qJTT qTqoS 

q q»qk qjqa fttf^T^qT qjq% gqT> \ R qtqr^q qT^R ^cqrk 

an§g. 

[i) ( o ^^gTqqRT fT qtrq^ qtgfjff f^T 3TT|. ( ^ ) 

ftiq^i^t qt^ g k. * \ g qggi^ i^g qtgsqig f^ (^. R*\) q ?« «riq€t. 
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qnraRnf n^n *trt «?nt ( ^ ) jaytfa <i<^n n jifaraT r^sr 
*FK ^cR %? ffa n& t mqsn *qg ffa. 

- 

[ 3T ] T%. ST. fa. *V, &. W; ntpRRTRT T*R1# tR. 

5T. tK^ sfaqi q. K 3W; X. \%. 

«PT^ RRfR; ? %^T. 

[ an ] annnft n rrnr^T faRra n*nftn qn an*fa* n*jft n13r f^rr ou r r ^ 
qn nm qra nfarsn ? qi^te n snsr ^T^taor *ik rt$t $§9r <m 
jftnTs nnft n^s stnnft qra nft ^i^rfa ftstft 

«s*n fa& 3 tt|. f^ofr n^rn nsfta shirt sfa. rrt rfjr. 

[ j ] ^T^frq; nnRtft qn nlfa faqft qn fcnm* fansj?; nm. 

trfq^n fanft ; rR^r rt^ Rtfn gn ; r^r q qrfte nt*t ^R'-nt^RTs; 
qn * nt^ fanfT; inrafr rtt sfiRnnK; R>Rn fanummi. 

‘farn RRfft ntfn^ gnzsss r 1^ qiRi, mfasnR r^sr- 

RTRT fas^T q«T &fR fans R&Sl R^SRRTRT %R nnftn SR. 

RtqRR ^ ( RRR ). 

nt£i 

nft fannnnKqR rt^r Rtn nnf* 

v ( qvtfr nmT ) 

SR^ Rt*t RTK- ^ * ( qiftt RTRT ) RfTf R fan faafaR.” 

"M- 

[ BT ] $T. **. ST. fa. #, %. *w. 

n. *VU RT. g. U Rlfa^; %. IR*R * r %. *•. 

[ an ] qT#55 fan ^S qfafa X R% 3 ^ RRfaft X faifafl fan fa 

qr^s RT5RW Rtn qn sfa fan f^R arnitqft rr^r^r. 
Rn^=RT RtqRifTt qf^qir i Rtn? qrf^q^nT mz. ^ qtfte x rt% 

[ 5 ] <^’r% ^ f^t fnft? RRRlfr 3 ?TR RRm 35 WM. 

xqnqft n^in fan *nft ?nnin xw\mv n^mPrisfa 

x^^tnnn f qnqft BT^tn fan f nnj&rc 3 ^ nn^: 
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qiiaft ft^BTB qn 30 t ( qiT.fa. ) 

bssbtbsr b jru&r qn 3^ 

( B^fBT^KRT b. bt. f%. ) 

W&ZR q $r$b an $%3R qn 3 ^ 

( ar. b. ft. ar. qrt. ) 

5BTSSR B $R$B BTBB3 

( ar. b. ft. 5 . ) 

?5&tf BBTcfkR Y 

&np qn 3^ *; tsfn 3^ 

&r$n Rtt gt < 

=bsf|b gn^ qsrqk Bn 35 R * 
tsap ^rpT q.n bibbs r 
B B^TSa aRTBayt R 

RR 

tJ^II ^ BSoft fSR. 

[ $ ] ( O BttBkBT Bljftf BRTBT £ftq k$l ant. 

[ sr] kr. =a. sn. k. vs, §0. 

g. ^ovj^ awksna?* *vs ; ?r. % b. 3 b*bbr; x. 

31? \\. 

[ anr ] ts qT^te aft an ^q>r aft Baft b *arfr a qfo a iIist 
sank% qifesaft aanft “qaasqa xy*&” q^T =art qrf^ ^vga bbbs 
b4tsr an Bn**BT a^Bteain st bs*r assn %t ant. 

[ x ] “n^sRqdr aia^nt bb qsftk Bnig<te b B*ftt 

fosns^te a aiaRm t?np a b^jt 3 ifq anksTfr a to anftSR an ksEf 

3 ft gfoiaTs ” bsssrsbt aft^B a<pr « Brert arita. <ata 

5B55BIB 3Tl|. t B^SR qj^ 3}%. BfaRFBT BRB a<teanft 3?lt. 

BB<3B l?m ft^fr BT^f. 

[ t ] ( O %3*5«n nrotctos qiftsBft kana JRart b^sr 

B^araT ant. 


( g^SRtai B. BT. ft. ) 

SBt?isr x *r$b an nR*n£ qn 3k 
IBibbr x ?R$a an qrzB qn yt 
fBTSSR B BBT ? qn 3^ 
Biftaa ,k& yft* ( ar. b. ft. ) 
fta* ^ y niak gnf^: ^ nk^B; 
BTo3t, ^55t, BTfR, fBTfl, fBR, 
sank kcgn gan ? ^ 
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[ ar ] IT. %. RT. *3. \ 0 ; qfa R[5R 3 ?T^cT, 5eTT r^r. 

5i. u°* Rtf. *. <; 3 wrr ; f. uo m*r 3. 

[ an ] arcTsft fa i&gjq f%n fa tf'Ritfttf’r fai 

, iit &nj<jfT3 qs?fa<jr. 


[ | ] ?T5ft< RR5R Wc5 cfTT *Rfa^Yt 

tfttfV cTTT RR 3 3TT5RT3; 3TT JTTR 

^IfTT clTT clTT g3l<Jm!i*55 ^ 

m*t T$3*it tfft sngff cm qRtf* 

HIT 3^ qm g*R 

[ I ] ( O “^as^T^t 3Rims jrtfta k<ft <t g*Ci famtci *1^ &$ 

Rft. q fa qfa | mimfa <ms gsifa arftfa aft 

3Rqarm faR Rgnsw tfh& «i»ft qi*qr*i *ut arm 
fai ; q*g RT gswmqa^T ^g^Rft «faqfa faR q;i3f?T J$qp 3 $ fa 

fate? faT3T 5TT3T. 


_t>^_ 

[ 3T ] 1%. m. R. \ $. VSV. 

qra^r \ o%o fa*tr t\. ?t. nm «r. ^ 3 «wr ; t. k^k 

fa. R\. 

jnwra qroft ?<> fa, q t;t. Ra$r. r?5r T&fs'RRft vza R*T«Ht fa. 

fafa \ fan facf. 

[ an ] fa fa q;faT qn.fafait $t fa fafa fanfl qm fa- 

tftfa qre trtr fai. RiT^rr fa^ifafaT ss^r. 

[ * ] R^T faft *TRRR fa^R, 

fay® ^ ^qrfetf fatft fefa; qfa»g sft qn rr 
^ 5i*p xanq^BT 

^?fa nRsft q^TR &fa 

nt^n ^ it^rr * f ^ofr am rr 

gqr^R r 

RhR. 


?RI3 
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[ \ ] ( O “toTk rrcf} <mm rtr to ftocfte an#* 

toi <Rq*q Tra<r^T tonq ttaq qiq sqm to toq q?sq ftqssr ant at 
<Ur fl^w-Rsnfr aRRcnsRafl ftor <qR r< 5 RR tft qto qr^q q^j^q 
'TRR anq^T qRTRT «S^T RR^R URT^ft JR^ ^ tom^t RT RR 

qn torosn?;! qim$q qnramO srw*^ «teta gq*T{R antq 

Va wt *toq ” 


- ^V 9 - 


[ «? ] 

*r. *qo^ atf; l. U<J* 3 £T, #. 

[ an ] qT«to>ft ftq rwt^R rtoi toR q*rt ftoqq mr 30? % 

qtfte. 

f^^ef^qi jfctofaT R 3 [. ROT^tsft 3 *R. 


[ 5 ] rftq awT qfeft qtt f%w an sto htt 3 $" ***** 

5 T*fa JT3ITP5# fq cfq^R. 

aR^T f%to tojR rt 3 ^ R tott rt 3 % 
nton fr-TR* to $<*to qttoR rt qraq 

„ ftqtf rt tot q 1 $ Rqq%, anf^r, 

„ fto „ qtt qT qiart jwr 

m tort* „ 


[ % ] ( O top q &i$tt qn 3t qfq tora iftto qqR q 

RR^ qlto R£fta qt=t R3Rf «TTR RT aTTRqq R<[* RtS Cf qRrRT STtfR 

f^RTR tot. qq^ qfRrtsft fT fto to ant. ( ^ ) nto =%& q qato 
q RRq^t qHt to tor ant. q ten ntto fto to. qratoH! qt 
ftto ants. ( O qqqqrftq toRstften tot q^ q^RpT ant. 


toC- 

[ ar ] q. *. R. tote ? o^ ; *q qRRT q^R. 
g. qr. UOY; S. 
qftoT arrWt 1T5T05. 

[ an 3 qRaft ter fqqaft qnt q|TR*ft ftq g^Rqaft aRqi^ qR 
5q;T5j«R anRefr# anto toqi^'-4t qTfto^ atoq m fton 
ttqte ftq^, qrRT qfRq. 
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[ % ] tfsgijT &n» q *fhar. 

*ftq* ITT^^T RR^fT iTi^RT iTtq^q f 5 di Nt qtq STT^. 

[ i ] ( O q-qqqqr ^qq; q 3nq& qTq*nqT% qr«ft4 to ai$ 

q qmr *R55T q I?rq> ^ liter qfqr to si4 suit i^nitq 

m|q q q^e q ^q? qn jttk q liter m qraf srr^r ( % )” 3 $ qen^ft 

qTTO 3 TCTT SRRRRT J^iRR eq^q ?RteT Jtfes. qT H$ 3 RTqefF 5 qRKTSfr qrq 
3 ^* ^r qire?T-‘ qegitqR qre §w!t qn i& ? ° 0 ; ’ efrnp ^ q?i&Tq<3 $3 
\ o> ; ‘<sr$e*fitfr ftq ’; “qTii^sT ntqq>tf qier ^ qRifaqmT qifeqtq 
erf^TIT T^ST ftq 3 *R iffi qmnf qf 3 R ( ^iqRRgq qTT^HT 

qrqq«? \ o ^tqiq 4emi ), ‘ q^fR eqRi qte ^4 q$R5i <n% q;4wt% 

^i--r sttcrt q^r” 


— QC» ... 

» > 

[ 3f ] qnfr % 9rrqq£ ~w ®. \k. 

5T. ?^v mr g. ?» g«R ; 2 . K^tR afwra: R. 
qqses hVt. 

[ en ] ^qr^fr q ?.wiRft qfe} m 3 t 37^3^ fan ^jri^fr q serc nfa> 
q=steftqR. n14 37 ^ 3 ^ 9=1 an jtir qi 9iq«qr qiftaqfi’sqT erq;foffrftq4t 

q fppqraaft^eRT qrs. ^^Mt mi a^r. 

[ % ] fT^R tRTojtft eRgji nm mr qri 

^eftqmrsftq 5m em qraefi. 

usrjprr ( 5 ): — qmm qie*qR ( iqqq ) 

qsruqR, i^qiesqR em 4 r q qfgaiqfi:, **t€t rtcri g^ecR, raiftq 
gm Rm, qsmqR em sit* q mgesilrc. 

^nt q Wn qn (*):— &rf ? ( fe*i ); &t$tt k. 

Rtq^RRft niquRT (rv):— «>^ qq q ^ »v, f^pff y. 

[ $ ] (?) “RqnqqTqqss ^giqiRT qem 3 tt^. ^raa«t4t 4tq q^gq 

l^qtq'qrqi anftqR qqm qqra sTT^if 3 ^ ^ qtq qRefte? eqre ^rrfr 

mva q<t Wt ^ot^r armts to ‘?UTq’ l«t ^r 4 ter q^eft® ^rmr^r 
qq^,” ( * ) ‘%*irtq<R q^ itq ^ smr gm qra^t ^ qsRf eftq qnft 

qi^T ^qT^.” ( ^ ) <TTT qT^T fltTO 9^mH 3^. . . . . ._ 
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— ^ O o — 

[«r ] >a. sn. \ 55. 

9. W$;5I . *5*W5. 

np^amT i 

[ «ri ] g?rNt te^ft ag a^ft 3Rz*fr % rnaRft ag a teRft ag 
a atte ag. sRztfr aifTtefr ma. gq'NfT agft anfr *aXt 
ittt i rai 

[ f ] npr^mn sn*R nnTte «ft pa. 

nanft *te tel sates pfr g*TT Wp3 fi^I^ ate ten- 

g$3[R aWT^R te* 

srarsft te^Ta aw* *rsnte ag fanssR %^=5 

an Starafaw <te g>te g*te $rcroarnsta> r 

pmaTwra; »rsraaR ^rr ?r$R , 

am af^T ann g^R s^raaranta inii a ifcrf.n ate %gss a 

aarat tei ag terana 'RteiR srtefr na ftw* a wm. 

*R$a im& *nte a ^naT a aagnn:- nitem <i aa^t *<r. 

anaaR * ijamaR az R — 

inri nm& te* t arftefr ? ?a 

isriga 3Rz*ft:- 

tei * srf^aiTfr ^ 

arias a &£tn a aatft strr tes 

aam?:- 

=atoft ? aan<* ^ 

u 

gaft yy. 

[ $ ] ( * ) amtft an fami'ftn areas nrrere^ a*ara area %saraT 

s&a aT apata ana airenm tent. 3 ? arefta gs inaant ate ^ 
g^arant aaga fo sftat 3atei aareft afr& areata ft<fa arrer ani. (r) 
gteare& aagtft attest retft sareT arte fin renaa; ptf star am arearc 
aRiaara atten rettt *refta aartet tesa angsft anatet. ( \) ‘are- 
aaarar’ ssto && «n^. 
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[«r] fr. q. coo. 

51. ? W; l. U<U. 

[ 3JT ] 55^ 3 *P8^ 3Tt^ qm»^ 

fJT^nr c5NRT. RTS^ 3^4 3?T%. JJT^t. 

[ ? ] “q«t^ qTcTCTTf cTlT g*t qTC«53*nTO f%3TT<J5 mqqiTT 

JTfSTC f3N; JT5TTc^ 5RW qR^faR q *TC$qR q ^RqYqR ^ ^RRR 

q i&NTfeqR q qR3R q qwftqR qn ^q^q qmuTwf 

SfRVT sqrit iraOT qrft. 


- \ °i( - 

[ «r] *r. *. sn. r. $. W. 

\ \- qr. mq g. v» *faqrc ; ?. wtt* 

qft. u. 

jj»r tr^fpr q qq* vftqiRiq^qT t <£ n'Rqnt’Rt «vt ; TOqr«qT gqsqr 
qT5gJ % q SRIT qT3g3f % . TOqrqT *?R W5JT 3RRT3 ntaqjftqT qfq 
qWcIT | qqqq qTff. 

[ an ] qq^rsff fan qiqaft cstfjRi fass; qqw qqRi^fr nqftaft qro 

f^qM q^for qf^i qfaqtfrqT q|5R f^5U 3 Tt|. tfsffaRT UiqqT ^R q- 
q*r^ ntaqtfr qaqqf^ i\$\. 

[%] qfURRT q^qj m ^5igR * qn jon 

?T^Rqnft gn g^pjjc 

[ | ] ( ? )*3TRrr^q q^w to sraRtfp 51 n?3R ftfm qro qtf 

f^r aril. 

-?•*- 

[ «T ] ft. q. ST. R. % & W; ^ftqqqRT q^URRT. 

g. \»4\ U; w. <U° g. mu X. \\t£ 

snqzt. U. 

nrctfr ftrqr «nt. &pn*Kftar *M *r *z*t qrcq n^qr art*. 
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[ 3PTT ] 33r>ft 5I3R 3 ftnUTsft jlfl 33TJff 3T3 %3T3 fa* TIT 3T^ 

quft faf* ¥^ciqT 5», tthoi 3t£% 3 3T3 $33T 

*33 3 3T33?T 3 333 5"% 3 TI^I fS5ltf TTtfT '3TTT3T 333 ^TT#f 333 3*3 
3 $ 3 $. 

[ ? ] 3£3TT3T3T STT^fTC 33TT3Tft 3TT 3li 

ST^TH 5: — X3TfTT*3T3 Util T^TT qTT TT IT flTTfT^ 

5T33TT TIT 3TTT; IJ3TT3; X3T3 3^ uW &3STT; *RTT$3 

( TTT. fa. ) ( TT. fa. ) 

X«F5T3 3TT3 fa# 33T337T ITTT faft 3>33T 3 fa^T# TTT 3TTT 
Tf>T 3 f^ 3 \ ?H5WI 3T%3. 

^ST^RUrff qn HITT 3 HTlfasifa ' 4 ^: — 3Tf-TT3Tc3 T ( 5 .); %33- 

urqa-Tt^ T ( 15 ); ifgTS3-f?fa T (5.); ifa-far33fa 3 3 nfa y (g.T) ; 

faT353-‘3H33Tr3;’ ffafa t (3.); 3fafa-*fafa 3 (g.?); dfrsfaT-Tfa * 

( 3 .); TITU^-UTT^T^ ( 3 .); 3T3RT-faT r fa 3 3T33H (g. fa; 3^3 ifaT'JTTR Jt ; 
T^TiT-f^TT55TiT H (3 ) 3^31 3#3 3fa3T fa3 g3TT3TN3T WT 'Tn|3; Ttfa— 
33T \ ( 3 .). 3fT c fT€TH’ 3 3 t|% ^13*3 fafa fa? 3,313 ^3T*rTt3 5>TT|. 
31^r*3T <5ig<fafaT 3^3 333353T »Y i|T3T*ITT3 37%. 3g3T ^TgRTTfa 3T3 
^TTt? fa%3T3. ^TTSTTT^TT TTTT?T <3*131 33TT TUT^T-TT SI33T 3133 ^TlTt^Tlt 
3T3 *fa. TT 3JT33T3 33 fa 33Tg*fafa BTTT^FJ 33Tf 33>3& 311% 3 3^=3 ?5T' 
TTSfafa 3^If33i»ifr afa 3T3« <3%. 3>'gfoST3 3 3333313 331? ^TT^TT fa fafa 
«T3F3T^ ifajg 33. 3K3T qFT35 faig*TR3T #3, *333 fafaST KS.3 qfa 
f#T33-3T 33g*3fa3T gifa 3FTT 3T*3T3?3 '3%. 3*T 3T3 g5T • '3%3 FIT 3TT5S 
#3 3313*3 <T%3 3?3 333]fa ^Tgfafa s7 r -t3T3 %«T3. 35TT ^Tf^faffa R;^T 
3T^T3. 31313^^3 ^TfTT% 3f3T3§ 3T3 ‘RRTTTT’ 3T3T ^*3 3TT% 3 3^3 3fiff- 
TTI^l 3t ^T3 ?RJ^RTT 1T 5 TT 3T^3 3^3 33«H qr^ VtWA 3T%. qif^TT 
3T^f. 33T’3 3 3if^3t3te 3TcfT 33^3 3TTf^T qf^HT^t 3RT 
3^3 33R^T3 33fff| ^3 3Tfi. 

^Ri^HTTfT S( H^T3!3 3TT 3TTT — 3^<3 313% 313^3 

§c!3i<jff f3T 3TT|3 3TI3 333 5%q“33 3 3T3 3 333 f^TT33 031 3T%, 3T3ft 33 
3t^ 333 33 3Ttt^ 3Tl|3; 3t 3^3533%:— ^5n 3 t|, 3?n 3T333, #|T5t^, 3TT33, 

TT3^T, 3)^, 31^31, 333, 3^; %355, T3^3T33TfT, 3^, 3T3ift<3T^r, 3T3^t 
5%, T3*jfT, 2j33>T 3 f33t3 33 5%, 3t3T^, TTT%^ ^33, 3tT3T3T, ^3, iftt 
33 t^3. 31=3 33Tt3 3ITT 3R33«3T 3IT^t ( 3T^’ f 1 S3 3*3 & 3 Q3»T =3tgS3RT 
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3?k. qfqnqrcffk 3?k. qT<i 

qtaqq q 5 *s^iff qk^. ikig^i qte'taqrafar kqqq qkte, 

qtkr qft kflt. qfaqqik T %?5 qt*TC ^TT%. qk% qU*k 

gq^R srkq ?qhqT qiqrgt qR* ?[TfT q gsik qkf. | srk. q't*t 

WkRk 144 qfaqq ^4R =rr^t^i fqfqi qm qk»q 3 ? it. i%k* hHt qto 
qkte stt^t. q%=q qk qrq^ f^qs^k U3*Tq q?pqTqk 3TO5qr% k<*q 
g<sq q ^ q^T. 3qq nt^qT qrfcarRT qfqRIT# BTT4 SfT# fk^R ^ 3Tr|. 
crq^R faqqqr f^qs n q'WqT qkt <qkqT g^Tf^qrt^r 4k 3*k. qftft flqrrifr 
f^qrkkqT qlqrss “fan ^°” 3# f&k^ ^k. 

qR?rc st qfrq qk^sfl qRT m\ q ? u q^qt^ qk 3q|q rr qrrfr 
qjcre 3ii|q. p'ns? ‘Ik^ ^TEnff’ qT q^k c^q ^ srmqtkt q y g?qtkT 
qk 3 tt|^ qmflT'i'r gqf? qsai s*r 3?kq. 

[ % ] (?) ^Rq^ki^T ^r4k V q$*R q^^T ^k. qk 03 ^ 

3TR5T 3ikq. o^q %r qr?iq ‘awq *kof rk sink, <qk $0 
3UlR. I^qq qtaMt; qqffaqqfl q ?Tqq? PR qfqT qit kkcff qr^T. qfkcKjR 
kskqrn ? ; st€r q qk% ^npq ( = » ) ^rtsr ?, ?cr ^rgq qti> (= ^ ) 
qra $*qr?sft »y ; q^q qkte ffegq ^y Rk ?Rraf y gi;qt^ 

^rttstc ? ; = ^ pam q q;q? ^q?r q$q \ 6 \. q^rakkr srkfrs f*k 
4¥o3Tcflq 4tqf4r “ sqiTw 4 t^i qf^, ^qq 3?% q^kqr 

qk. qiq^q q^q< qsi ?q? 3ra^5qT r R3 *1^1^ ^qq^qqf qf^T 
it^^qt^qT qsn qiqq 3mfk 31 % k^q. q^q^HT qsft qrffa 

aro^ftq 3?% qi¥^-. ,( R) “kqiqqT gk^T?; q a^qirqj sr^k” i qqq?q 
€^14 k=qRit 3q k. 


- - 

[sr] kl. ,! q. RT. k. $5. 

q;q4T ?°^<; ?kwiq« \. } u. ?^?^qrq g. ??, *kqiq ; q. ?^d<; 
qqss. 

T%. =q. «T. k. ? n ? JR^k V ^Tq^T 3?k. S> 3W55 

»rk. qqq qkr qrr?#r q srtsr qraf qqf? srk. 4q? “ qn ^rqrk^ 
qn qm,” “ qn qTf?c»3Tq ^r^r qn qn<,” ( <et. t%; qr^^mq qkr. 
qt^RTk fkq ; \*%<c ) qT^Tq^t qR^ err^k qmsrt^ gsjq siq qrl, 
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Rif star an«fr 4 ctt%ct. qrte rp§s 

qft vritfm f^r stt^t. 

[ an ] WT^ft st-tr ^ rr srjt q arq^if mqiRT qqn^r ^t 

jffcft. RTfaTR fT Iff 3R R^RR R?*»qR JTtft qtf WVl <qT*qT^ 3TRT 

^sff rr ftm ant. qrrftqrR gqfa *t*w 3 gqtfr 15 ^ fr qfirc stt|. 

[ % ] JTfuwn <t |5j? stsr Rarest m wit. 

“ faRqtft gif qRRT* TTfRRTR %R 3t R?T£ ^RH ^ Rt^RT? «TTf 

mi%K ftsqTRT 3^ T%^T3ft RR& qt^T RTR fTRT cRTOTT 

srrer iftcrr * *^:T^®rra rr rtt Rtorei- ftR rt^r qTfTTRR rO 

qfo ^3R 3TTmo5T a> T%qR*R 3TRT «TT^€ foTRTq^ WXi\ <p 

ft Reft ^3 2f?fr :m (rk) ;ar£te %S qfr <r ftgfttfft rtr ^rt rt nft- 
r 3 355 ^«n ^ftrqR qift ^Vr^qr^ ntfr ” nt^RT r^jt w 
qT qqft* rtr arifiRT q>Cr ft^t eft ?ft rt” — qq; rrrq f*gi, 

qfi^, ftq;qft, =qfq5ft rf qr^ 7 ?ft ; qi r< nrq^ vs jiteqnrtr, “ stit^r qr?qw 
3# RTqift RTC SR^ftR fftqT 1 3TT75qT qftR^T aTRrft trq& fft 
JfJRR TFfte* W Rf£ qTCf T^ fT JTR^ R£r ” ST^fR Rf* 

»3H q^T ^Jp RT RR R*f qft q |*nft 7 RT f Rq 3ff|eT. 


- - 

[ st ] ?ft RfqqTqT^r qii ftwn \ &. W; w^h^rr. 

R. Rq 3. !*TR ?. ^ A 

«• • 

[ sn ] qt^t <rn mq^ qftCr arqTquft s^rft 

gR <HteT ^*fTc5 q <^ITT^ Rift R^t qRR3I qn gVfRR 

Wttd; qR fT qqf 3TT f^55T 3TT%. ^fqT TTt 5?TT f^T^qK RRqt 3fTfR f>R, 

qft vqr^ 3 Tqf ^ttR ww\ w&ik qra ^ rtI. 


W 


qrrnqr«qi. str^r 
3q«n qp^ 

Rii 

( ft. r. ) qtg ^g^rrq’t qtq. 


qfRqRqT STRRR 
rrt qpg 

^ ( 77. f%. ) 3T*fR ( TTT. T%. ), 

srtfto ( t;. ftr. ) ftqT»r ( t;t. %. ) 


qiRR TTR^T ^ 3T>5^. 
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q %*T q ant. 

<m q?r tsiqft .qRft ^ «r n'm ^ niq% q nteqn «nta. 

[ I ] ( O t*Pp q turrit qn ^[ift qr 3Vfq?rWt fT *Tf ^ ^ 

CfRTTCRft wt fiRra3KT% f7 *R®[«T f^I ant. ( ^ ) tflip *T t^Tqft 
g*Tqai^t maqft q^qRfte f^ra nta^tftqr: =qr^ % n 

- l°*\~ 

[ «T ] tf 2f, &. ^5. *****1*1. 

355? \^, ?H; <w3t ?°S<J ?\ (?); 5T. for. 

q. ^ 3W^; ?. tjfa. 

[ an ] ^5fT^ $4, qrqf3r wqss qm^t wr it ntq frcfSnns; q ntfilq* 

sera; tsnp qT€ qrtfa mro ara^f^ft |i nf^R ft*n ant. 

[ j ] “ JTI^RnRTT 3TRT 5fRR ^ §5? qigayr 5R[ 51 fif. q?- 

Hiqft qwt a^r gir *jn<ngftqre; sqq yiqfi ” 5 n qnrt anw. 

[ | ] (?) nfq i^rsqr f^R^qtfl^q sthCt qrtff hto H5|ctt 

nn% q;Rq qT jtssrtsrt t°qtcr an?* arq? nn q|*R ft^n ant. ( 3 ) 
*RRRJ ^Tft. 


- ?o\9 - 

[ 0T ] qn* fawn 3? n. ?<^ : g?tf ni^R. 

3c5? RK; 5T. UH W^RT *. «****; *. 

«RT. \°. 

an^ft gftg sfa TTHfR TTR^ft. n. Y« *T^ ?T *T|5R ^TWT «TI% 

q? 3 !fa faqnft^ ft'tqqq ^ ant. an ni^RRn mw — 
qnntft nai^?; q^r n?T ftfa 
— qrrqgt tsnp qnr mq?* 

— qRarq^r t^Rp q>TT JTWc5 

— tqrqft qn 

— qn ( m. 1%. ) 

5^ cftn nsifr q n?R n. jmT«f sr*t ( q>*m 

«R3Nrt q qiqgt ) 

[an] firs® q qrqnftqrq qfaq t^rrtt <n 3t ftn »nqrft ftq 


Ball. DCRl-rtA-23 
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sn*n*ft sfe ( ). cm ^i^fsWrt ms. 

^ *t&. 

[ | ct§rtct 5 CT 5 T^t?ar mfr. 

“ gm ^g^RR * ciftm 3 RR 3 m?: g^ 

g?R 35 asftgR «aft agg ftma m% arm g§^ spfa gggt g^R <ttt 3 ^ 

g grffcRT ar w an g qgmftmflr cm whit mam gctR?T% mr gm % 
gum qft ” qrauFf ajR'g an?, ar^ftg “gm gsmtft g 

gf3R 9T% 3 tt | 4 

[ i ] ( O “ sumaft ^nfa staT gtm gvqfcft gigm% ^gm?r ? gtaRg 

g qzgrft * 5 gt aft aiftfo amm^T ^ fast qg;g gqgg atmT ?«sr 

ntcfr% RTfr^T?: ggi gj& 3 tt|ct. gfrg q m?3FR quaff ante! qifamqu 

ggq; gracft ^tct ^Rareft mr utnVi uft ” (r) 5 rr?rftgT«iT 3 ^<T 

^aintcig m iftar^FiRT g£ 3 R qaR ftm ant. ( ^ ) gm g^Rta, ftqftt- 

=TT3t art% gt SfRf m^TRT RT^ft gq arm an|. g 3Rft €$3 

g^i^r 3 tt|. 


“ W“ 

[ «r ] ftr. 1 . st. % §. cw ( r ) ; m 

gmcft *o^ K ; u. m* ata g. * *. 

&%. <i. 

g^au^ai m m. gg. ft. q qqfg agit 
stru — ‘ gm gfg?: 3731 srr 5 

[ stt ] gufr ui^m; jgR^R qftg gft an *%*r mg ^ utr 
3ft maR mfig sgm ftcfr. gm^teng qtf gftgRR gft * gg^m %m 
% 3 T amm g?R i^«m ggm aJRqat g>qg?qrqr sum jfojg grraft q 
^3*3 ^iqti ^ ^rgm^r <m 3^ gt^f ?r g^g? ft^T ant. 

[ % ] gfSRTRT $m — ‘ ^ ^Kt mftfr smcffe ^ arqftgi %?t 

q ^cfm fT gm g^g^ mng arft am ’ 

ftgT^ 3 tt 3^ ^rcn% qn gnt ^ 

^tg <%$ gm^t. 

fi ] gf^r^t g^T gofft an|. 
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- 

[*r] 3 ^ *** R n, w. 

’*»*’& H°R SRS *Y; 5T. ?r. 3 ; f. 3 |=r 3 *. 

vt. argof ant. 

[ «rr ] R<t ^ ^rst anfar qnn r<# rr 3 $tt 5 # t*fR ^ fcrft 

|SnW*R RR5T. 

[ % ] “ nfRc sh^rr 5f cftfta 

^tsTt 3 ^ j^r?; am r*R < 3 R 

^RSRIR 5*mflR3f <3R 'fiRTR qn 3^ *T gfRfq^T ^R Rqq *N 3 ^^ 

qRT R^R <* URtafT iRffilRRi ? ft<ft» 

tsnp q fRq t^ffst qTTfln q fRt nqr?fr qRRi r jpj” 

[ | ] ( O mT rofaa rr. 

[ 3T ] 3TTH*t ^ 3. 

g. ttfR R. K\U RSPR g. <; JW; 1 . 
sft; ar^TTf; ~ <TR 4 ^R. 

[ an ] qri^mz trt ftRw: ^ ?<r anast qg 331 ^ $n an hit. 

?T 3$ 3R5f^t ^qT'^qq ?RRfT $R q RRRRTfr ?Y« RfaRffaT 
jt^sr an|. g#a $R3[qt nmRTa a«3TR »fujn *n?RTgn $t aga?; qaw 
t^r ant. 

[ % ] R?rm gqna qRR n^. 

gamfr fqw 5 r^rr? qgsg %rm jt^t^fit^t arranfr. 

^Raft %m fR^K RT RT (RT%.) ^<€Tt T%t ftR<*R ? 

q at RJP^ ( 3iT. ft. ) 

ftWT«*T* 9TT RT * 

VS 

RTT ?• TRRTC T%^ f%Rt \ 

jfe g yifT at RT^ K <3fi^ * 

RftRq ntit ntt ^ R \ tr ant^. Rwios- 
*r=r R foqnft k, «r at \ * ?<J *fi*K*iWWft \c 
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anfca; ( fct^RR ? ) ; sterns;, ^ttW*, gsf, i^ris, 

?i ?t^jtt3; ; r^r, ^mtS, gM,- ^3tR ; *T#raite>, 

fcft, RT?R, *FWT*<R ( ? ). quimof TT^OT ^0 Rgafr ^ 3TT^. 

o^'/f \ o sqrfiM { \ aRtsfr ^ttcsrt gsn jt^tct ^?tt vrr^t. vs $ 
ifesfTRT €RT Riffa '3%T. <TP#RT »Y 3?TT 'tfllct. 

[ £ ] “sTT'TTSft TTztoS qr=^ STT& STT^T SRTR 3TTJT <3TT%ft i*5|T ^ 

m rsst^ faft *r ftffait sttfr it ^tst^ qre gf irM 

•arm qn|5t <qpft g*^m arrant fkft it sppst itefr ^ g«ifarc 
rfsci *sn& 3 tt| itf$ *t*t% ^tit ^rrwTnt an^re rt|tsr f^i 
<TTk«t ” 

" \U - 

[ 3T ] *t &. m. k. 5, %. <*>; ITf^WTT. 

g. \°u st^ttr R\ ; r. \\\\ %r g. u g^K ; ?. m* 

p?fte 

|. R1RT JIM ^'TR ft^RRTfT, 3?k(^)5tIfT T%JTT5ft. 

[ STT ] SRRTf TR ST3& 3TT far qTRT gRRRTR |T ^t|. 

5tr«RT^ft gRFTR *Rffa ^r*r *?tCt fast srerat gggr g^m% «r 

Tt& g PTTcT >fRTTfal#gT W^Rfl 3*C?T JTRT *fRR |T JT^T RRT 3Tl|. 

[ I ] fRR *RT5s^y 9W tranM, . • 

^TflRT grcm ifti^rt &&.i RfRrtft wrrrft wrag 

( ?5«f ?r. atVt 3m^t g. ) ri>rt Rvngg ktt 

^rt gT^ft gvtro? srfo&rfT stt ?rrr g^nticR 

( qfa sitafafr zvz ?. g. ) 

X ^R R X5T3^TR 1^ 3Tfa$Tft 
(35T) 

3rfWft m w g?: gr^T g^3#r, w ^ri 

( g. ) ^T^r, %!THg3T5ft, SfT^T ^flTfc5- 

3To?r, gHT 3T^foy3Tc5t 

Q^R U «frf^ |5R, PTRT <T gRoRH 3Tl|g. • 

[ i ] ^ 3TT|g. 
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[*] it. i. m. m. n, $. 

ST. Wt g. \ g*3R ; ?. XW g$ R*. 

J sn ] HCKTtfT ft* g gRR^T wrzfe foil 3R3. 3g3R3°3T$ft «\v» 3t3$ 
iftpgjfr 333 w\zi& 3?t%. ?TT^pt ^ o 3i3i% 3<raifa33f 313 . 

[ % ] 3 & tes 33 3qj srsfR traT^ft nit. 

iftsr f%ga% Tit^r XV — 3%5M, fcj^rff ^ t, 5itfa<ft *, 

T3T gan ( 33Joft ) ? , 3fR ( T355T^ ) R, 5*3 ( ^TM ) X, 3ft5 

( 33<rft ) *, =3i3R ( *Tft ) ?, 33* ^ fan ^R't 3^> *. 

[f] “5m^ 3i=ft &ipft g3i<ft ekft ^ anqqre 

513% 31t| 3 33# 3fe*Ml Sift3?S 31T^ 31333ft 33316^ 3ltfl «355T 

331331 3**1 31$”'” ( R ) 333ft5R<31 3f3* <*lit 

[ 3T ] 3T33T 3RC fawn r < WA, 3*^331131 \V 

g. X °SY 33Tf^333 RX; 51. U X\ 313 g. V 33c53R; %. X$%\ 
31^. <i. 

[ an ] *13=35 $?5%3 3T*IJ3 3>$ 33313 ft3$3R 313 a<fc aTFtfft 

^V3 313^ 333 "Jjlfe ft*1351* ftifos 5T153T3 33i 33^ $1 3 TT333 

333 33R 63T31 |T 3t3Rl 3^3* 3T1%. 

[%] 3T^R*V '$£*£ f*ft* 331R3 313 3* 3131 331 313^ft 33 *331^*. 

TT5TIJ5T V.— 331 3fT3IRfT3 311 3^13* (%3il) X, g£t3TC 33 3lf3> 
(fa.) *, 3fT3T *T% 3t3 3T*3 (ft.) X, §*t3T* 33 #^3* (ft.) *, 

gir^R 33 ^53T3i (ft.) x . 

*T*TT 3l|3» ^3R 333^tR $TT — ^1*P. 

3T3fcft 3535*3 33 |%0 (fa. 3.) X 

qrqot f%$ £:-% if ^51f33Rff 3 3*3* <* 3tf% 3TT Wl® '95- 
%3lt V, %5Tf3 X, 31fT33 », 3<3T3ih3T X ; f3T ^ *, =^3t 

%5If3 T, 3T33teT X , ^1 3tt; *TT «T3^T f ^ff3; 

f%% TT3% 3n-?3T3I^ ^:-3^ll %ST* Y, 3%?5 H, ® T; 

33 3l| % 5 JflT 3 Y 313 ‘q^5RT3 R3^t3l’ 3^3 33^ ; 

^3R5 R:-%RT^ &IflT; ^ ^:-3^3lf 3^R?3 ^ T, 
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<qf<fte g^R’ 3 tS t&tt 3ifa ; gregfan, gT$*qT? , 

qR<R <fa vnfiftfcff h gfq’RT ^ q^Hi gfa ^fan. ‘nfa^n’ a# gqTfa^& 
giCL gs^iff 3, 3>tfr v, ^ g^rag y, g*gTqq>qn& ?, giqwnlY v, gT$5 r, 
nsqfa *, ^ nf&s g^ *, ?, fRR ?, g^q <, Rqq* (n^H ?) 

qjfo g§q ^rt, s^jt t qf^rr giqigf f%% anfcr. 
qf’q gqfa * t ^ g?at ^i|q. 

[ \ ] ( O RRg Va fa f?sq4 *$fi faqrfa ffa. <qig ^ fag 

qR fafa. gf nnfa gqR q^qtfg ‘ fagfa^rfa t^rr ^ fagifarfa” art 
arfa. ( R ) n^R^T arfatfg ‘r % n*H tfigsRuraq^’ arm s&q 
ant. ggsswift mfrer q* fa#q ^tt%. 3RRT ^rstrit a?i|q. 


[ «T ] R *. RT. fa. ^o, %. RR$. 

k\o^ fa^g k\;U. t^u «m q. 3 gq. ; i. ms 

an»T 5 E K. 

tft fags qgg. 

[ an ] qragRg gg fan qjfafrqif graqRqT qiq. 

[ 5 ] mr$R %q wqjc qn qn&Tra fan fTaffa gqisfa fan 

qfar^ft ntfaqR fc<qqR gtfpia arfag faq rk T%qn 

q RqRiaft qrefag; qn^g &q giR. RRaft 

g^Tqgnft &q RR 

ngatraT arfa^ig R^t sn| cqfq q^ \ : <ng, fa&, strt^, gqRT y. 
U3><q \ qqrft an|g. 

[ |] ( O g^q* jsq;faf faq rr qfa fafasT an|. ( ^ ) qqr-qT 

3o5^% fafaqT 3&3T RRT ani 


- W- 

[ar] n. ?. rt. fa. gs^RRR. 

r. *<m ; i. w*. 

q>T. qfa T%%, RR 3T^T aftofT fR^, H^5R 3^ ^RT 3n|. 

[ an ] qn^aft fan an^ fan Rq^qr fag J^aft. ^gqgfgfa 
q T fagq> t*qT qfaaqgifaq^t qtq wm. 
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[ % ] 3T3T *nY 9^ STT f JR gY 

%3JJ flntT'ftW'ft to; 

S^Hcl *RT3ft 5RT • JTl^RR ZR’-ft f^FT 2R%T5ft 

— Y*Up c fTT STR i?R <TTT HTR 

(“few ) YsmY hit gY. 

^ nsYsft Rurgt ? jre^Rsft %Y <? sfiat^fr hY*Y wto^r *r *ntf*R 
& *TT §Y ( :rf»R ) 

[ § ] “ *i^»To5 mY f^Rt gfoa ” ( r ) m4Nt gjfr ton 

qraM <TTcf % ? ^ STTScT. 

- m~ 

[ar] *t. %. m. r. Rt, %. <:. 

g. 10 %* t*r$r k ; 5T. \\\% 4g, $ ?. Y U. 

Wl ] ^Rft qrztTT ^ mmsft STRRT 5f*cft «YY 'RHS'Y 3TT «TR 

^cft mrY f%<ft cin hit ^a^fr fr pYsft shcrr ^ HT^fr srrhr 
«r^t 3?t^[?ft cm cm jttr Y*fR YY-m tth^th^t m^5#m m<r RmsT. 

[ % ] h^sr 3T5T gwmr qmY ftgaYw mm$ ^trftk arm® 

%r gmiraR t4|3^; ^t^ir nato. 

CTropw ^srszn — Y^Yf wY ^ } 

srtaft t, jtz ^ tow YmjR mm* <rrr<j* mr 3tor », mtorc 
YcR 5 iho ft Hfci ^ ^Yrt ^ q^ q^* an?. 4ft armra cm ili * ; 
4YY ttir^y mi mi g^Tmt ^-mtoro^R *,% ? * *rit mR% *raY 
^V.-ito'M i, vitz : R, m^rm <^m R, <to pr *, 5R ?. 

wn^i^r sT5?n m^p: — rnfai mjTY^f irtchr citt fegcftw ? ; jtsij&r 
?m mR * ; Y5 ert mn^ tttr ?, 5tt 4^ ^4^55155 gm m«ci- 

m, i, sa* feu^W *<>:-Ym£ ^tt r> ^ R, I RR*f R , 

f^HRR $tt mn ? , siRfR Ystjtt i R; ^4Yr ^Y ; Wc5 

wt mn-v; cn% 5im^t-^ ; mY mY: nR^-^; en^ ai% 

3rmY mT mR-^; ^Y ^rmcft w?r rnR R, «nrfr *, 

m x, *m 

QfiflT \ R HtfT f 5R 3TT5cT. 

[ t ] ( O ^mmfH *5n f^g^Tcr Y5 mitri^ ht fit** r csrtS 
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OTR5** *?W *RiT. ( ^ ) S R o ^qq?TT ttf\V tcRqT 0/ U *nt 

if^Tfr ft»i ?tt 3 ‘ qrarsft ftwin snreq ’ t ftsq qqqft ^anc an |q. ( ^ ) 

^q& g%utf ?ft jnro %<# ant. 

- ^vs- 

[«r] n. *. m. $. ?% §. ^o. 

'TiScft wnftsfas ?H; 51. K\RK ^T. q. < *ftqR l. 

3?Rzt. R\. 

'fiT. ftr$T. 

[ m ] ^tqqiq; fan anqqiq; ntn ^ qn q^s, n^Taft am^ 
tsup qn mjj qre nR"qTqR<ri urtto q;? gam qqt q tta qrn 

anfta t^T^r snjn ftRafoft qT^qrt for ^«o qqt ft&. $ ms am^r^re 
W5i?ft <qTt nimn qqr$n arre^m tfq$. wt tor ntengt mnTt qT 
nganfa qfftcRn ant q q^fi qqt tcisqr^ q*^ ^ ant. q “ anqw .n; 
nt^ta qq qic?q aft itq^NT jpt^R ar% q n^g qqqnaftar q»ftf 

tc$ mi(t gT q*5T mgT*R ^ q<ft giTR ^ Y =qqtte qw” qT qft Slqz. 

[ g ] qa «ret mg gafft naiTsg n^sm. 

tnqfi cm an^q^, sfrRntq^r qts, f^q^ff, fJ^sn * s nssft 
ants. <qtn \ nfn ants, qm wjjm xgsn ant q a*#qm ^ ant, 
ga< nsafi qt?5 q ^qsnff antfl. 

[ § ] ( t ) ngraRmn jpsf^t qtqRft ngm qgiqqra nfqqn mtt an 

gT ngaR qgrqrqT ant. 


-??<- 

[ aq ] *w?isr imgisft q$ W, st. W ; q^5 nrtt. 
n. nw. q. <y nftqR; %. k**i z*i. r<> 
qqss. 

[ an ] nl^ sfanjft qsn ntaift ut qnns qT ntq«qT f^qrqHt q?sqq 
qTftcft ( *Ttw ) »n? nT^ qRS at ntmaft fan nnrsft qt® q qt® 

ftnq* «tanift qm ntaifr ait qmiR qf^ qT ant. 

[q] qr^iT: qnsfR mz qk^ qm qfn ft** qm^T - " • ’ ‘ 

ftjae: fRftn^ft 
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— qq? qnft 

— qm ?[o 54 k qm qnft 

m qftft — qtgs, qK&fte, ^ ysx, 3 . 

qm qmrq — ^ ht i, q^y, =%st q v. 

jt& qn& — q^ 5 , $w*off mm \. 

f 4 & qqnn — i&jn, ritit sr^ q qm jsqsqf R, $f^- 3 n*. 

[ i ] ( O “ 3 n*£T font mqitft q><< 5 % q^TC ^ 5 $ WT $stq 

3IIfT55T ^ WRIST *NT 3TTqq | <& ftfq 3T%.” 

-?n~ 

[ ar ] $. £. m. m. \ 9. U5. 

51. \. 

[ an ] mw^ft wgqqr qg? f<i irtawiNt gwift gnn sqtft lire qn *=51® 
qm^ n qfT^sft nqrsft qf^^T qtfr qmft mst qf*r qn utr 51^1 qdt 
nisi qjimg; qn srran qT 3nqiq«i nqfrqT qresn wrist. 

[ an ] qqn? qnzsqr^ nm ar^ ant. n^<q <; 5 ^ sntq qn arraq 
qn qnsTqn q*fi% qi#w s&wqwf «* ^pjw i&rrii qi^fr qt«f an£n. 

[ ^] ( O “ qtf nffen qn wot and n^ros sr% ^ 

qfa ssrjrt qigl nf|&. rnm^ qqra jrto srwicft 

^qTawri% ftqreT qn qn q>=^s 3ft qq qraft^” i. \\^.(\) sfasRn, 
qqr ^iqnq “ gw nnwr are qn qj=^re qnt fen $ snaft ftqq qTfn 
%wT5t faqs^Rt ( q^«qT gw<qT3 faqr? wrewT ) fqqr^ «i»wT qu fcqn nqif^, 
ntq ftuft m ma^ntn qjnqq n<q sn^ faqTf q*ot qraw «nfcfc ntf ” 

I. u^. ( O q^qi lam qr^F qnfr q^qTaon qwft q?w qnq^t 

at*q f^qTf tnwr. m m* ^qq h* ^ n^t” ?. 

( v ) “ nn^n-rq jrt€ sn^ q snq^r 5ira q fqqq qr^n ftiwrqT w^pwr 

?ft nqnfr 5»q qre q^f^t qnrfr qre q^ 

nnq qm ^qft q> (^qiqfl% ?p^nK q ntareT ^tzi niiror- 

^ifqT «pqi| «TT% I f^T nf^ e# 3, ” %, 
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- 9^0 - 

[ «T ] 5T«6WI ^ I, %. \M. 

g. 5r. Isitr g. s® *ftqR ; *. 

m. ?. s. q., str* swteq ri. 3 . \K qfi. g*R£ TRrcqqta *tt qfSR^r 
3&R snt. 

[ 3TT ] 5TfT faq JTTTRT^ q£R qfa =TRt^T#T STR g=| qTT RTf ftTT RT%- 
«R$T R ifrsWt** gW. q^RTWT qfesWr S<R£ gWTS WTWT 35t qsftat Tf^ 
JTfam striS 3 ^ Tf|qw srarg gwtf qfesns ^ *q=r rH* 

qTft<w>t qaqsTftRTRT qqR kvi. *(K awat gw ffaR ^tct b$ gw 
»k fiRTtft 3T# qVrrftff 5R^q qiTZS^t RfRT<T *f<gq srts f^T ^t 

qfa qntqT^fa qT^fa qfR R> ITT??. 

[ 5 ] q3n?5g iitci qrrfa mi tjwr rrost g£r rjtt<jt:. 

i&igR twi atcr q*r^ f^rqw qn tttr ^ 

ftsTa i&igw ^ qTWtqrr 

3NTR5 qi^rr qTOT TTTR < , q>q;<RT ? qq^fa R RTg^T ? 

*T^% $tM ( fa. fiRT^t ) q Rfafrt qfaiRT-TO^ t 

q>{PRT 4TtT TTTR 
cr^rr *Y 

[ £ ] ( O TTfRffii qTfe^T# q^*T 3TTf ( R ) “ RRft Tf^T* ^ITR 

amwT qf^fa qRg\ q>*w torit tor. ^ttrot q^R ^ ott tt|tt aret. gw 

NWsst gs w founts qr^cTT. arm q*Oq gw^r ant f%qq^ 

qiqrqq rfTt sifto qff qfa q^^r qr€t^ qr^ttr tt^rt^ fiRre 

3TR$fa <?R<3 3ffit 3Tm% 9fTTg 3?fa 3TT%cT SRT f^t ” ?.^Y. 

~ W - 

[ 3 T 3 toll fiRTH \ t A. t n-, gw *%**. 

fa^T R\; ?r. t^TR 1. IR gf^RR; ?. 

*. K. 

[ art ] TTRTsft tes ^ ttttt faf?5 fWq ^rqti 3^r |r qsqfe qw a^f^ 
^gqt^ stcT Tf<jp qifa^r ^ qwgi ^rgRf^t ?t tt|5r f^sr arrl. qr^t jitr^ 
*n^ Tifaqro^ 3qq ^rg^fa RHifl an|. 
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[ 5 ] ar&ftg nRftwn v< g*n antg. i%qrq zm 

gR 3TT%?r. 


- m- 

[sr] ftr. sn. gr. q, $. W. 

gg ( qrasft ) u U qfraM* k\; g. *m g. v>, *fqqR ; 
K. w\ arw. 

[ 3tt ] gnj^ft gqsqrf gtg® gtq^g qm ft^ft q^t qig i^alsft qn git 
q Qmz ^i^toig nl^t fhciifr fqgT qn qrct* gn gwc *rcft «1it gn^qMT 
qtq^#qT fT g^R R?.T ant. RZ qgg ftiqi^ft gfRTStR <qi3t am? 5T tq* 
qiaiaft qitfk nrg grqRig R$. st qm^g wn& b$ qiatqft ^tt* ft«tg iter. 
nrRR^ j^at^ft ftit m*qn git wr qnft qgg gn%$ q gg* nr gpRRt 
q^nfg $g: qgg gfRigi^r *5^ R 3 silt, n^ifg amtfi fttfi aqtfw qiaiqft 
^qig ft* gggR gtgi* *n q?5Ri3 gn^ft ft* ant. 

[ % J gfg^T^qT gRfw ggR \ 0 nt* giggqi antg. 

[|] (?)“** gg$r* fait qfaqtft qraT* gqqrataT =qTq* 

qrfra ftct q f* am* ant. *tf%qT* gran* «rcg gnatg ** it 3 ; 5 t 
^g#?^ giqiqfr an& guftn *Mtgi* nfgnigt qTfl’fg q;R q faN> g* qfefrt 
qnn q amar tia q niqgi fia qrrCr nft* gnfi *tg g& q^g am^ sr* 
gim^g qmr rt%c 5 q qg’q nfti& g q>Ti<T qissisfr *qnq qgg *5 n T^>g gift* 
gift. qnzTifT qgg;*. gfRisftqT =gTqR <q* qgg g n^Rmi^ qgg qiq^a 
anqoitn«i qjj^T gjqgt *rf* guff. 3Rftq> qfcfTg qg^ ^^tg ^g?g ^nq^ig mg? 
^g qqor ^TRqnt gfi ggg gcRRi%. qi^Rgf n^iqigt^ qgg. g??rgt«qT 
^qigT ant 3*sfr gtq»qifr q nrgqq fq»aTf^i qTsnrft qitt^ qi^r Rqai 
snt ^’itnnFt gijgR qgg n^RT^ ^q»fr gng ^ qiR^ ”3. 

[ si ] srqj^qi R 3!, &. gg^qt. 

g. u # v gTqrg %-, g, *n^. 3. ^ l^qR; ?. <J. 

[an] gtmqT tgrt qM f^gggT ggt ^135 m qKw^ qH ntq 
gpg Ri gnRqqtgT qi<*Rig 3TT ^- 
[ f ] “ n^gqqq ^ ^rt f 5 qganT g**rc qtqw arq^ra^T 
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gR* qftsRTC, ?rsft, ^<RT55, ftfc 

nfaT overt, mfra jt^r, mu qwt, jwsrtfr tsnrR tsrott, mantel, qtete, 
qzmft $o*pff nma ntente ?cr< 3 T%5rnjr gnus nm ftfn f^t 

snttfn nntontet stsTrr. n mrc ntet nnf< site. 

* 

[ $ 3 ( o tnT$ Jmrt Q^TRT% i&ncfit ^ t*5. 

^TRTt nR wftm S^R jfawm? 0 «Rg.RR JRRR t^RTO tit mtet. 
ft*R nteT q^nt tnRRT <33 VR3T RR ntel%$ ^ 3*RateT fac^n '|133<N& 
ttffa WT3I3T T3 mnmftt ^ nt<fi# ^ gjR »Tit f^t 

RTRT *%Slt aTT%. ( ^ ) “TR3TfTt JRRR ^c5Tfn 'TTf^TR %$. 

nRt t|<§n q*<tn gn% ^Tcfr tt^itCt qt# ti <sr nrntn m§ 
nte<in f^ ” ( O qK^Ff ir^TR® v» o o o mr ^rr%cr. 

- m- 

[ 3T ] t. u. U[. R. ?, §. W; 3^r n^n*. 

nn f5iK (qwft) m\ nt^ K ; u. Isim g. \s, stem*; 

*. *vsot* trsto <;. 

q>rctft aiteft nsi^T. gsr-m nmnin strrt n?n. mg# nqsft- 
m«m iRf.^R JT^mm nrcn ftet. 

[ 3TT ] tngR n tmqte qn mtft mtf n^f nfn^sft q*n<RRft 
qftftmft ntete t#t an|. maiaft ftsimm*m tmfig# 5TT$#t. v&m qftftncft 
mfa snit 

[ % ] siwra ^rt m^rn nnwtn nsn ft^m ansn. Rcte niran m$r. 

[ $ ] (Op ff%w. f^fiRT *5 <jrt w nfnf fte. m 

g^ci *^x q^n nfe ^q^w ht^ antcr. 

-?^- 

[ar] n. ?. w. Ro, W 

*u« n. ^ «r. » 3^tR; f. IW; 

Wy H. 

qmimt siK’ff qn. <qii3HT Mt. * 
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[ err ] tfnt g*^ f nssRfswft in mm f^n irrtft * fa* 

3W$fr. ITT in^N^TT 3RWRT IT?. 

[ 5 ] ^?r ITT mm frsft? TT3?r?5^te m gitfns gnwift 

*tn aregiT ( f%m ). moTT# <ra?R ^own in ( f%*T ). 

[ % ] ( O T^IFTt^n irt^Tn ftnmw ntfitnS q »-ft ftl^TT*T ^ *TT 

^RcTjr 3ft ?n?ict t%?t ^ it*r$. fan ism^T ffcn 

ni#55 1?T°?RTR*1T 3Tl|. ftW Clftf UNT? JT^IRT ( ^ ) “ Q^THITT^ fttfT 
cJTU^t ^ JRTTH 3TTOJ5 ITS q srafara Unf^TS 3$ !?t 

TTfiR T%fn T^T *t” ( tfal. ITT. ). 

-W- 

[ si ] %. m. rt. m. \ §. V\\ 

/ 5J. \\\ \ n. g.; ?. ^ va ? o JJg. 

ITT. ?T. 1%. 

[ sit ] sis? <rrgn} i&Rp q infte fan 

?5R?ftsft q&q rr^TT^ft <fSER ^NRT q <u€\V nVl jfSRft in *jRT3T. 1 

iife?ifhft qn%i4t it?. 

[%] wv in mrs' * *g^K* * ‘nsustfr. 

^gjtf 

&1?R ITT mvx ( ITT. 3T. T%. ) TTH^?R ITT. 

<rit?r <m ifsr * * <rit?r cttt 

„ mT ?R S^R 

tRURTt HfT^STn- ?5T^ in <1ZT3T &PJJ3 ? , q>^R ?, 

??riTi in jttr.^, nT^iiT^t iMt y ; nte?nnft ^T^-vfk? ^o nfaft 

it^5 q $^pfr firrsn gm> H <> sirtfr fiR an In, imr ?fcrc antn. 

^ R^mn ^gis un n^rsnr ?, ntaFft iTftnrn 

? o an^n ^mfnn^T-iT ^?<id y m^ir an^n, 

gntf <£* RYest. 

[ | ] ( < ) n^T^t ^ 1T^ Rpfr mil if^t IT 1T?RT f?RT»T %5JT 

mMt«5 nt^t RRT anrsn^ 8TT151T S^I^cT T^T Rlt; ^T 3T^ R^TRT 

3Tr|. — “"‘ iqz&tt «r^ Ti^r n^nfr tits ^3?n ^c^Tn itj%^ ^ 

qrrJf «*rrcrtfr irrarn ^ ?n^. RTt^r ftroT nfl?T^nT %?jt «n^ 
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3TT$f -TT^T 5» 3^t Ufa nR^RF ffaR faftTST %3T %m (*R ) 

*Tf *ft TOit 5! sT?v ®\$\ <13s 5T ST 3Tl| H&\- 

srfonraft arnrara *it3t ?tt £rt¥t nag (?) m£f g*m qfcft- 

r ^HT^q *ft q^+RR fcr g-jg^r %?n anf. smRfr strict mOfT) 

nm ni fairer *\ m£i g*sjR ^i3f g nMft ^Tcft+srfifontgft 
%5j rsTt ?TRft ^rt? R<nn ‘<rtt arm gnm gnmn rr ittrst urt itn j?r& 
¥r jut gti^r qqn rr. =$rrrt ;rr *m tri amot rrrt 

%c 5 T ” %. ( * ) qfs^T^J SR& R*rm& 3 Tf|cT. ? RT% 

?R 1 T 3 Rtq> ^ qf^VRT nTTR^ ^T 3 *% RR 5 3 TT|. 

- - 

[«r] H. %. RT. *p. Ro, $5. V<; g^R5 3RTRT 3 Tt|. 

g. 3RR TRT q 3R5^ <*; 5}. ?^3 qtq 5J. $ SWR; 

?. m* 5?R. \. 

*t^r narprsn qRvfrCi ctrm — u ^ wt qn * 3 ( *q. 

g^R); 3 TRTSJ: *. JRTJRcJ WTRf *W* RR*T anfc. 

JT^ 3rj4. 

[ an ] RiTsft q artifr^fr fan qfRaft ?w rt^i^Tt infirm mgm nTn 
f^'R #. 

nTCRlf Waft RR q^lT^T q fRRafT PR $RfRfT <*RTR RT W^T 

^ft. n^SR 3FJ^ 3mRRT iHRiCRT^ SUSR RRft q^J 

SRRRfJl qi^CT «TcR faqftqT ?T Hf3R 3mTqT. 

[ % ] trsTi^Ri % qTT rtr^. 

qrrqftl? JTfHSTq;?: ^ 

3Rft3i qRTafr qn rr qrr. ftr. 
qn rr 

^rrp ^rqfi 

jt. f%. 

^rTt qqi^T gnR qjRmft 
am ^np qn nrn 
— i, ntagn 5 n*rft. 


nt?^n jfr^r arf^q: ^ smst ^ 

qn nrn 
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- &C- 

[9t] 7TT77, %*7T7> R. 

V; 51. 45T. 3. H P7T7, ( <7. 1. = JUR ) 

«n4ZT. 7*. 

( O 9TO7 T& TZT^ 3RJ7 R^V 7>7T77 ‘7131# &7717fV 97% ftnfe 
37l|cr. ( R ) 753RT7T 5t7Z — “§R17 UH 7T3.” 

[ 371 ] g35TTf #7 17#Tfll TR^FT 7177 71# 77^7 71T ftj71# ; icirsft 
797 9?77t3ft 31771 71^19 WT# 7tS5 7171 q9 ( 77 ^ ) #t713ff RR Ttf^Ttfl 
##. '71#% 97171# #31^ 3# 37#. 7f77T# 771T7717 71$7 

[ 5 ] =^75 PR RTRR 7TT f%RT«J. 

7151 g^I — '-^17719 777717 HT#fa$T ( 3. )-— 977 RT#97T#r 71T T%TT^. 

#519 7 %r^i7 qn f^Ri^ — 

f #7171# 7TT 7T17, Rt77 \ 717# 7Y 7T#9 ^ \ Jc^off ^77 3T1#3. 

RR — 57ST, 7T^7fT3j, 7179191, 71399?^, 7177#, 777, 71SR7#, 71%, 7T7#. 

7%% 7R7ft'i7 — 

U^-rf ^ TTTTcn^ 7 715# 

37tT#<fr 7 HZ f#eJR 3 (7T. 9*n) 


7^tZ 7 ??T4t 7 

7TRT7 * R$17 \ 

R17 7 

gR%*^Y. 

[ I ] ( O q ^ 7RT RT77 — “71 |\7 91^91 R£77 9R79 7t9 qn 


77TT7 7 f977T7 715T7T%1 9T^T7 7%.” ( 7 ) 9^51719 #5I3<7H1 9&7 9l£f. 

- m -- 

[sr] TTfT^tqif, q7»7or R, %. #?, 9 . r^^trt. 

51. \R\£ NT7<7 g. H f77T7 ( 91. 7. 257T7 ); %. RR. 

7777717 Rf77 T#91 37T%. 

[ 37T ] TTRlTft T&7T 3J 7 Rlf#5 ^#7731 #777 7T9 ‘9779 1#977 7 %% 
7 TT^tTnr 73#’ 7t# 7^1 9TT 3% 7T#t TPflRTRT 77177 977 ft# 

R7^7% $5I9#1 ( $8*off, Rn77 9t#71717T 9197T 7%5T 99T#9 Rfft 
9173T7 g*^ 7 977f ftf#7 f#R79r#, R#5I7flT9 rftfalft 977 7191 7*^ 
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*t ^cft^T qaa JTfM f^fR ) taltft 

RRT i&pp ^ITti qn jof ^TPffT fT a^ 3 ** f^f*T 3^. amqq 5T. 

«T^ ft3. 

[ % ] ^JRTUT aTqq <fitaqK q tl^R aiqq q ^ 5 fT 65 J 5 

asnft*?q* q faster* 'ataqR q iRftaqnSt q ^$jgq ^nfi qn junior 
HRR. nfa*T% 3 T&(ta al£t at 3 ??t 3 n|. 

[ i ] qT asanqaa s^a q^ sin^a. 

5 i. u • « tat. * ? a%*t qn 30 ft $<*q;or qaa n^ionqa T^£a ^3 r 
afar aanla f^off aft an* qft gaaai fta*a q>jq^n q;3 amqT 
gq q at aaqaT qiq&. arqaiq j-srSt h%\ qiafiqrt tarca q^ff forrq^« 
amqT q* 3 T q qJnqa qraftS. aqgsq atanfr qr^fr^Tm *rnnq q;<Fa ‘qrq^rq 
jsnSt aft qaa *qft t araa sift srif qft aa^a qaa fta*are fqS. 

at n^nrar aam 51 . t^^nnipH ?n*n. aa* 5ii£*ft qf%q^ qaaqq 
aiarqqTa amigqt as^T* atnteft £i ^nj<q ^ntan-sfa qa*a fost 
3?% fqq3. aa^q afnnanft qaaqq aufc. 

-?V>- 

[ar] foqiqn* ft. \t, a. **\s. 

5T. 4. q. <£ ?sqw5; x. w* 5R Rt. 

%ft ; q^ait aq*s 

[ «tt ] aft anft qm arqss qn 3^ q«ft® qr^q^ q.nfqaa#^ 
qaa ffoftt aiaqrar ara; aqftt fqa atatat aiqq ara %j ata* ^a atafat 
ait. 

[ % ] aft anft an qm aiqs fqg^ fiat* aa^^t. 

*151151 

gq i t-KK qpfta mas q ^qft 

$51 q &rcft an rnii(c) 

qiqjji ^ngq v, qaaq^t ^5np r, 

55ti ^5rjn 3. 

q*Rt 3 ^ q ^ ) 

^nft ataw atari* j^t, ata q aan^ q a^raa qm gifr. 
gift® atq*atq% an q%?rR, iqqqjqraS, ftTatasiq, an q;f ( l )• ^tt 
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*pRR, 45TT 3TTH^; qrqqq igTT q gTT, •RT^Tft^T, qf^rft, 

fti+dqiit, W Wi, JTT^ft gn, 3To3^t ETTt qffiq f*R£R, ^ » Rt$qR Rl^ 
q foRS, ^ K =%?5T, R & 1 l T& STOT gRT* **Wdt 

%*n 3TT|?[. 

q$q rrtrs; gqft ^ 

[ t ] ( O ^T qJFTqiq^ rfm, ^RT&qq, «W, R^RT UfSR RT 

qqjqT ?ts wsjji qat. ( ^ ) qrjift i w% snqqtf 

tr4t qiq^ffT sq*rifr ftq qqrrsfr tM Rtw? R^r * 3 TRRtq rtspbir 
ffoq tcI^t tt%*K iftcrNt ftssrsfre f^sr ^tcrc. Ring fawi^i rtsj Rqflft 
rtr r^ rtt? q^qT q^RRi ^t r^r*, 5n$Ricrcr5iT% frita* 

Rftqrq $rt& qq qifR i&ngq &rqi% q itotff t^t stt|. 

-U?- 

[ er ] qggq^ faqrgqtf. %. ?vs ; rihwtrt 

*' iim f*l*STq RR; 5T. UYO R. ^tqgTT; l, m<S 

«TT42t. *. 

( STCrfto 3T5R qRot 3flR 3TT^. ) 

[ «n ] RTR& tfqft * RTR& qTvftaSRT WTR. 

[ l ] r3tt^ 5^ gqjTR f¥& mzm-, 

gs7*Rz qterq t%^t. — qr^#iT rtr& ( t%. ) 

RTCRiT^R; R5!^t RT^— RTclftvft ( T%. ) STRTcq, (f%.), 0qVtTRT<R, 

TOft?, qcrRft rerq^q q$r, T^ziftR. 

315 ft snar — srh ( t%. ), R^tq, s^k, RTqpfar, qiqtnhra, %RT*<f, 
anq^Tq 5 irtr, 5iqRT5ft R*frc ( qn. i%. r«iw ). 

— qg>q ^H; wa v 5R5WR; qTRi^, f^qiaqR, *?r, qqir, 
^R 5 iq, Rtqq^ft, qf% an|q. rtwc qpqt qiR^r snt, gssRRt^l 
^tqpfr q ^qr T%q>T srit. 

»ftg^W5n| — qn qif, 5rT|5ti ( t%. ) q ^i$ii qn rtr, 
q»n qirt, q RlqRitq^r qi€te ^ 

q^q H o R^oft. 


[ « ] *?. %. m. §. ? V\. 


mi. p ear hm- r 
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51. 3^. g. ? 5I1^K; f. fc. ^ ' 

[ an ] qcfrsfr p-r quit rqn f%^r=fr fqq qf^rsfr qiRt. mu ftq- 
*JT?^T qqqpqT qiq. 

[ 5 ] qf^R RIpR IT3TT^ 5TT ^n^T. 

JERq>rc:— 

rrraft'fT ( T5T. ) qqiq ( ftr. ) 

qrapq qigtq ( t%. ) ( fti. ) 

qqi, gqq jqHTqftr ( rt. ) 

1%. T%. 51HT3TK «RR^l 

TgpTT-R OTT^T T%3fTq ( T%. ) q^R5 ftfFt S^TTRtcl 

iszm *nW ( fa. ) 

?ft TTri^fr ( fo. ); fciqja * s 

#fv?q ? tr? — 

qTf^q qtS& RTRIt ( M. ) ^TfTI RTT RTR. 

3 %^, ? ^jfpRMsirqri, q*3*RT3; 3ITWT3; ( t%. ) 

3Tqq5Rf fJtR^ft ( ftr. ) 

qtq ^qwTqrft — 

tfiTT qif — • ^ ^ 5^WR T%. cTRT^T ) <T ftq q SRcl 

RTT ^ % qT#?5. 

[%] ( O “ *T3ra*rr ^qit saw, qfrmqq t%t% qmq qqkT *$jqR ” 

( R )“ qqR5tft qfqt 3 tR T^l qff q^RRWriN qRRTT^t £*RT% 

aqsft *qiq stTfcr. q §PTq; ^qia q^ *^q^ 4qg$ anta arq&r 

vCt®. ” ( O -qrqq^^ft-qT q^* qf^qt anfc. ( v ) srf<r- 

qT<t^T qmqjT q^q ftqstaT 3T^TTq qqq fqqRR* ant. ( k ) “ 

T^srTqict =qt*n? ^qrq ftarifc q^ft q qrcTT%ft qisjft mi s?rrq 
q ^ =qwT^ qq^r qTfr.” % u » 

-W~ 

[ si ] storn^rai^lf qqn^qsr. &. W 

51. ^VV9; f. 

rrf q trqz W55T qnt. 

[ ®n ] qu gaNt j^t iksz g^frqt, M<wi^qff o^rr qtqtcftq 

rz^l fiRT5ft 5iarq^^ qiq qiqTtft mi 3^. 
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q>R5q wsq$ qp^f. 

iWT'jfHl ^FT gq*t*ft qrqqTFR >jqT TT ttcTR^ q^ft#r *#1551 
qrqT qiq ft^r gqteft frt • 3R?n. qnqT ftqm $Ftfta<qT qq^rt sn?ft qi4t 

$55T ft3T. eft J^SR qip m 5 ^ 3TTWKT^ q FT^T^T ift^f *RT5ft^ TJRRfl &f 

3*3. 

[ % ] ( o ^t^T% 3RRte qa#q fq^T *u\. cfT -£F*q «R3r 

snqsq 3 tt^. gqHta^ ^ itci qtqrqq q ^rCt^ri^fr iqNr fanqqR qqqrei |¥t«t 
T^RTS ^T et Sq*£ ITT^^n flFRqjftqqeTq i\% 3T§ *?3T^Tq*5T fq«q 

qT^T. 3T$ fef^ ^fr, qT^t 3FTt^t ; qqqrgT gZT3T; <qr<T gqiqift ?T3T^t^T qN 
gqfcfta RRrat q^q t^Tt q^q qq; srq fjRitfr q<R RS 511 $. qreqjfrqT 
qqq qqftq T^jq 3 tCt. 


~W~ 

[ 3T ] %. =q. m. *3. \ &. ^VSV; JlteR^qi^T eJT WZ. 

g. l\R\ 3Un(^!TW ^;5I. ?q*q T,T. q. U tf^R; *. WK 

<. 

qrof qT?r<q srcsiefte fq*ft ^ qqq qrlr. 

[ m ] ^TTfTT^r qt^r *qztqt ftq qroft qiqit qra $ qra qjqa<faf 3 q 
q^ft g^Tfz^t q^q f^r fqqr fr qtqrqT jt£5r q qraqz snt. 

[ I ] ^Tsrgscr q qqrgjq q q^Nifs^ q fltq>qq qn «tr q 

qr^fRfF? qn ittr fan qn 

cffijjST — ■sawsft sqt g^qR qn mqss \ 
qrarsft 3Rq srq?q n^qqigjq an qrqss \ 
qmsfc ^qrwq qn nte <ir. k — sr rt^Ycs gqqqq q 3 ^. 

^HnT.qi s <tcrst%, q^rg^ %?* «n$«; q ^n ^n ?nq<3% 

^^_q T€ ^ ) ^ v. J^^-JTT^-?; ?, 

? qsn i%<q^-^rns, (qiqgt 3 qTT%^ fq^) ? ; ?rn 35R-?t^ k ; 
qn R-, q;n srerqs- ^*tn ? ; qm mqsi -nqgir ^ *$i^ } r 

qn^f, Riq iq qjn jnqaqqfr k K qrqj^ q q ^^q^r qsig^tqT ntq qn|q. o^r 
«n mq® \ ^ ^rs^i^f ntq sntq. 

^ *>ik — qT^t®, ^3^, q^tz, «^r' =qfnR gm^ \ r 
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R7TH; RtR $; HBt * 

*cK &#t fo$R gmt o . 

o^ir gm^ <:<> RSrit f5R rt|r. 

- *V<- 

[ «T ] $. H. HI. ?M. VS, $. RfR* =R*RTRT. 

3. WU; *. *W; *. *v»*o. 

RTHfrRT $TfT HUT W3T Hit. 

[ BIT ] HSURtet R HW&T ffo RH&fT fR5S %£ RRT RTT $HRK RTRf 
( RtR**t% RTRgjffci ) H 3 ft< 5 T% r«(t rt|r ^JWTfg r& ^ojg Rcwf^R Rrft 031 
rt*r ^nfrc ?rtr fMt. srofcift s RT%RHft f€ srtr t^ ^sffcfr 

( *vj*f 3RR. Y ) r 3 RHI^R TO^fR fT Rf3R HTf. 

[ l ] TO^RT RRvftRT HTR TR35RTR RRTOTM THR <R *R53[T <* ^^T- 

1 %^ qrtff &re?gT rt3 St£r hrt rtr. 

giT RTTC — \ ; <RMI# HTf^i R HRT 313<R 3TIf R <RT% 

*RRR RTfcT. ?R* TcTR TO 3TRTRR. 

^5T^55TT — 3; ^TRtRT RIR R R3>T% T^^HT. RI|RT R RTR 

hrtrr. 

r $sr><rt r ^ 3 ^ (t* + $ + y)-^ ; rto^ ; 

TTfHRt, hWV, HR^T, HT3R^ft } RRgt, R5£, TO R $RRiR 3*RTT * O in#. 

R RcJR R^RR ^ w 3TT%cT. <^fT HR RTRIRRt jqgmH i q^ 3flf , 
R^^RT RTRTgt RfaK 3TT|; TO R fRRtR% f^nff *R^R 3TTfR. RT^RT 
HTRRtR^ R RTTO% RT^RT RSIfHRPRfa&R 3?Tf . RTHT ft RT^ 

3TTRRH TRRTR^f RPJR ?RT*RT RR RT%RT %5RT RTlfR R <RT3SR RR*£ RRtRT 
fRRT TtR^T R 5% T^^RR 3TTf. RT^RT R^R ^Y RtR% 

?RTTO^i ( kWTZ ) 'sTt| 3TR KRR. TO^T R(H HTTRtR^ RTR^R Rf^ 

RR*ft f5K SfT^R, ^TR RI%rMh Y oRtfR^ ^HNt Rtt RfR^Rvff ^5rg*TOTT 
RfRFflR QTO 3TI# 3RtR. 5tSff Rt^ H Y SRR^t fR?! RTRTRRT 5 RT. Rigt Y 
RTOlT Y RTR m|R. 

^HRT %5— ^Y ; 5^5 ^Rt% ^fRft f3R 3 r|r. RTRigt RRT% 
l%?f HtI. RfTRR ( RTR^t ) ; RtRR TtR^K ( RHR ); RTRRR ( RRRft ); 

3T^ ( RKER ); HTOt ( 3TYt^ ); Rt^t ( STH% ); ^TRR ( 3»f ) V, RTo^T 
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• 

( ( TO 3 ); & 5 fT ( q|R ); QclR a affR; 3 »SR 9 TT 

*TTTC R; ( ITt?Ttr ); ( anOT ); 555FR ( gtf ) ; $RR ( ); NfaR 

( ); 5^ ( ); ^ 

c- $ ] ( O \m% a fa#fi qt qTfa aa* ^t asarc afaWt ft*n aut. 

( ^ faiaqannR S v aafat ^T a^a* hmt ant. 

^5 faaTg*: — ( aia^t ) ; asTan ( mt\f \ ) ; ^ ( aft ) 
Stem ( ) ; qiaat ( eta ) ; r. 

n$rc an urn ftn fassiffa — t ^t ntt%. 

R^°r gait $ ^ ni^fr. 

[ $ ] ( O a R#ai qt qj|a a<R it iT'ratff ft«T ant. 

( R ) gar xam qannR aki aaftf 51 nf*R wnn ant. 


-m~ 

[«r] £. m. $. », a^nam. 

S. m? aTaR ?«; 51. XW UN a. K W?NR; %. %.t\. 

[ sn ] fta qjfrjfT fan akaa aftSt arwq^t an £n*nft 

UTf 3^; foTTT 3?5Taft fan. piTRI qj^fa 5HF3 aft flTR; afl?5qir ft*t at^cftt 

aft 3 naa*ft an £rcn^tfta#aT are:. 

[ ; ] a^mnar 5 R 5 iFn qiat gof. ag^ gft* aassa ftaqtfte asrsft 

ga anfc an qnsft ^srfa qnat an am ( aft fa. qnr. ). 

“ R T^fti fan qaqwTTOTftqTqRft faafc sngar tangar 

a t wfa fa a ntagfa angqT arna airmn ftqreqa fa«nq% qa?n 

ant, t^ngs a t^rqtf^na an?rca $r atarax agm q^n t^r amg 

tft ania anftTft an% angn — qrca^qT nfaigfa m^qi 

cPRftg qtit — ( <$. 6 *) t^qaiaf q^ nma anf^iaT nai%ff qanvnn arnftifr 

atag^ anan%5ff %5ft ^ an| anq^n aiga^a 

g^qq arait fT a^^Tar att.” 

( a^ qre a «aT nfam^a akt^aia^ T^a ^ rr m anta ; \c qrtte 

af«saa, 3 a X #g«n. ) 

( \ ) aT afanaaa afa a?t% a^q ?qe *5«jfa ^rqrf^ 

t qT a^ gaa an^qnd ^ *r ann ftnaan tta. a? aNf- 

a^Ri faT ataaa. ( R ) *Rft% Jna tsjaifatt «nt. nnt g£ gt ar 
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jita mn «u§ a?3 *n n?q»nqsn m ita ant. ( O an qrztft 

after 3 TT%eT. 


- «N 9 - 

[sr] *T. 5 . ST. R°, §. Wu 

g. S^RjR sr. annan q. ?v ffaqR; f. ?VJ^* 
anqzt. u. 

n^sR ^nrfr ant q* 'rrrctfi 3nt Ritn <qnf! Rtfr ant. are® 
ant. 

[ «n ] ftartr q ^ ^rqtir fqn nre^ annnaft qg st q s<R 
qret qTeqret ^Wirtn^T qiq. R®TttqT qsj ss sret. 

[ %_ ] gre usr® qg ^ store rirrt fjnRiq rt ntnqafr anMr q 
?nreq*ij qn mqisft nrqfr qm q^norroq^f nssR aa#*^ q^rtl-qT q<ftt 
ftqrei ^R5T ant q , qutfto'ft® q^Rl nit k^®t nrtre. 

[ | ] ( O ngtflNT ntnTnrett fT feftt®T rtCt; nisqafr qrqfT qrql 

srci qqtgS wi^t an|; RTqswt nnnr rea mm q^m qHtft sto 
an|. ‘ ft^t siret^NV nqq m gn®nreit ^rirO nqq ’ qnrft ant. ( R ) 
ng*RT<ft® 3 n«qrq qtn n|Ri% ant. 

- n*- 

[ ar ] ft. s. st. #. 5, $. n^rc T*RT#qT. 
qrest uy^j s. KW] %. 
struts ^ * aftost qnnfr naif*. 

qim^R tfto arte ar^n tirsw; tct?Ct ft^wT ‘nt* are®’ art qrRtfr nqrrq 
qaoitq Mt& ant. n^wc are® ant qta nftm q arm? req>a1 ntstfr 
ant. anttre qjR^ra ‘tan’ ant. 

[ an ] wnafr q®<?; tsral fqn arreraft qn qT#® q ^r , tsnra? 
in rent qtqqq. gTgn qTgtm ^ojn nit nTR^ft fttfr ntaqto grenaft 
q®q nRTti ftqt nit qfq® qn g»R qra ftfn rrt ‘ fiRrenra; ’ q^ 
qn'tt. t f^Tqia sfit t?njR tswit qtn antk nqqf ‘ nfaR ttrrt * 
teRT ant. 
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[ I 3 i nr 3 R IRTStft JTR& 3 TRW *ur»(Y *T ^SR, 

v*\<\<£ tsnp «ftacft ^ fomft ft win & i q i ft t srm 

WK fT^RT ftsttf aitqr a tsratftt 

*nter ftrjqtta qre^ gT$$gr£t. 

^<l^> nfa-Rf, SFnsft gRT^R*. JTT5T5R, TcWnft ftWW tftt, 

f^jff ( Almost ^FTT ), ( qT. 5IRTT ). 

[ t ] ( O wkfw ^Rt^qpt OTcf *\T$. 

- m- 

[ «f ] W* $551 $ 5ft, %. V; ^(T^TcTHT Wf^R. 

«. W* $T. g. g^R; ?. *'**Y 9iwt. *Y. 

$T. T%. $ ^5 : 3Tta $R$I JRf* ^?ig^R7 ftffil. ^g»'7 «T tSTOTWitl 

git ?H«Mi ¥Rqr 3rmi rtt. 

[ ] msft nsnm n linra nsftci gqqin tsrg^ str^ ^iqfir m^ix, 

35R nra mt ftnnrg? gRTTm cm dre sir §*Rft fgt cp*q 4 ? gtftn, 
j^iosmt ^ g^R TggiR art ntn anft q°oo ^qqre ftS. ntgfcft 
R’mgzgra fi qfSR $sn rr ant. mqfrt ftt gem gift smd 
fH m« ^r ftt 3 tt|. 

[ 5 ] n^gun ^rsftc irmstft. 

$Rft mz ^ggsT ?m^R mi 

^r^ wr i?rc tf. 

»itcr iTt^uRft <ttt fort rtr wr. 
cm \\: — 

qm mgos ftn cm hir r 
gfo^JT vht qrtes’rst r ftTT twrtfc cm utr ? 

„ „ RMRirtg 5? ftn *ttft ^r mt jttr ? 

„ „ t^rra? t ftix „ „ < 

qtfte „ sttr^Y g tt?: r, ftn gn sir utr \ 

„ „ *nnft t ^tt gn „ „ ? 

gn ^R's: — 

tfrcsRT =%^ q>TT %¥ k ^tt t*aqti cm m^ss str nm ? 

„ inwg; ^ (.^teqR ? ) f%n gtnt f®n ^tt utr t 
„ Rqoimg; ^ ftn „ ,, \ 
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„ % gn 3TR *TR ? 

„ h*ij fan sntf pm mn r 

„ pwlff ^iwT^T < 

an «rmCT — 
pW’jff ^ 

HTT ^PPT \ \: — 

WT^t R5F?rei f^W =%?JT ^ 

, , an*r#T f553piff =%m y 
„ €M ftfsjcl ( JRTtft S^t ) \ 

RT«fl55 §S5TT UTt AIR ^ 

3RR STcJ qT*3 '4vfi R 

q>TT f%Tr gmgr Isjqis str i*r ^ 

Ispjjjt an q^nwro < 
upr ggft *5R. 

R$STO% Wlti STR gsr* *Tt% <R^. 


gw qteft mR 


*T«5^ ppft <t 


qr^tc? ^ f*& % 


3RT ^ 


g r 1% nr<**k \ \ 

^ (f%-q^Kcfr , . ntrafl 

( c;qi *T<jfc»ft ant ) 

n$ g sits ) 

gcjR 

(faq$) 

K RT^?; <J$q U. 


qtfz 

(fltnft) 


(fa. ftaKR) 


(snwT) 



pm • 

(^w) 



=gtRR 

(*0 



gw 





(m) 


[ | ] ( \ ) “^fRRcl 3TBTf^T 3TT% ^ TOTS 9Wg«T *?>PT#- 

qre few T Rtf^r ” 2. tY. ( O pR^T * 3r^m% SjfaSR n 

URM f^ 9TT^T. 
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- Wo - 

[ 9T ] IT. %. RT. *3. $ 5, $. V*,; *RTOTm. 

51. 3. H (<3. 5T. *ftqR) ; f. *5; 

( ml *JFRR% ftqtfl ^ SqiS qn^ ). 

?fT; *Rt*R HTT STcfa*. JT^SR 3T^T 3Tl|. 

[ «n ] ^Frrsft ftq *Uqtfl &HR faTT WRft for qRft »lfT$ot«P. aRT% 

maqsSt^n qTftaqTi% gi%dftq4t qR. 

[ % ] ntg cm fin cm. 

gn mR% Imp Q*qfrq *, Imnl k 

JTTTO — nfomiq% ^ ^ q>TO q V qT<fte. 

=qtg& — nkRiiql =%& K°. 

cm JTTR mit qgjRR mrqfl, qwKT, malt $nRl$g=qT, 
qfiz it^mr, staR, ggR, mat ir^gmi, left *^=qT, qfrz naqsft, =qmR 3, 

TTW c!TT mi?, RfaRTiq^ IScft -iutcf. 

rr^R gn mR, % 

gmt nssft ^ mIcT. 

[ | ] ( O nig ns 3R m cgft st q»roq qiR ns^im ®n|. 

- W - 

[ sr ] jt. ?-. m. m. U, %. VS; n^Rnrn. 

g. 3. m* 3* *. u *foWHK; l. 

oftcS ^ V. 

%#t; mRrc; ^ISRre jft&T; ITtci JR^R. 

[ an ] ftfiRft nnrR q ^ m^R ^ % Imp gn nftqft q gn 

qRRcqtl. m nqSRlft *SfTSfa#t «TcR JTtcrMt ®F5PT ^ Rt|. 

[ l ] ftps tffr. 

gn nil^tl q gn rnm^atl ntgNf qtt mq&ft m|fg. 

[ I] “ < \ , " , mtft n^n? to tIsst IstI arnlt Rrafalt jto qg;ft 
«n|. lHqnfr Rwfaltm s*s an nn$ft msg g^x It, sro q* «nfH 
qfit, I qpfntn m ntl snm qtgr Rr*m nflqfg ^rmra uf|^ m|tg. Rra 
mrre 3m%gT LqwOi^q fqqm gq «n|. qmqftgT g*iw qq gr • ^**: ,, 
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- m- 

[ «r ] q*. 

g. **<•• *to^ *V»; R. m 5 * RTq®T q. Y 5 PP.; f. ^\J« 

3TTW *®. 

TT^t RRf*, t«|| 3rVt q Jlfa te. 
gvfcTCTCT cfa toRT ^RtaST *. fa;. q^RRI toR to ^ 
<toR qfat qraRi a?to ‘ farr , 'ifaqfa ’ 3 rt togjft tor onit 
jt^sr feto an|. 

[ «n ] sftrr ffR MtftqrevR srr qn& qre «tt to<jj q*fte RTaRR 
3T$ ITWRR *ftto qcR R qfSRtf f^ 3TT|. 

[ 5 ] tor to* gto* fan mqsRiq q^R jrr. 

U^R «Tf3R JRRR fai^ gfa$ fato H^3R. 

SRRR fan RW^TR RT RIR 

faqFT W3MZK qtod 

snffaR qn rr — tojjq qn rr 3 ( ifaqt^ ^ ) 

Ji^t — to ( gto ), torgjq jiirr to rr ( tonjqr t to 
r^rr «nto q 3R tote | tofa snto. ) 

[i] ( O qtf&fr qgto 5*5 fa& anto. ( O nc*RRT to — 

“"'qf3R 3$ qsft gqR 3 o feqR ^RR 1 nt£ rrrrt qrarf^r.” 

- m- 

[ «T ] qft $3?rTFg JT^RT tf 2f, &. «M*; JIfRRRT. 

g. XRo'i to* ?K; ?F. q. * 5 ^; 5 . U°* to 

«ffto fto. 

[ sn ] qft f^RTRTz fan wfaqivR fan farenre nqnm <q> to<to 
to qsft *n ’qq^. *qqto ^ r^O nn$nq gq$itf<in to ton suftn 
tote; qnR fasft. gq*| qtfnqiRT qtowaiwfaat ^ Rf*R wr to 3 ?t%. 

[ I ] “ qg R RW T ?T«q*Cr jrr^t RtqRs ton g^KR gT§% f^qqt r^sr 

gtoq ^ toff ^rgqr f ^qff^ q Rtor w q 2 iTfr 

q q rstsr q to to^r m qtoft to; to ^r *Rtog toi 
^ qff qff RRf<t q^to cR faq re ftoR qra *R strt «nw<T toq 
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jrc*Nt «n% eft «rft‘ sitfr ytt qm ft** $ m 

rt*psrr snfrcwHi ^ *jrra& ” 

- \W - 

[ sr ] #&<n 

3. mK; %. SK** 

cTT5fc5 fcpFfiRfa. 

[ srr ] sirs qrem qn *n i qWr *iWt «tt *n ^Rft for ^sr 
•^ft qre wszi «s*RT5^ qrawr, q 5 tttNt#t *ct efto ntq% sifat *5R 
to sttI. 

[ * ] *ft TFT qri 

gJTR 3 O Aloft SRst 3IT^. TT5I5S« JTTO»Rtf itlRWTC 

f^r r^t. 

[ i ] ( O 3Tm SI^^T JTfSTC JTfRRT ^TT%. 

- W“ 

O] *t tf. m. $. X §. W, w 

f3JR WY **RR K, 5T. t W R^. 3. * f. ^V»Y 

*Y. 

[ an ] ttY^ryt «\*r sm rtt 5iMk«rc. &ftRT qrawRT- 
iwff qR * ' 

[ ? ] R5RtfT 5f l 3TT JSSRRK. STTT f&rft H gSSRRR ^3^3, 

^nrfe q *t*to ter gj? ft d u'^t 5** 

[ I ] ( t ) p* aw sts* &*r. ( O wft, asft, ^ 

aiffotfr qtift qRT^T q^pift to vtezm 3T3^ fcfa ft*5T. ( * ) Pwtoivii 

ft^qTRR JT5RH HTT J^RRT^fa $T JTp* $355T ®TT^. 

- m- 

[ «r ] n. f. ssrrra; *n. *. &. 4. 3^ $*?*. 

5 . <M* 3*155 R*i 5T. *nWl4 * >Y Sft*TC; *. *V>o^ 

ft%. u 

«flug sroft. 
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[ 3TT ] qreqi mf^qr * qT^fm qfnfm nrsnRT qT 
shstjtc% snnnft q ^ q& n% qasj q^, rrtt .frfa. 


[ ? ] s£ifri<r f^nftnre sfcre* q# w^t qftq n 

q&n 3?g*TqT q* 5 tiut % g^t qrn ifoqa qn urn fTafirc nanatfi hr . 

3>GRft ( <0 

Rmafr nRqi xqnaft qn jttr 

xnqR qnaTqR qn rr ( qn. qi. f%qn. ) 

( qn. =qf. f%qn ) 

qn ifrqar ?*qn^ qn *iqqre. 

( * nte qn. f%% ) ( qn. T%qn ) 

q*faS51^% SRft?RTJft ( s. ) 
m%M a%nqT ^n|afT qn 

( t%. n*rtf ) ( qn. a*. f%. ) 

&rqii qn qVrz^T. 


qiftiqiq q;n %n^T qRT q^ q qn* nq; ; ^oftfraRT r£r q r^r^fr 

nm q^ fRgn y. 

wro i{w§i nnftqrc fan ( ) 

( qqnfr. qT. t%. ) ^rqfa q xhi^i qn rr. 
sresatanft q»n mu ( ? * ) 
gnR qfaqR n<qT n^qR 

gnqR ^nre nannft xqqqR 

rereT^Rfy qfaqR R- ntn RntfRft to 

tnnft qni wk * n^rere nrrc. 

$reft qm rr ( %\ ) n$RR rto( ?\) 

q am rr ( O nnq;, rt^, atqteff, sRr 

^r, RofT, qqtfr, &ft t(RTfa. 
q^ot q o nnraq, ^ pm v. 

[ i ] ( O r? fife nfa q>R^t sntn. ( r ) “gsfannfr qtan sifan# 

faqRWt q^areR anq& ^ q&iR qnre ^rr g^t arefa.” ( O “ R*fa 
nisiftefa ^nctofa fasn ^qsn SfaqT anq& ^qnft% — arm are q fenfa armuf 
q qfa Rsn^tfifa t^t qnsn anq£ §*Rqnfi% arm q fqi% 
«Rqr|” ( y ) nTOR^ $ nnfre qf^ qf^s gmntg% ?reqqq are^ 

^ qTcO?5 are ^r %5qTwm sf^t g^t aretfr ^t jtt^ 

” — =qt. f%qn. ( \ ) ‘^nqr’ qt qft ^nre^rei nffqrqT ant. 
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- 

[ ar ] n. site*, m. %. 4. g^r. imudt 

g. U?" R*; 5 T.* un *uft. *T. w Slft^R; \£. 

’•fr sig^T% g^t. 

[ err*] trttt ^nf .«t qwfWi gRtaki JiTYifkT m ^jsprafavfta 
$tt ’tft *ttt gqft ^ \ nk-qi %% ^it^tt ^fz^'p^t rs^r. ukt^T 

cTTSlk kc5T 3TT|. 


[ % ] JT3R5#*T mtn 
SltfkRRft 


?cR 

r TT»T 0 t JTTT *n$KR fan 


m FIRM. 
* qHT^T (\) 

„ («) 

» (V) 

„ (O 


$JRT 5 m JTTT<: 3 ^5 rfr 

m srrt. ( u ) JTfRir? q>. m aft. ( 1H ) 

«r qrn utr ( ? ) 

ITT^RT% snfN ^ f^'fr aMt ( d ^ ^tft 3FRTT ) 


R^iT ^TTH^. 

[ | ] “ qi jftete mi q^f^n fkn^ g^RTR 

STTOI ? 3T?at ” 


- 'VM - 

[ «r ] n. kr, sNfnra *t. 5. &. *r. g^t, i$rT3Rft wr*. 

g. m\ SWlf^WS U ; 5 T. tMu JRRWTTJRjqfER t*FR 3 f 3 . * * 

g^R; ?. mn Jr n. 

tirst 'pt. T%qjT. 

[ 3TT ] fJRTFT^fr ? sWift f%TT lftqR5 tcUTT^ft &l<Ttt 

vn^. jftJr ^rtJftt a ^g^rt $c5WNt surer <3 rt<*t. ufrit wreTfo 
*pfo^T ft’fa 

[ ^ ] 3R 5FRTT RTT b&o! ^R iRT^t %T. 

f^M ^SWt^R 


qiT JTTR 

( to. f%. ) • 


gRRfkT TTT JTTR. 
(^RR) 
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gdifeq* i&if qn *ttk f%qt qton'sfr. 

nieWTiqqr ( qftrc ) aftqtft qn *hr. 
ftn 

^ ( \ $ ): — ^TT *ITR% qT^fa fcjqinft; W«TO, fRt- 
iftft, 3«^T», qT =qR mq^ Y q^55; ftateRT $<**<% *n 

$^#r nqqm q q*n$r jttr% ; fa^n gntf % qqqqR, <qfn *z$ jtto- 
gqM aril. 

q^r ^ enreq. 

[ ^ qnsuft (R) nw shrink qiqrtft crsfrc; %<#. 

( \ )' * *“ q 5 PT% nrenr?: q rrr tq fc$n gq«tf% wartt 

qrciqS sur ?WRT$q> q ^q fegn i^qtq<jn% q;q^re nqr€r an^r ftqrer 
to rt sift# qn jttr% un^m rrr tqre ^ f^n f^t 3<rc an$qft 

<qr nift% qnRT$q> fo>n rsttit to ” (y) “ '**qT« 3 ^ qfaft 

f^5T qtfte rng anq?s $*Rqnft% amr are q i^qm=q q |qT% 3f?qr| 
ar%. | mf5R gfr.” qrom^ jt^sirt $tqq. 

- W- 

[ aq ] *\.%.m } tfqrm *u. 5. r. ns®, 3^, ^qnqift $*5. 

nn m<> ^nrc sr. anqr? q. q aftqrc ; q. v»r* 

# *q. 

qgwnft qrr. inr^ q qq. %*t. 

[ err ] ansqT fan f^nm q nt^n. «ft ^qnfrRT s^rrVqRT qiq. 

[ 5 ] ^rsftq nsratf ccrtr «r ®i^; qm n^src 

nknai m ftaisj T%n. 

5r$re ^tqrFfr. 
anfrcrc q qqricr. 

qn ( fom qq. ), qnqf^ R, <qwfra ftn tmf, qwfaT R- } 

*n im§ q^M $oM ft R- qiftiqrq qn nm% n# r } qk# ?, qtaqR *, 
q ?5R \. 

q^r gmr, ^ qnraq. 

[ | ] ( 0 ‘* 3 *«dnfl q^*Ri# qTiq^% n? toi %r qtnonqrrft ^ 

gnn: ^n%qnn qntf^ «raft q q=qrfcn% f^mqn^ ^3iq ^^qqrqT^r 5 wr 
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urnt5i& ^Ttr ^t*t% s ^ ?n 

iT^t s^n^rc Rter $r ibft «mftc fcar. 

tfstomr ^ ) *3 utt aFHrft. ( * ) *. W d W to q*rat 

%’ SRIT JT^W^MW ‘iffa* g?5T 3«ft ftflJT *&. 

[ «r ] fa. =*?. m. r. %. 6?S; fa. *n. §. W. 

[ err] ^^sfr w^rjsTt ? sn^t ^ ^fr Fqr^t «k#it 

2fT T^t 3TT^. HVJffia <fT 3JTRft ^ S*TT<ft 

[ % ] 5IRHTO guft JTRRT JTFRTTT^t *tf . 

[ $ ] ( O RTcTOT^t srr T ^g*jfr <RFfcT *Rr 

j& *fwta rt *tt srufR^R 3 tt& ^Wt ewsfaror^ ^rg^t ^ra 

3FR ?o^ 5[fR0t ^npT l^cqRfT 3RT «T ^TcTOT^RFIpT 

sm^r <r 3 ^5|t ^?C| ^rg^t qsfrr ^prcrw fatff. 

~W~ 

[ sr ] toot R, 33. 

%. 9. (?) 

[ sri ] %m*m qtfte f^rrr *rt quite. wwi raft qTfWHr r* 

IRT ^T^PC 5TT551. £r<hkhj gqfe rr 

[ f ] H3RRJ f^cff R^t. f 5R ^TR *3R SWWT^, 

^R RT JTTRRT ^l^f<R R€ JRg’tftftRft 'R^RT 3TM55T. 51^l<l<l^ fR 

^5R fa5T. 

[ J ] ( () qn urn ’iw 3 TR^g RRffa 

3 t u > 5R t 3 ^rifJraS. rs *i«tT«ft strt R^t. ( R ) *t5*krt $nz — *%- 

sri^rt «t *T^*ft qrnft^ ^i^rrt ®n^t *?N*^fr 
ant. v t* 5 ^ ” 

- W- 

[ sr ] i forreq^f, 

“ nR^WsC, ^ fclOT ”(?)*. ( ? ). 
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[ sri } «ff qr^rt qst ? t’qft qirr'fte «ft ^ qmft% 

3?qqr q& q^rcqqa ntfsrr ftcn. qsq m sti&. enqT q?jR. 

[ ? ] — sjafa qq^ 3T^t qn qqtfliq mw arrears gir fasrij t§stf. 

Trugjr — <r?fsqR qn jttr ( T^rer ), ^f^r^fr gs& ( foreT ), swr *ft- 
ftqTS m^TST ( T^PST ), STfft^K ( ftreT ), ftqpJTSTifR, tf^R. 

i&np qn jttk ^ ( faqn ) ; nre?n qm jttr ; ncrsn *&tt utk q 
Tf?r^R, am% n>aR*Tiq% qtfta, faqjoff, 4gar ?Vt fa$n g*rtf ^ \ wre^, 

-V^~ 

[ «T ] ^T^t. 

qq^Tm SRreMfa amqT. nw aft# T%<jn<JiTimT<5t. qrrnqm an^K 

v" X \" am ant. 3^ inq^ifonftn qtffq; q *rs ant. 

[ an ] mTsft arner q a^tqnft '<3i5f|. qft^arir ct^t; qnt q qwqit 

[ 5 ] nrc*rr a^tesurtfr — qn ^ 

aniqnft qfanqr#. 

“ t WoS m aTT^ 5Rf. %% HTfT3R %q fcaT wRT^qft 

foT 3t ” 

[ t ] ( O STsfteT vim nfrqi^T. “ <m am^rat fast qan* q 

qa?rc ^swnfi »/t ftqoRqr: qfiqftqn **mfr qaT% ma nai qigg rr qrqq 
tflftfeqfts ta am%5T ” 


- Vrt - 

[ ar ] ^ 5 t. 

q%5T 5TfT3. aTSR, H^5R f^qq^TR 3Wiqi. 

[ an ] jftSt f^rqtoS ^ d& *qnT^r qn hft ar^nra m nnta T^reqi sr. 

[ \ ] «i>n m\i. 

*qTaqrc ( < m. t%. ) qqgqrc 

tST i ( „ ) •U^Wli’l 

&sq*5, qshToSt, ftqftgn, fassft cftqre. qafc^y, arqanfr, 

qR*mft, faHt, ntenfa, JTtffqT^t qffaft, qmt^, «*, ft^qi, ^ 

qrqrit nfcrc qtq% q^s q 
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[ I ] ( O ^TT T^TT^ W ®mt ( ^ ) “ 

mitt iff f%^r *i»TfTT€r isRiqi^R wr <ra w foatft *t*k 3rer<rfte w 

t 

• -?V3- 

[sr] n. ?. m. m. ^o, W. 

trf^T 33 ’T|Tc5. JmjglRSR JT$5R ftRqn^fa 
[ 3TT ] ^oftFT T3TT 333. v -ft ^3T% q^t' 

ftwr 3T3. ^ 

[ I ] “I 5^ q^r irr 3sra 3 sjr 3 JTfT^R &3 q's^ nrr Jim sft- 

jtt^ 3t«3T T%?mT?f 5iT^mT c;sm”. 

[ ^ j ( O 33 rr R° ° £r; 33 ?trt q?3 35 m mp^RfaqT FRcftafg 
^I%5fr <rt Jim %R 3RTT s&q 3 tt|. «ft 33T3*m rst nw 3 5 3^!T 

iqra * « £i3 3? %^t. srt ®nl. 


( Later additions ) — 

- W - 

[ si ] iTurfcra^n ^icT^rarCr sn^m, %. V*>. 

gn ?°33 R*R ?V3; 3i. 33. 3. 3 3^; *• ***** *& ** * • 

[ an ] qjiqfRfwT fr T 33os Rcfrer rtt jjjfr ^rrat. ere ^r^jt 3 3T^ 
3^513 hr& Jim Mm 3 3T3. 

[ S[ ] T3g3R fT3RRT UR& 3T3T. 

cjsnreT «rmg ( ? % ) — xreR g33R, xreR 3m3R, JimR, 3*0 

3 RT 33 , xreTg ^igir, XS 3 gRrfqrerfr, 3 3TM3Tfr rtt qfa^m ggssqR, 

^€Tt, ^ q^ra, * I33K- 

^TsqT 3T3£J (?K) — X*3R S3R3R, 3333R, 3^33, X«<^[*R, 

x^ ^cgu, vs 3Rq>qRT qft qiR^m g^RR, ^ m<3T3. 

q^m 3JTR3. 

*Thc following Mahzars are not included in the classification, given 

at the beginning. 

•ail. DCfU-rUI-34 
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- ^V 9 ~ 

[ «r] ?. m. *©, 

3. \ (^.5T.3^T^)j l. KW grfte V. 

[ «n ] *Jfk fan sr^n jttr& jtttc% srtTckiifa'fat mz. 

[ %_ ] nWTT Sfa?ST JTTIT^ TO fpfk 3R5tra€T fan 3TT ( ^ 

fafafa^T RTfT ). 


- ^ - 

[ * ] nr. 5. *tt., %. vg. 

g. *; 51. «Wq 3. *. K\\\ 31^ 

[ 3TT ] JJf 3Trfa 3TTO fafcfaT ^ TZ Sltfatft ^ffa JTTfl^ W3T% 

smftrr ^ 3 <t 5R ^nfk k% ant. 

[ * ] snftrtft TTTIT& JTfaT. 

*n$sri 5 nm% *nre ( v ) ; 

^NTtf cfa — ^fT TTOT^T nfa f^T 3TT%^ ; 

5T^mg JTTcT^f K giTH R», 5t*fat jfaafRT nfa 3TT^; 

&fefa ( tf ). 

Q^r ^ wres. 

[i] ( O fasnra* 5rn fasrrcfa 3n| . 

- W~ 

[ «T ] * = 3 T ITf 5 R ). 

5T. WV 3TTW. 3. <; S. ?vs*^ TO. U. 

JT^^n: fanrorc fasr^T 3rfa. 

[ 5TT ] ^ *3^*1 *T fafaflt *PTT <?TTOI C TTT TOOTTC faTT 

TO «T $ 5 Tc* 5 *. 3 TTT JTTT{TO f 55 ?^ ^ Sl^farrifa'faf 

[ $ ] rrsfk nsrortfr rrargjT s c ttt jswrra:. 
mwf ^TClffan «f>. * T^T. 

[ t ] < O ntcr s susthtf^tt rgfa gnggj sufa. 

( ^ ) npwfafam arfa. «r<*T»*jre «t?5t srrot 
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$T, ’TTTt^T ftpvre *TWT 
^ imtn »» 

- ?V> - 

[etj nt. 5 . ^n., 5 . *o. 

?r. Uvo «r. ?r. ? ^ jM. s. 

mt^T <kt. rfrt » n. ^ \ ttt. f%% * 

*rr*r^ *TT«rT, 3Rix m ^^wth * Rt% xg^?rc s frjpft jraft 

wg* * H sngr ar%. rrswM *rcrfi Hatful sts^t snap 
UR& TIT^T JfT^IT ^fSs3T«lT T^RTMT T^IT 3TIfcT. 

[ m ] RTm PR 3R5I ^5TTT%5n RTT R3R* ^TRT^t H ^TiT; UTO& 
#mT% €<^TR5nRW *TR. 

[ ?.] sw *ts®r> zsz *m To; 

f^RTCR, ^RTR, RTT 5TI7TWRT, farm R v XT%^TC 1%& JT&TO, 
xgwc rir wt, \ jtt^ ^ «pt s^it *rt% ^fR *r 53T5RT* h 

JRHRR, JTRTrRT «T 3RT cF7 aRR^ *T ST^T SCT3R 3*Tl TRT^ * SJ^f HffST 
*nwr %55T HTfTSR — 3RT HTC*T 3TT|. RcR WT Sflf. 

[ | ] ( O “gcR^T RTT qTfT 3TT^T SRScTUff RtfitcR iff 3 HR t t 

s*3rri?rar itirt w$i anf.” “g*|T «*ran^t *i*t fta3 t&|r 
v& ar&r.” | 33R <*tt vnJTtcfrw vm <rs?rT«rT rrrtI anfo 

- W- 

[«r] m. %. m., s. 

$r. rjt. g. K st*rr (JTT.arR’Toj^rc); *. t'M? ^l»t. 

[ Sfl ] vn^Rvu arjRRfR PT*R 'fife 3^T<R 3Tfe qreft ^{PC 
^RTcT fTcH. RT7T ST^5R% ’TT P|3fTT^ ^ 3TT|. 

[ ? ] R^tR: fTR^TH ^T€R. 

KWim 5 PR \C T^T STT^. 

^51 & 3T?T^3f 

gqft K K ^ arr|?r w zvft imij? *ta’ 3Rff 

^ppft a?# ant^. 
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*T5T3R 'eST 

g*rft s 4 £ftt rt^i. 

Cl] ( o «?3RRn UTOT: — “ RURT ' 433&5 eft fteTC*! JTTO& 

«mft %<sr *tt?t3r tsTst.” ( r ) “s*Rei htctir ? 3it$ M^rr&y 

^T%& fft.” ( \ ) “ 3*RT ®F*I55T TO ^SReTT RIRft <fa *lt% 

jf* 

SN^ sifter «|4 am^r jfrfeT mv eft sFftt i^tr ri?r ?tft snqor snsr 

?lftt R^T. 3 *ft>TR RIT git^R R3 ftftel RfR. :feR 1FRT H5PJR 

5f^ SIT* W^t ^JfR ?RTeI CRT j[T ^t'RT^ Rif 

^ftR 3RRT qp&ReTT fT JT^RRT T55fto5T 3lft. left =^3 *TTOR*R 

,*tr sr* RTffr ; i^ifR fl^sfKRtrr t%%r. gf R^tfef to: ft*R.” 


THE TIME ANALYSIS OF MAHZARS 
ANALYSED ABOVE 

( I ) ACCORDING TO DIFFERENT PERIODS IN THE 
HISTORY OF MAHARASHTRA 


S.No. 

tETT. 5PS 

r^tt ^ rt*t 

TO 

Date 



Period I; A. D. 1300-1347 = 1 


1 

mK 

*kt ra* g. ? 

WR 

10—10-1333 



Period II; A. D. 1347-1500 = 1 


2 

m* 

RTOR *1. Y 


27-11-1474 



Period III; A. D. 

1500-1650 = 58 


3 

l YVSO 

rtto 5j. \ 

JRT55TO 

• 10- 7-1548 

4 

*Y<^ 



1564 

5 

U%R 

g. * 

jeJ'STO 

6- 5 -1570 

6 

mY 

*STffo g. s ^ 

4rto 

18-10-1572 

« 

7 

K\*\ 

RTjOR 


1579 

8 




1583 

9 


4. K ® 

5J5JRR 

19- 5-1598 

10 




1598 

11 


ht 4 §r. n 

IpTTO 

27-11-1601 

12 


rtto ? 

itTRSTO 

' 5- 7-1608 

13 


$TT&F g. 1 ^ 

f^TTO 

9-11-1608 

14 

\\\* 

^iffoi *. * * 

TOTO 

23-11-1608 
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j.-No. 

* 11 . m 

• nf|HT * i§w 

SR 

Date 

15 


• 


1610 

16 




1610 

W 


f . 1 3 

HHS^TR 

7- 8-1610 

18* 


hr 3 . * * 

St*RR 

14- 1-1611 

19 


^ «r. t ® 

SlHSR 

1- 4-1616 

20 


HuhfT>§ g. s ^ 

HHo53R 

10-12-1616 

21 

< W 

HT^*fl$ g. K R 

HHcZ?JR 

10-12-1616 

22 

?Hvo 

% ?T. vs 

5P*RR 

5- 6-1618 

23 

?Hvo 

Hpkfp? kr 

HfRasR 

3-12-1618 

24 


am^rc a. v* 

JF»3R 

27- 9-1621 

25 


hr g. M 

HH35TR 

15- 1-1622 

26 

!Ky3 

HR a. * 

gftsR 

19- 1-1622 

27 

? H y^ 

'EFJp ? 0 

lik^K 

24- 2-1622 

28 

?^YY 

R3 ST. 

*f%SR 

26- 5-1622 

29 

?Hvvs 

^3 |T. R 

gftaR 

28- 5-1625 

30 

?\YVS 

Hu1*fl4 3. ^ o 

StHSR 

19-12-1625 

31 


9 n* 3 H g. ? ? 

*ftSR 

26- 2-1626 

32 

? \Y<£ 

S. 1 

HH2RR 

6 - 2-1627 

33 

m* 

3 TTf^R g. 3 

*foSR 

20- 9-1628 

34 

. 

an^R g. ? 3 

gw* 

8-10-1630 

35 


hr g. 3 

HHoRR 

25- 1-1631 

36 

WW 

<% g. * 

g*RR 

11 - 5-1632 

37 

\\\\ 



1633 

38 

K\\\ 

«nm g. u 

nnasR 

8 - 7-1633 

39 

tW 

anfaH g. ** 

STO! 

. 4-10-1633 

40 

K\\t 

HTJFR g. < R 

gw*. 

2 - 9-1636 

41 

KWt 

anfan g. * 

3WT 

21-10-1636 

42 

X\\% 



1637 

43 

K\\% 

HR *. v> 

gw* 

26- 1-1638 

44 

K\\° 


fVRR 

30- 5-1638 

45 

tW 

rrr \ 

3W* 

8 - 8-1639 

46 

mt 

HTJR 5 g. <S 

STHSR 

26- 8-1639 



/u 


V. A. 

t 


S.No. 

SIT. SIS* 

»T^T ^ 

gR 

Date 

47 


TINS. U 

gsgR 

14- 1-1641 

48 

m* 

STTt^T S. 

gw 

8-10-1641 

49 


*TTO *T. C 

sifagR 

12- 2-1642* 

50 


^8 3. \ * 

*fkR 

29- 5-1642 

51 


kg g. *y 

3*igR 

1- 6-1642 

52 

Wy 

kg 3. V» 

?J5gR 

9- 6-1642 

53 

1H*y 

g. * ^ 

kiagR 

21- 2-1643 

54 




1643/44 

55 


qk g. w 


25-12-1644 

56 




1646 

57 

t\\30 

tsirer g. r 

SlftgR 

15- 4-1648 

58 


VTT5^ 3. R 

3^TR 

12- 8-1649 

59 


sksfk g. * 

siftgR 

24-11-1649 



Period IV; A. D. 1650-1700 = 59 


60 

K\»\ 



1651 

61 


ST3 ?. 

JRTcSgR 

27- 1-1652 

62 

*\\$Y 

enwi 5. \ \ 

WToSgR 

19-10-1652 

63 

1\VJY 

qk ?. \ 

jjw 

6- 1-1653 

64 




1654 

65 

<W 

qk <; 

skgR 

• 1- 1-1654 

66 


«hn<g * ® 

9m«fR 

1- 5-1654 

67 


3. * 

srftgR 

21- 3-1657 

68 


kg 3. *y 

*kagR 

31- 5-1657 

69 


WT? g. * 

skgR 

13- 9-1657 

70 


sTTftrc g. * 

k*T3R 

28- 9-1657 

71 

tW 

trksfk sr. u 

JkagR 

22-12-1657 

72 


snkrc 3. R 

*kgR 

3-10-1658 

73 


g. i 

3WR 

30-12-1658 

74 


^ g. *H 

3^R 

4- 4-1661 

75 

K\t\ 

antor *. 

gksns 

7-10-1661 

76 


qk g. * 

srftgR 

14-12-1661 

77 


erTftrc g. * 

a^TR 

23- 9-1663 
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S.No. 

SIT. 

’ Hft^T 1 T§ft 

STS 

Date 

78 


g. \» 

gs>3i< 

22- 8-1664 

79 


*rm i 

fSSR 

16- 8-1665 

80 


• 


1667 

* 

00 


m g. i 

jot<23R 

15- 1-1667 

82 


*ns g. * ® 

3^SK 

24- 1-1667 

83 

m® 



1668 

84 




1668 

85 


*TT«T 1. t 

fft*T3R 

20- 1-1668 

86 


g. \s 

gs>3R 

28- 5-1669 

87 

KW 

jntfsft't g. 

pm 

10-i 1-1670 

88 

\\U 

«w g. ? 

«t*T3R 

15- 8-1562 

89 

\\%\ 

3TTP£R S * 

gssR 

16-10-1673 

90 

m» 

JUST S. 

pam 

1- 2-1675 

91 


smite g. S 

tf33R 

10-10-1675 

92 


arft. w s. H 

3*3R 

19- 7-1676 

93 


w g. * 3 

ST%4R 

10- 9-1676 

94 

u®? 

S. \ 

S>JT3R 

16- 6-1679 

95 

<*®s 

frukftf s. 

gsiSR 

3-12-1680 

96 

u® 5 ? 

*TTSS. 3 

3SSR 

26- 1-1681 

97 

u®* . 



6-1681 

98 

<*®v 



1682 

99 

tS®* 

wi g. t ® 

gspsrc 

2- 8-1682 

.00 




1685/86 

101 




1686 

102 

K\°% 

m g. v» 

Sft3R 

29-1-168* 

103 

\\K° 

srrfts; g. ? s 

^3STS. 

26-10-1688 

104 

\\\° 

sis g. k K 

*fr3R 

23-12-1688 

105 


sis g. K 

3*SR 

16- 1-1689 

106 


i. s 

gs?SR 

26- 4-1689 

107 

UU 

3TTT^R 3. K R 

sfa3R 

30- 9-1689 

108 


sfa g. $ 

*ft*R 

8-12-1689 

109 


3TTST? 3. S 

sfaSR 

20- 6-1692 



1 U 6 


S.No. 

CT. 

110 

tMY 

111 


112 


113 


114 

uu 

115 


116 

uu 

117 


118 


119 


120 

mY 

121 


122 


123 


124 

\*R£ 

125 

X%R\ 

126 


127 


128 

S^Y 

129 

XR\£ 

130 

x*\\ 

131 

UY* 

132 

K'k'tX 

133 

UYvs 

134 

**Y* 

135 


136 


137 


138 

UHH 

139 


140 

UK* 


nfau 8 1%% 
*tts 88 g. <: 
$8 8. u 
^q g. ^ 
jtn g. y 
*i8q 8. \ 

g. * 

*TffrS 8. t 


l TT5 c f^ 8. <Y 

^tto g. i o 

<Nrro 8. k R 

qi8q 8. vs 
wfisTtf g. * ^ 
tgns g. \» 

5^8 8. vs 
3. 

qfa g. ^ 
85!$$ g. s 
wi g. K 

5^8 ^. 6 

3m«q 8. 

3^8 g. * 

TOSgq 8. ? * 

q?8 8. \ 

3TTT%8 8. tY 

«BTf§8 g. £ 

qi5*iq g. k 


U 

818 

JJ88T8 

588K 

3^818 

WT38R 

J88R 

8f%8R 
8T%8R 


gft8T8 

8f%8T8 

gf^8T8 

8f^8K 

J88T8 

St88R 

388T8 

388K 

588R 

388T8 

^38T8 

*tH8R 

gf^8R 

8T%8T8 

qqS8T8 

8t88K 

388T8' 

8t88T8 


Date 

8- 9-1692 
12- 4-1694 
20- 7-1694 
8- 1-1695 

5- 8-16% 

1697 
16- 5-1697 
29-10-1699 

20- 9-1701 

1702 
26- 4-1702 

1- 5-1703 
22- 8-1703 
8-12-1703 

8- 4-1706 

11- 6-1707 

2-1710 

3- 1-1712 
. • 22-10-1712 

12- 7-1716 

21- 6-1717 

6- 10-1718 

9- 5-1719 

1725 
i- 3-1725 
1730 

15- 2-1731 
18-10-1731 

1733 

24-10-1734 

16- 2-1735 


Period V; A. D. 1700-1750 = 28 
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S.No. 

SIT. sns 


*R 

Date 

141 


^ *r.'M 


24- 4-1739 

142 

• 


Period VI; A. D. 

1750-1818 = 2 



?r. v 

mm 

10-10-1770 

143- • 



J^R 

25- 4-1804 

144 




1573 

145 


5J. V9 

jrts?tr 

24 11-1674 

146 


FRt5ft r I U 

gft?TR 

18-12-1709 

147 


ITRRM <T. 

3ft?fR 

18-12-1709 

148 


tsrra g. ? 3 


15- 5-1715 

149 



3ft ?TR 

16-7-1720 



Nos. 150 to 155 are without dates 


i ( Later additions ) — 



156 


'TiT^ ST \ 

3W5 

20- 3-1668 

157 


%T W. H 


4- 4-1694 

158 


g. * 

3^R 

2- 8-1695 

159 

ww 

srn^T g. ? 

3WR 

11- 9-1702 

160 


*r. ? 3 

mm 

9-11-1718 

161 


uTikfHi s. \ 

5ft5fR 

23-11-1731 



(II) According to Skasons 


Hot Season — 36* 

• 




Falguna-6; Nos. — 27,31,32,53,134,140. 

Chaitra-6; Nos. — 19,67,74,1 1 1 ,141 ,143. 

Vaishakh-7; Nos.— 57,66,106,120,124,121,148. 

Jyeshta-17; Nos.— 5, 9, 22, 28, 29, 36, 44, 50, 51, 52, 68, 86, 94, 116, 
. 125, 130, 132. 

Rainy Season — 39; 

Ashadha-3; Nos. — 38,109,149. 

Shravana-14; Nos— 3,12,17,45,78,79,88,92,99,112,114,122,129,142. 
Bhadrapada-7; Nos— 40,46,58,69,93,110,118. ' 

Ashvina-15; Nos.— 24,33,34,39,41,48,62,70,72,75,77,89,107,131,137. 
Cold Season— 48; 

Kartika-9; Nos.-l, 6, 13, 14, 91, 103, 117, 128, 139. 

Margashirsha-14; Nos. — 2,1 1,20,21 ,23 ,30,59,71,87,95,123,145—47. 
Pausha-8; Nos. — 55,63,65,73,76,104,108,127. 

Magha-17; Nos— 18;25, 26, 35, 43, 47 ,49, 61, 81, 82, 85, 90, 96, 102, 105, 
113,136. 

= 123 in all, excluding later additions. 
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& % £ $ 



& 

r 

£ 






6r 


v 

CO 


CX, 


O 

a- 

£ 

• 

jg 

H 

o 

55 

cd 


% 

t= 

cc 


o 

S' 


to 

£rf> 


^ | f &£ 

£ » J £ & 



£ « 


tr 'hr F- 




t5 ^ & /& i k ^ 

55" /p &> '5 ^ 'ff W 


l§ % 





<v '|V'<V>'>»-3< u y'£> \) O'* O (V (rt' )» y or 

^ j^j^^j^^j^^urararurururttr 



15- 

f- 






f 1 1 1 1 e 

<H <H I? £ <! 





>2 > y or 5 > \j ^ o' ** > y # 5 

• nr nr rrr nr nr nr > ' > >>>>>> 


v<s«snjmfn» sTfr arei ^ w to wk gfr jfoumuci - ^iT5% 

fi&KI« 3TT 1)U1« ^ ^Kai ^ 6 «FTTT ^TT €iy<<g 

3TT <HS1*K JUt IvR WIfR UTI S^lr 



S.No. The import, place The place of Majlis S.No. The import, place The place of Majlis 

fTT < TTT 3 ^ RTT 3# WfRiS JTTJT& ^ 
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S.No. The import, place The place of Majlis S.No. -The import, place The place of Majlis 

K°%. 5S5§rT& citt $n jtrcs $tt jar \RR taiira ftsT qn qr^x 

\ 0\J ctp qm TTRo5 355PJJC ^TT 

Si$fT <3 tt sf| q*n; _ KR\ qiT frsn<J5 gm 
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hr ^ 

I ¥ 

z. !- & T5 

£ ^ £ £ 
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F« >v £ cr 
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BT .HT 


trV 


£ 'g 5 


hr 
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H* 
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g 
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E? 
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18 4? 
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K Wg 
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gif 
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Classification of Mahzars analysbd according to 

MCDRRN ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISIONS* : — 

Poona District— 69’; Nos.-l, 3,11, 12, 16, 17, 19, 20, 21 ,23, 24, 26, 27, 28, 

30, 31,34, 35, 36, 39, 43, 44, 45, 46,47, 50, 51,52,53, 54,58, 59, 60, 62, 63, 64, 67, 68, 69, 
70,72,74,75,79,80,82,83,84,88,91,93,95,97,102,106,107,108,109,115,121,127, 
129,130,134,135,136,139,140,141,150. Satara District— 27; Nos.— 2,6,9, 
13, 33V 44 ,61, 66, 71, 77, 81, 90, 98, 99, 103, 104, 112, 117, 119, 120, 125, 126, 128, 131, 
132,144,153. Sholapur District — 11; Nos.' — 14,22,32,37,85,114,142, 

151,152,154,155, Ahmedanagar District — 6; Nos. — 55,57,86,87,92, 

122. Nashik District-9; Nos— 15,29,42,48, 56, 124, 138, 143, 145. 

Kliandesh District — 1; No. — 76. Thana District — 1; No. 137. 

Kulaba District— 7; Nos.— 4,7,49,65,94,100,111 . Ratnagiri District— 

3; Nos. — 40, 110, 116. Kolhapur — 5; Nos. — 5, 10, 38, 113, 118. 

Belgauin District — 3; Nos. — 8,73,78. Dharwad District 1; No. 

89. Vijapur District — 5; Nos. — 123, 146, 147, 148, 149. Varhad 

(Berar) — 1; No. — 25. Hydarabad Deccan — 5: Nos.— 18,%, 101, 

105,133. 


*Later additions are excluded. 
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ALTERATIONS AND CORRECTIONS 


Page 

260 

Ljne 

5 

read 

by pasting together 

261 

9 


122 instead of 121. 

> y 

27 

» > 

6,107; 

y i 

28 

» 9 

= 8. 

y y 

33 

i » 

Nos. 17,61,66,103,137,148 = 6. ’ 

> » 

35 


Nos. 35,70,85 = 3. 

262 

5 and 6 

yy 

( Dharmadhikari ) Nos. 29,38,40.56; Of a priest 

1 > 

7 

y y 

( Upadhye ) Nos. 4,5,7,69; ( Pujari ) Nos. 42 
149 = 10, in all 80. 

Nos. 26,71,84,100,133 = 5. 

y 1 

10 

y y 

24, instead of 26. 

» > 

12 

drop 

149 and read = 7. 

268 

27 

read 

%. SIT. VS 

274 

10 

y y 

c(T%npre4t qSTF?T qfT?. 

284 

7 

y y 

f. 

285 

5 

9 ) 

^srg^ 

285 

7 

y y 

fsr^r. 

286 

24 

y y 

( fSift 3 37T^T ? ). 

289 

26 

y y 


290 

17 

* ■* 

€n a*. 

298 

21 

9 9 


300 

19 

y y 


313 

10 

y y 

PRTC ^ScTT 

313 

16 

y y 

«FIT 

320 

last line 

y y 

STC *T. 

331 

26 

y y 

ST. U ? 0 8T9 

332 

3 

y y 

3^1 ^T^T 

332 

20 

y y 


333 

4 

yy 


338 

27 

yy 

ST. 

346 

6 

y y 

stant 

360 

23 

yy 

RIIS 



N6MINAL composition in p5li 

By 

Gulab V. Davane 

. While nominal composition in Old Indo-Arvan has been subject 
to studies by many Indian and foreign scholars, that in Middle Indo- 
Aryan has not yet received sufficient attention from linguists, though 
various Middle Indo-Aryan ( MI A ) texts have been published during 
the last fifty yfears. Even standard grammars of these languages like 
Geiger’s Pali Litter atur und Sprache and Pischel’s Grammatik der 
Prakrit Sparchen fail to take notice of this interesting and important 
phenomenon. Except for one short study by YVillmen-Grabowska, 
dealing with the nominal compounds in the ASokan inscriptions, veiy 
little has been done in this respect. An analytical and critieal.study of 
these compounds, therefore, will be very helpful in tracing the deve- 
lopments of MIA languages. As a preliminary to such a detailed 
study, I have tried here to analyse the nominal compounds occurring 
in' a small old Pali text ‘Maha-pari-nibb'na-sutta’ contained in ti e 
Digha Nikaya. 

Therein I found 443 nominal compounds. 

I — Initial Members 

The following is the analysis of the first members of all these 
compounds. 

(1) A majority of these i. e. 235 out of 4+3 are made up by nouns. 
If these nouns are further classified according to their genders and the 
final vowel or consonant, the following results are discernible. 

A majority is formed by masculine nouns (118); neuter nouns 
come next (60), And feminine nouns (47) stand last. 

In MIA we have no vocable ending in a consonant. Most of the 
masculine and neuter nouns end in a, and the feminine nouns in a or t. 
Masculine nouns ending in a (106) 

addhana^ ajjhatta, ariya (3), assa, assasa, atta (4), acariya (2), 
akasa, bhava, bhoga (2), brahma, brahmana (2), buddha, dhamma(13), 
deva (4), ganda, gandha, Gotama (2), kaka, kala, kama, kanikara, 
khattiya (2), kumbha, loka (2), loma, madhuraka, Magadha, Malla, 
Mandarava, mutinga. naga (2), naya, nirodha, padesa, paloka, pamoda, 
pandita, pinda (2), purisa (4), raga ( 2 ), ratha, rukkha, sagga, samana (2), 
sanga (3), sannipata, simha, sunidha, tala (2), thupa, upasaka, uppada, 
vanna, vaya, vegha, vinaya. 

Masculine nouns ending in i -(5) 

hatthi, Licchavi, sakkhi, vajji, vatti. 

Masculine nouns ending in u (2) 
sadhu, satthu. 


• Bull, ociu-riii -as 
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Masculine noun ending in u (1) 
abhibhu. 

Neuter nouns ending in a (62) 

bala, brahmacariya, cakka (2), cela, cetiya, dukkha (3), geha (2), 
gama, gfta,:hema, janapada, jlvita, kamma (3), kappa (2), kapila, kula (2), 
mandala, nanatta, nibbana, pada, patta, papa (4), punna, puta, rakkha- 
varana, ratta, rupa, sarnma (4), sarlra (3), sila (5), sukha, tels! (2), 
titthiya, udaka (3), ujjangala, upatthana, viriya (2), yuga. 

Neuter noun ending in u (1) 
ayu. 

Neuter nouns ending in o (4) 
apo, ceto, mano, yaso. 

Feminine nouns ending in a (23) 

abhijjha, avijja, bhasa (3), devata, kankha, katha, kaya (2), matika, 
nidda(2), pafina, sanganika'.(2), sanna, sakha, sikkha, Umma, vijja, 
vina, vassa. , 

Feminine nouns ending in i (14) 

chavi, ditthi, iddhi, jati, khanti, kitti, osadhi, pasaddhi, plri, 
samadhi (2), sati, sambodhi. 

Feminine nouns ending in I (7) 

Ambapall (2), palhavl, vedehl, vesali, sanghati, vaci. 

Feminine noun ending in u — Matu (2) 

Pronouns — sva, para, anna, pacceka, sabba. 

Most of these nouns are common nouns, but there are also a few 
proper nouns, such as Gotama-dvaram , Li c chavi- par isd, Ambapdli- 
ganika, etc. 

The following nouns deserve some notice • ceto-samddhi , dposannd, 
mano-kamma. 

Here the case-ending ‘o’ of the masculine nominative seems to have 
been preserved, but the real case with these compounds is that they 
have been inherited from Old Indo-Aryan. The fact is that the MIA 
languages, during the course of their development, coined some 
compound-words of their own, while some were inherited either ad 
verbatim or with normal phonological change from OIA. 

The compound vani-ppatho also lays evidence to the same effect. 
This compound is phonologically derived from the OIA compound 
v anik-patha, as against the normally expected form vanija-patha. 

A careful survey of these compounds, with a noun as the initial 
member, brings the following facts to our notice : — 

All nouns, when initial members of compounds, as a rule, stand in 
their stem forms. The masculine and the neuter nouns ending in a , 
and the feminine nouns ending in a and i, undergo no change here. But 
in the case of feminine nouns ending in i, the final I is in most of the 
cases shortened into i, e.g. vaci-kamma, sanghati-patta-civaram, etc. 
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There is onfy one feminine noun ending in u , viz. Matu-g&m* , 
indicating its inheritance from Sk.(< mat?) by the correspondence 
-u- < ~T~ especially in kinship terms. 

The compounds with nouns as initial members are generally 
Tatpurusas or Bahuvrlhis. 

• (2) Adjectives — Next to nouns come the adjectives. Here out of 
443 compounds 110 have adjectives as their initial members. 

As adjectives have no independent gender and number, they take 
the gender, njimber and case of the nouns qualified by them. Hence 
they undergo no change, when standing as the first members of com- 
pounds. 

These adjectives can be sub-divided into further groups. 

(i) Adjectives of Quality — acchedi, agga, adhipateya, adinava, bhima, 
eanda, dalha, digha, jara, khudda (2), Inhita (5), maha (7), nlla (.*<), odiita(5), 
orama, pacchima, pahana, parima, pita (5), samasama (2), sadharana, sata, 
slta, sunna, suvanna, uju, uttama, uttara, visesa. 

(ii) Adjectives of Quantity — anelia, appa, bahu (7), sabba (4). 

. (iii) Numeral Adjectives — catuttha, catu (2), dutiya, pannasa, 
pathama, sata, satta, tavatimsa, tutiya. 

(iv) Past Passive Participles (ppps.) used as Adjectives— araddha, 
atikkanta , atlta (2), agata, akinna (2), bhuta, chinna, d inn.i , dittha,^ kata, 
khlna (4) onita, pariyutthita, pasanna, sallapita, samapajjita, sunisinna, 
thita, vijita. 

The compounds having adjectives of quality, quantity or numeral 
adjectives as the first member are generally Karmadharaya or Descrip- 
tive determinative compounds e.g. agga-nagaram, digha-ratlam , mdha- 
pathavi, pathama- jjhanam etc. 

They may also be Bahuvrlhis w-pita-alankara , bahu-kicca, sita- 
udika, etc. * • 

Occasionally these adjectives may also form compounds, known as 
Upapada-Tatpurusa, e.g. anna-apekhho. 

When the ppps. stand as the initial members of compounds, they 
generally form Bahuvrlhis like araddha-citta, thita-citta ( ssu ), khina- 
nirayo , etc. 

Sometimes they may also form governing compounds known as 
Avyayi-bhava compounds e.g. chinna-papatdm, dinna-pubbam, atlta- 
satthukam , etc. 

Here is one Dvandva-all the members in which are ppps. attta - 

anagata-paccupanniesu ) . .... . 

(3) Adverbs— Here 35 compounds have adverbs as initial members. 

cira, diva, ititha, mithu, paccha (3), pono, pubba, puna, purattha, sakad, 
samipa, santika, tatha (2), ubhato, tunhi, yatha (6), abhinha. 

Adverbs of manner-and time, when initial members, form Avyayi- 
bhava or Governing compounds, e.g. yathd-bhutam, paccM-bhattam. 
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They may also form Karmadharaya compounds as diva-vihdra, puna - 
bbhavo. 

Sometimes they give Upapada Tatpurusa as samtpa-cari, santiha - 
avacaro. 

Very rarely they form Bahuvrihis like ittha-hamo. 

(4) Prepositions — Here 24 compounds have prepositions as their 

initial members. * 

abhi (3), anu (2), pari (2), paro, pati, sa (10), sama (2), vi (2). 

sa (along with, accompanied by ) and vi ( especially or opposite of) 
are very common among these prepositions. 

They form a variety of Determinatives known as Pradi or Gati 
compounds, e.g. abhi-pasanna , vi-suddha, pari-kkhaya, pari-nibbana, etc. 

Sometimes these prepositions give Avyayibhava compounds like 
anu-dhammam. 

The preposition sa gives a variety of Bahuvrihis known as Saha- 
bahuvrlhis. sa-amacce, sa-devake, sa-putto, sa-bhariyo, etc. 

Other prefixes also may occasionally give Bahuvrihis as vi-rupa. 

(5) The prepositions su and dus come very often as initial members 
of compounds. Here we have 15 such compounds — dul-laddham, dur- 
gati, dus-karaturam , dus-silam, su-bhikkhu, su-patipanno, su-kilantu-rupo, 
etc. 

They form in a majority of cases Pradi determinatives as su-gati, 
du-laddha , su-bhikkhu , etc. 

They also give Bahuvrihis like su-kilanta-rupa , dum-mano , etc. 

Rarely they may give Upapada Tatpurusas e.g. suharm , dus-kara- 
taram. 

(6) Negative particles a- and an - often stand as the first members 
of compounds. They generally come with some adjective or noun 
whose sense they reverse, e.g. 

a-cira, a-jata, a-kala, a-kammasani, a-khanalani, ana-achariyam, 
an-agata, an-alapa, an-anna, an-anta, an-anubodha, an-asavam, an-avatti, 
an-agariyam, an-avila, a-subha, a-nicca, a-nimittam, a-sabalani, etc. 

Here we have 35 such compounds. They form either ;Y variety of 
Determinatives known as Nan-Tatpurusas as a-visarado, an-ayata , an- 
uttarnm , an-acchariyam , etc., or a variety of Bahuvrihis known as Nan- 
bahuvrihis as a-jata-sattu, a-rtipa-sahhi, an-avatti-dhamma , etc. 

The context only can determine whether a compound of this type 
is Tatpurusa or Bahuvrihi. 

Rarely these particles form Avyayibhava compounds like a-nimittam. 
II— Final Members 

(1) Nouns — Here also a majority is formed by nouns. Out of 443 
compounds 312 have nouns as their final members. The following is 
the detailed classification of these nouns : — 
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Masculine nouns lending in a — 

adhigam (ena), sadd fena), suddo, adhara, mokkha, sarana, putto, 
dhammo,. dhamma, patho, puggala (ssa), bhava, padipa(m), savako, 
patihar (aya), agaro, nado, brahma (ke), thupa, nirodham, nayaka, ditthiko, 
vipaka, alaiikara, vanno, mitta, kalo, buddho, visayo, vinipato, asava, 
sartisara(m), sankharam, ranno, dipa, raga, mano, etc. 

tn all there are 153 masculine nouns ending in a. 

Masculine nouns ending in i — 

mani (m).,pani (m), sarathi, inutthi, patayo, dundubhiyo. 

Masculine nouns ending in in- 

sanni (2), anupassi, brahmacari (su). 

Masculine nouns ending in u~- 
satthu (kam), sattu. 

The only example of masculine noun ending in tr is pi tar a. 

Neuter nouns ending in a- - • 

ayatanam, arigam, ayatan (ani) dassanatn, kamma, cetiyani, puppham, 
nagara (ke), jhanam, cittii, nibbanam, saxhvattikam, karaniy (ani), kicci, 
phala, khettam, vattha, nibbhas (ani), game, namo, rattam, hit (aya), 
s*accanam. 

In all there are 101 such compounds, with a neuter noun in a as the 
final member. 

Here I found no neuter noun ending in i or u. 

Femine nouns ending in a — 

sunisa, ganika. sanna (m) (7), sanna (2), sannanam, tanha, parisS (2), 
parisa(m) (3), mala(m), mala(ni), taraka, iccha, puja(ya), udika(2), 
bhikkha, patittha, doni (ya), dha, dhara, upasaka(yo), sala(yam), 
bhariy (o). 

Femine nouns ending in i 

gutti, vimatti (2), kucchi(m), sambodhi (m), vipatti (ya), gati (m), 
gati, jani, samadhi(m), yoni (yo). 

Feminine nouns ending in I — 

pathavl, itthi (yo), kumari (yo), bhikkhuni (yo). 

Feminine noun ending in u — 
dhatu (jfa). 

(2) From a mere glance at the list, we may draw the following 
conclusions : — 

(i) As the initial members, the nouns stand in their stem forms, 
but here they stand in their inflected forms, and we may see them 
occurring in any of the 7 cases, corresponding to the case of the word, 
to which the compound refers. 

(ii) The gender of a noun, when standing as final member of 
a compound, cannot always remain the same as its normal gender. 
Especially when the compound stands in the capacity of an adjective, 
like the Bahuvrihi compound, the gender of the final noun changes 
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according to that of the word qualified by the compound, e.g. citta has 
masculine gender in the compound pasanna-citto. • So also vattha has 
masculine gender in vattha. Mala and bhariya have neuter and mascu- 
line genders in maijdala-mdldni and sa-bhariyo respectively. 

When it is the final member of an Avyayibhava compound, a noun 
ends in am which gives it an appearance of neuter noun or of accusative 
case, e.g. a~nimittam> yatha-sambhavam, etc. 

(3) Most of the masculine and neuter nouns end in a, and the 

faminine ones in a. , 

(4) The suffix ka is added to nouns, many a time, usually to give 
an idea of a diminutive. This suffix is often added to the word nagara 
e.g. Sakhd-nagarake, kudda-nagarake, etc. 

This suffix is also added to the names of cities to denote ‘a native 
of the city’, e.g. Ramagamika, Allakappaka, etc. 

This -ha suffix is also added to nouns to denote “a possessor of the 
thing or quality”, e.g. sam-ditthika, atita-satlhukam, etc. 

It is very often added at the end of saha-Bahuvrlhis, e.g. sa-devake, 
sa-brahamake, etc. 1 

(5) Occasionally there is an internal change in the body of the final 
member e.g. udaka is changed to udika in Sita-udika. 

(6) As a peculiar Buddhistic text, the technical terms like ayatanam, 
sambojjhangam, samvattikam, come very often at the end of these 
compounds; 

(7) The compounds having a noun as a final member are generally 
Determinative ( both Tatpurusa or Karmadharaya ) and possessives or 
Bahuvrihis. 

2. Adjectives 

Here also adjectives come next to nouns. 74 .compounds have 
adjectives as final members. These can be further grouped as follows: — 

(i) Adjectives of Quality — uttara(m), ussuko, sabala(ni), vidure, 
visarado, abhimukho, padhana, pamokhS, suddh(ena), parihaniye, avilo, 
sunno, pamukha(m), pandita (3). 

(ii) Adjectives of Quantity — samadhikani, bahula. 

(iii) Numeral Adjectives— satam, sahassen, satani, satehi, pannasa. 

(iv) ppps. standing as adjectives — kanta, pasanna, pakkant (esu), 
patipanno, rato, agata, kant (ehi), sallin(ena), paccupann (esu), ssuto, 
patto, rata, clvinnam, samappita, etc. 

46 compounds have ppps. as final members. 

We can conclude the following facts about these adjectives : — 

(i) The compounds having adjectives as final members have their 
gender, case and number agreeing with those of the nouns qualified by 
these adjectives. 

1, Wackbrnacbl §45 (pp. 102-5). 
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(ii) Such compounds are generally Bahuvrlhis like sattnipdta-bahuld, 
samma-padhana, etc., or Tatpurusas like Buddha- pamukham, brahmdna- 
pandita, etc. 

(iii) A majority of these adjectives is made up by ppps. c.g. cira- 
pabbajjitd , bahu-ssuta, vijj a-carana- sampanna , niddd-ruta, etc. 

• These ppps. form according to the context either Bahuvrthi com- 
pounds like buhu-ssuta, or Tatpurusa compounds like vijjd-caraQa- 
sampanna, nidda-rata , etc. 

(iv) When a numeral stands as final member of a compound, it 
takes invariably the singular number and neuter gender. This type of 
compounds is known as Dvigu. Here are some illustrations of this 
type such as kappa-satam , rupaka-sahassam , etc. 

3. Verbal Krdantas or Action and Agent Nouns 

Verbal krdantas often stand as final members of compounds. Here 
we have 18 such compounds 

apekkho, carino, itho, vatti(ssu), carikam, vassipatto, abhisambha- 
vataram, karataram, peyya, vidu, hamsano, -vatti, againino, cari, avacaro, 
bhogi, arha. 

Some of these verbal nouns and adjectives have an independent 
use e.g. avacaro , bhogi, carika etc., but most of them do not admit of 
independent use. They can be used only in combination with another 
word e.g. apekkho, vidu , uha, arha, hamsano, etc. 

These compounds always act as adjectives to some preceding or 
following noun. 

They form a variety of compounds, known as Upapada-Tatpuru§a, 
e.g. akdsa-ttho, sakad-dgdmino, samipa-cart, loka-vulu, cakka-vatti, dus- 
karataram, etc. 

4. Adverbs 

Out of these compounds 11 have adverbs as final members. 

bhuta-pubbam, atita-satthukam, dinna-pubbam, gatha.bhutam, anna- 
titthiya-pubbo, kata-pubbam, sallapita-pubbam, samapajjita-pubbam, 
udaka-salato . 

These adverbs can be divided into two groups (i) words originally 
occurring as adverbs e.g. pubbam, pacchd, yatha, etc. (ii) words which 
are originally nouns, but which take the form of an adverb by the 
addition of certain suffixes or prefixes. 

Accusatives of noun are often used adverbially, e.g. atita- 
satthukam. 

Adverb's are also formed by adding suffixes to nouns, e.g. visva-to^s 
visvato in visvato-dhi or sala-to — salato in udaka-sdldte . 

The compounds with adverbs as final members are governing or 
AvyaylbhSva compounds. 
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5. Compounds with more than two Members 

We have so far analysed initial and final members of all the com- 
pounds. Now we find in literature many compounds, which have more 
than two members. A compound word sometimes further combines 
with another simple or compound word. Thus a compound has some- 
times 3, *i or even more members. 

Here we get 59 such compounds : 

acchedi-sata-udakam, addhana-magga-patipanno, a-jata-satta, an- 
anna-sarana, an-anta-sannam, an-avatti-dhamm3, anu-dhamma-carino, 
an-upadi-sesaya, anu-pariyaya-patham, a-ppati-puggalo, a-rupa-sanni, 
a-subha-sannam, atita-an-agata-paccupannesu, a-vinipata-dhamma, a-vita- 
raga, bahu-jana-hitaya, bahu-jana-sukhaya, baha-kbattiya-maha-sala, 
catu-maha-pathe, ceto-dukkha-samappita, dajha-pakara-toranam, 
dhamma-anudhamma-patipanna, dhamma-visaya-sumbojjhi-angam, dev’- 
inda-nag’-inda-nara-inda-pujito, ditthi-samann-agata, dukkha-nirodha- 
gaminiya, dussa-yuyu-sutani, gaha-pati-pandita, Malla-paja-pataya. 

Each compound in these compound words is to be resolved sepa- 
rately and the compound resolved last is to be taken as the principal 
compound of the whole word, e g. deva-inda is a Genitive Tatpurusa, 
devinda-naginda-narinda is a Dvandva compound, but as ( devinda - 
naginda-narinda )-pujito is an Instrumental Tatpurusa, the principal 
compound of the whole word is Instrumental Tatpurusa, so also 
dhamma-anu-dhamma is an Iterative compound but dhamma-anu- 
dhamma-patipanno is an Accussative Tatpurusa. 

Ill— Classification of the Compounds 

(i) Co-ordinatives or Copulatives — Here two or more co-ordinate 
members are compounded together by dropping conju/ietions like ‘and’, 
‘or’, etc. 

Here we have 16 Copulative or Dvandva compounds : 

assasa-passaso, sunidha-vassakara, samana-brahmana, bhikkhu- 
bhikkhuniyo, deva-manussanam, suvanna-dubbannani, upasafya-upasikayo > 
atlta-an-agata-paccupannesu, Raga-dosa-mohanam, acariya-pacariyanam. 

As there is no dual form in Pali, here we have plural dvandvas even 
with two members e.g. samana-brahmana, bhikkhu-bhikkhuniyo, deva- 
manussanam, etc. 

When there are more than two members, the Dvandva is naturally 
plural, e.g. aiita-anagata-paccupannesu . 

The members of a Dvandva belong to the same category i.e. in 
samaiya brdhmana both the members are nouns, in suvanna-dubbannani 
both the members are adjectives, in attta-andgata-paccupannesu all the 
members are past passive participles. A majority of Dvandvas is 
formed by nouns. Next to it are adjective Dvandvas. 
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As a rule we get the first member of a Dvardva compound in its 
stem-form. The compound, as we have already seen, always ends in 
plural. .TKe gender of thp compound word corresponds to that of the 
final member, e.g. bhikkhu-bhikkhuniyo ends in feminine as the second 
member is feminine. 

• The sense of the compound is generally copulative, but sometimes 
alternative also. 

In the compounds raga-dosa-tnoha-khayd, and dtvinda- naginda- 
narinda-piijito, a Dvandva compound has further combined with another 
word. But as herein the last compound is not a Dvandva, these com- 
pounds cannot be classified under Dvandva. 

(ii) Singular Dvandvas — The Dvandvas which invariably end in 
neuter singular form a class by themselves. As they always express 
a collective sense they are designated as Samahara Dvandva by the 
Hindu grammarians. Here we have two illustrations of this, type viz. 
abbhijjhd-domanassam and patta-civaram. 1 

2. Determinative Compounds 

* Here the sense of the initial member is determined by the final 
member. The first member may either be dependent in a case relation 
on the final member, or it may stand in appositional or attributive 
relation with the final member. 

Here the final member may be (A) a verbal noun, (B) a verbal adjec- 
tive, (C) an ordinary adjective or (D) a substantive, 

(A) Determinative compounds with verbal nouns as final members: 
A verbal noun may be either an (i) agent noun or (ii) an action noun, 
(i) Agent Nouns— Agent nouns are formed from verbal roofs by the 
addition of certain suffixes. The agent nouns are formed from roots by 
adding suffixes»like - a , -ana, -i, -in, -van, man, etc. 

In the following compounds these agent nouns are formed by 
adding the suffix -a to the roots : 

anna-apekha, visesa-apekkho, tala-avacaram , akdsa-ttho. 

In the following the verbal formations have passive sense : 
dus-kara{taram), atta-sambhavam , dur- abhisambhava (tar am). 

Agent nouns with suffixes -i and -in 

dhamma-anupassi, kaya-anupassi, padesa-vatti, samlpa-cari, sadhS- 
rana-bhogi, sakad-ayamino, dukkha-nirodha-gaminiya, paccha-vi-palisa- 
rino, cakka-vattissa, anu-dhamma-carino, brahma-carisu. 

Agent noun with suffix -u 
loka-vidu. 

Agent nouns with suffix -ana 
loma-hamsano. 


2. Wackernagei, 70, pp. 165. 
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Agent nouns with suffix -aka, -ika * 

papa-sampavanaka, sukha-samvattikam, samadhi-sarhvattikani, 
vanna-sarhvattikam, ayu-samvattikam, adhipatepa-samvattikam, yasa- 
sarhvattikam, sagga-samvattikam, cetiya-carikam, pono-bhavikaya . 3 

Some of these agent nouns are used as final members of compounds 
only, and have no independent use. The following are the illustrations 
of the type : anna-apehho , akasa-ftho , lokavidu, samipa-cari , takka - 
vattisa, thupa-arha, sadharana-bhdgi . 

(ii) * Action Nouns — Action nouns are formed from foots by add- 
ing suffixes like, -a, - an (mas. or neuter) and -a or -* (feminine), -ya etc. 

While forming the action nouns from roots there is occasionally 
a Guna or Vrddhi change in the vowels of the roots. 

Action nouns with -a 

visesa-adhigamena, Mithu-bheda, pari-kkhaya, puna-bbhavo, 
bhikkhu-hhavaya, bhava-asava, kappa-avasesam, katha-sattapam, maha- 
bhumi-calo, mahil-pari-nibbana, sarlra-bhafige, para-ppavada, khanti- 
vado, pindu-patam, simha-nado, su-ppatiharaya. 

Feminine action nouns with -a and -I 

su-gatim, dur-gati, ceto-vimuttim, samma-sambodhim, rakkhavaranfl- 
gutti, sarira-pujaya, loka-anukampaya, su-patittha, su-bhikkha. 

Neuter action nouns with -ana 

puta-bhedanam, vesali-dassanam, sanghati-patta-civara-dharane, 
bramha-cariya-pariyosanam . 4 
Action noun used only in compound 
Maha-bhumi-calo 

(B) Verbal Adjectives as Final Members 
Besides Agent and Action nouns, gerundives and participles also 
often stand as the final member of Determinative compounds. 

Gerundive adjectives as final members 

a-parihaniye, kaka-peyya, sangha-karaniyani ( substantively used), 
bahu-jannam. 

Verbal adjectives i.e. ppps. as final members 

acira-pakkantesu, vijja-carana-sampanno, uju-patipjmno, slla- 
vipanno, vass-upagatassa, dhamma-laddha, samma-sambuddha, ditthi- 
samann-agata, nidda-rata, kamma-rata, sanganika-rata, naga-patipanno, 
madhuraka-jato, janapada-ttha-variyapatto, pinda-pata-patikkanto, sabba- 
phaliphulla, samadhi-paribhavita, satta-ratana-samanna-agata, sadha- 
sammata, samici-patipanno, sva-akkhato, abhi-pasanna, ajjhata-rato, ariya- 
kantehi, bala-ppatto, cakka-chinnam, ceto-dukkha-samappita, devata- 
anukampito, an-agata, a-pannattam, a-sallinena, a-vyavatta, cjra-pabbajita, 
dul-laddham, su-palipanno, su-samvihita, ubhato-bhag-vimattham, abhi- 
khanta, pacceka-buddho, canola-cunnani . 8 

3. Wackbrnagel 75, pp. 174-5. 4. Wackernagel 75g, 

5. Wackernagel 82, pp. 191-3, 
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Thus here 69 compounds have verbal nouns as final members. 

Let us now see the initial members of these compounds. 

With action or agent nouns as final members, the initial member may 
be (i) a preposition like pari-kkhaya, pari-nibbdna. (ii) an adverb e.g.puna- 
bbhavo, samipa-cdri, santika-avacaro, sakad-agamino etc. (iii) a noun, 
aetanj* as an object to the action or agent noun, e.g. cakka-vattissa, loha - 
vidu , thupa-arha, bhumi calo, dhamma-anupassi, anu-dhamma-cdrino , 
sukha-samvatti kam , etc. A noun expressing the locality, e.g. dkdsa-ttho, 
padesa-valti. » (iii) Prefix su- or dus-, e.g. su-patittha, dur-gati, etc. 

When the final member is a verbal adjective ( gerundive or parti- 
ciple ), the initial member is (i) a noun acting as an agent, when the 
verbal adjective has a passive sense as in ppps., e.g. sila paribh&vito, 
devata-anukampito, etc. 

-a noun expressing instrument or source, cakka-chinnam ( instru- 
ment ), bahu-j aiinam ( source ). 

(ii) Preposition su- or dus- 

su-samvihita, dul-laddham, dus-karam, etc. su-patihara. 

* (iii) An adjective adverbially expressing the manner in which an 
action is done e.g. uju-patipanno. 

(iv) A preposition like abhi-kkanta, abhi pasanna. 

(v) An adverb ubhato-bhdga-vimattham, puna-bbuto, etc. 

(vi) Negative particle an-dgata, nis-kkanta, a-vydvatta , a-paMdtam, 

etc. 

The compounds with verbal nouns as final members are (i) Upapada 
Tatpurusa (ii) Tatpurusas or Dependant Determinatives and (iii) Des- 
criptive Determinatives or Karmadharaya compounds. 

(i) Compounds with agent nouns or verbal adjectives as final 
members are Upapada Tatpurusas e.g. anija-apekkho, anudhamma-cariQo, 
dkdsa-ttho, laka-vidu, cakka-vattissa , etc. 

Here are 20 such compounds. The initial member in these com- 
pounds may be a (i) a noun as in dkdsa-ttho , cakka-vattissa, loka-vidu, 
(ii) adverb aS in sakad-agamino, santika-avacaro, samipa-vatti or (iii) a 
pronoun as in ai}$a-apekkho. 

(ii) Compounds with action nouns as final members are Dependent 
Determinatives mostly Genitive Tatpurusas when initial member is 
a noun. 

bhaia-asava, sarira-bhange, kappa-avasesam, kathS-sallapam, 
bhikkhu-bhavaya, etc. 

When the initial member is a preposition or an adverb these action 
nouns form Pradi Tatpurusas e.g. pari-khaya, pari-nibbaria, puna- bbhavo. 

With su- and dusx as initial members these action nouns form 
Karmadharaya compounds e.g. su-gaUm , su-bhikhha, etc. 
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(B) (iii) When the (final member is a verbal geiundive adjective, 
the compound may be a Tatpurusa as kdka-peyyd , sangha-haraQiydni, or 
negative (nan) Tatpurusa as a-parihaniye. 

When the final member is a ppp. the compound may be (i) an Accu- 
sative, instrumental or ablative or locative Tatpurusa e.g. vtjjd-caraya- 
sampanna, stla-vipanno, vass-upagatassa, niddd-ratd , ndya-pafipatino, 
dhamma-laddhd , ariya-kantehi , cakkha-chinnam , devata-anukampito .• 

Here the initial member is a noun. 

(ii) a Karmadharaya compound e.g. su-samvihita , dul-Jaddham, cira- 
pabbajitd. 

Here the initial member is prefix su- and dus- or an adjective like 
cira, uju, etc. (iii) with a negative particle as initial member, a ppp. 
forms Negative Tatpurusa e.g. a-vyuvatta, a-sallinena, an-ugatd , etc. 6 

(C) Determinative Compounds with Ordinary Adjectives as Final Member. 

Here 17 compounds have ordinary adjectives as final members. 

Herein the initial member may be (i) a substantive in the relation 
of a case to the last member, e.g. 

Malla-pamokha, purisa-vara-uttamassa, brahmana-pandita, dussa- 
yuga-sutiini, kappa-satehi, yuga-satehi, pannasu-samadhikani, satfc- 
sahassena, puratha-abhimukho, paccha-abhimukho. 

These compounds come under Tatpurusa compounds, (ii) a prepo- 
sitional prefix e.g. vi-sudhena, paro-pannasa. 

These also form a variety of Determinative compounds known as 
Pradi Tatpurusa. (iii) a negative particle e.g. a-visarado, a-vidure, 
an-avila, a-sunno. 7 

These form Negative Tatpurusa compounds. 

(iv) Adjectives as initial members appa-ussuko, aneka-sata, 'sata- 
sahassa. 

(D) Determinative Compounds with Substantives as 'Final Members. 

Here the first member may be (i) a substantive dependant in the 
sense of an oblique case on the final substantive. The five members 
are mostly connected by genitive and dative cases and sometimes by 
instrumental and ablative. ' 

In the following compounds the members are connected by 
a genitive case : 

deva-dundubhiya, dukkha-nirodhassa, dukkha-samudayassa, gaha- 
patayo, gana-acariya, Gotama-dvaram, Gotama-tittham, gita-saddena, 
hatthi-saddena, iddhi-pada-kamma-karaputtassa, kumbha-thupo, kula- 
kumariyo, kula’-itthiyo, kitti-suddo, khattiya-parisam, kaya-kamma, 
kankha-dhammo, Licchavi-parisam, Magadha-maha-mattamJ Malla-paja- 
patayo, mutinga-saddena, matu-kucchim, matu-game, mano-kamma, 
mandala-malani, Malla-sunisa, Malla-putta, slla-sampadaya, satthu- 

6. Wackernagel 84-87, pp. 197-209. . 7, /6W 95, pp. 232-40. 
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garavena, sarira-thupo, sufina-vedayit2-nirodham, sangha-pitaro, safigha- 
parinayaka, samma-saddena, rukka-mule, ratha-saddena, purisa-yugSni, 
purisa-dhamma-sarathi, papa-sahaya, pamada-adhikaranam, nibbana- 
dhatuya, naga-apalokitam, naga-raja, uccara-passava-kamma, bhava- 
tanha, tala-saddena, ratha-saddena, assa-saddena, tela-ppadipam, tela- 
dpitiya, udaka-dhara, udaka-manirn, udaka-salalo, vajji-cetiyani, vajji* 
malaltaka, vatti-dhammu, vani-ppatho, vaci-kamma, videhi-putto, vina- 
saddena, osadhi-taraka, jati-sarhsaram, jivita-sankharam, ante-vasa- 
abhisekena, aljhibh’-ayatanam, dhamma-ranno, dhamma-vinaye, dhamma- 
pariyayam, chavi-vanno, ceto-samadhim, brahmana-parisam, bhoga- 
khandam, bhoga-jani, bhikkha-sangho, sukara-maddam, vegha-missakena, 
Ambapali-vanam, angara-thupo, acariya-muphi, bheri-saddena, cela- 
vitanSni, kanikara-puppham, Mandarava-pupphan:, Umma-puppham, 
Sati-patthana, pubba-anha-samaye. ( Wackfrnagel, 98, pp. 243 -46. ) 

Dative case — upatthana-satayam. 

Locative case — gama-khettam. 

FAlipitical instrumental — gandha-mala (gandhena yutta mala). 

. Sometimes the case termination of the initial member is preserved 


a£ in ante-rasa. 

A majority of compounds in any piece of literature is always 
formed by Genitive Tatpiirusa compounds. Here 85 are Genitive 
Tatpurusas. 

The first substantive loses its case termination and stands in a stem 
form. The position of the members is changed in pubba-anha, as the 
final member is anha. 

(ii) Adjective as initial member— The following compounds have an 
ordinary adjective of quality as initial member : 

agga-nagaram, bhlma-sanako, akala-pupphehi, ariya-saccanam, ariya- 
savako, aveccha^ppasadena. brahma-dando, dTgha-rattam, jara-sakatam, 
kudda-nagarake, lohita-pakkhandika, maha-hagarani, maha-padese, maha- 
pathavl, maha-vata, orama-bhagiyanam, pandita-jatako, pacchima-yame, 
parima-tiram, phasu-vidharam, punna-khettam, sunna-agara, uttama- 
puggalassa. 

. Possessive adjectives in -in and -iya as initial member: sakkhi-savako, 


titthiya-savakanam. . . _ 

The following compounds have adjectives of Quantity as 


initial 


patham-jjhanam, dutiya-jjhanam, tatiya-jjhanam, catuttha-jjhanam, 
catu-maha-rajika-parisa, bahu-jana-hitaya, bahu-jana-sukkhaya, sabba- 
gandhanam, s^bba-nimittanam. 

These compounds with adjectives as initial members have been 
given the designation “Karmadharaya” by Hindu grammarians. Here 
the first member i.e. adjective, stands in its stem form, i.e. it loses the 
case and gender termination agreeing with the final substantive. 
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The adjective mahat, however, stands here in hs masculine form 
mahd , irrespective of the gender of the final member. 

When a numeral stands as initial membe-r of such a compound, it 
undergoes some change i. e. these numerals have different bases in 
compounds e. g. 'catur ( four )’ is changed into ’ catu in cdtu-maha- 
rujika. ( Wackernagel 101, pp. 253-5 ). 

The first member in these compounds describes the second.' The 
relation between the members is attributive or adverbial. 

The following compounds have substantives in both (he members, 
but as they are not connected by an oblique case, the relation between 
the two is appositional and hence these can come under Karmadharaya 
compounds : 

Ambapali-ganika, dhamma-cakkam, dhamma-adasam, dhamma-nvago, 
purisa-pucgalii, sakha-nagarake, ujjangala-nagarake, akasanca-ayatanam, 
akincanna-ayatanam, vinnanca-ayatanam, neva-sanna-na-asanna-ayatanam, 
viriya-sambojjh’-angam, sati-sambojjh’-angam, piti-sambojjh’-angam 
pa-saddhi-sambojjh’-angam, dhamma-visaya-sambojjh’-ahgam. 

( Wackernagel ). * 

(iii) A preposition or adverb as initial member — pari-nibbana, vi- 
makha’, pati-bahaya, sam-yojananam, tattha-pari-nibbayini, diva-viharaya. 

These form the compounds designated as Pradi-Tatpurusas by 
Hindu grammarians. These compounds with adverbs as initial members 
are, however, Karmadharaya compounds e.g., diva-viharaya. 

(iv) Prepositions su and dus often combine with these substantives, 
e.g. Dus-stlam, suhhikkhd , etc. 

(v) Negative particles a , an , ni, etc. often stand as initial members 
of these compounds e.g. an-upddi-sesaya, an-agariyaty „ an-acchariyam, 
an-anubodhd. 

These form Negative Tatpurusas known as Nan-Tatpurusa. 

Traditional grammarians divide all these Determinative compounds 
in two groups : (,) Tatpurusa and (ii) Karmadharaya. 

(i) In Tatpurusa compounds, the first member is a substantive 
dependant in the sense of an oblique case on the second which may be 
an ordinary substantive or a verbal noun. When the first member is 
connected with the last, by accusative, instrumental, ablative or locative 
the last is a verbal noun, but when the relation between the two is of 
a dative or genitive case, the final is an ordinary substantive. 

(ii) In Karmadharaya compounds the first member describes the 
second. The relation between the two is attributive or appositional 
when both the members are substantive or when the first is an adjective, 
adjectival or adverbial when the first is an adverb and the final a verbal 
adjective. 
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(3) Bahuvriki Compounds 

These are secondary adjectival or possessive compounds. The 
final member is practically always a substantive. The relation of the 
first member to the last is mostly attributive, sometimes dependent and 
rare}y co-ordinate. 

' *(i). Both the members substantives viz. nouns — apo-sanna, nirodha- 
sannam, nanatta-sannanam, viraga-sannam, hema-vanno, sambodhi-par- 
ayana, vinaya-adhara, vaya-dhamma, uppada-vaya-dhammino, sikha-kama, 
sanganika-ararrfa, rupa-sanni, pathavi-sanna, pakka-dhammam, nidda- 
arama, matika-adhara, kapila-vatthava, kamma-arama, dhamma-sarana, 
dhamma-dipa, dhamma-adhara, bhassa-arama, atta-ramana, atta-mana, 
atta-dipa. 

The first member here is connected with the second by a case rela- 
tion and both together refer to a third object or person not mentioned 
at all, e.g. kapila-vatthava. Here kapila is connected by a locative case 
with ‘ vatthavam ’ and both refer to the ‘inhabitants of Kapila city*. 

The first noun stands in its stem form, but the final noun has its 
geTider and number agreeing with those of the word, to which this 
adjectival compound refers, e g. vattham changes to vatthavd corres- 
ponding to jana. 

These compounds are attributive and always qualify some preced- 
ing or following noun. 

Sometimes a comparison is involved between the two members e.g. 
hema-vanna. 

(ii) A substantive as the final member and an ordinary adjective as 
the initial member : 

asubha-sannam, ananta-sannam, anicca-sannam, adinava-sanfiam, 
bahu-kicca, bahu-karaniya, dalha-pakara-toranam, dalha-uddapam, 
Lohita-vattha, lohita-vanna, lohita-alamkara, maha-phalo, nlla-vattha, 
nlla-vanna, nlla-nidassanani, nlla-nibhasani, nila-alanhara, odata-vattha, 
odata-vanna, odata-alaiikara, papa-mitta, papa-iccha, plta-alankara, 
pita-vattha, pita-vanna, pahana-sannam, sama-sama-vipak§, acchodi-sata- 
ucHkam, sita-udikam, samma-padhana, Budha-pamukham, anna-titthiya- 
pubbo, sama-sama-phala, sata, udika, sannipata-bahula. 

Here the first adjective qualifies the final substantive, which has 
taken an adjectival form, as it again in its turn refers to a third person 
or object, e.g. mahd qualifies phala which has becom e-phalo as it refers 
to the preceding noun samadhi. 

The first member i.e. ‘adjective’ stands in its stem form, while the 
final member undergoes various changes of gender and number. 

Sometimes the order of the member is changed as in sannipata-bahuli , 
buddha-pamukham , etc. 
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(tii) Bahuvrihis with ppp. as initial member, and a noun as final 
member : 

akinna-manussa, akinna-yakkha, araddha-Citta, atikkanta-manussena, 
agat’-agama, bahu-ssuta, araddha-viriya, tlnta-cittassa, pasanna-citta, 
Pariyutthita-citto, khina-papa-dur-gati-vinipato, khina-tiracchana-yoniyo, 
khlna-petti-visayo, khlna-nirayo. . . • 

Here the ppp. stands as adjective and qualifies the final member, 
which is almost always a noun. In Bahu-ssuta , the order of the members 
is changed, and there ppp. is used as a substantive. 

(iv) Bahuvrihis with prefix sa~ as initial member : 

sa-putto, sa-devake, sa-marake, sa-bhariyo, sa-deva-manussaya, 
sa-atirekani, sa-amacco, sa-brahmake, sa-samana-brahmaniya. 

These Bahuvrihis have received a very significant designation Saha- 
Bahuvrihis. Suffix ka is often added at the end of these compounds. 

(v) Preposition su or dus as initial member : 

su-samahita-sankappa, du-mmana, sa-kilanta-rupo, su-patitthita-citta. 

t 

(vi) Indeclinables other than su and dus as initial member : 

sam-ditthiko , ittha-ndmo, ahhinha-sannipdtd . 

(vii) Bahuvrihis with a negative particle as initial member : 

an-uttaram, an-avatti-dhamma, a-ppamana, a-ppati-puggalo, a-rupa- 

sanni, a-vihanna-mano, a-vinipata-dhamma, avita-raga, a-cchiddani, 
a-khandani, a-kammasani, a-paramatthani, a-shabalani, an-anna-sarana, 
an-alapo, a-jata-sattu. 

(viii) Some Bahuvrihis are substantively used e.g. A-jata-sattu. 

Dvigu — Bahuvrihis with a numeral as initial memb^t form a class by 
themselves. They have invariably a neuter gender and singular number. 
Like collective Dvandvas these also express a collective sense. These 
are designated as ‘Dvigu’ by Hindu grammarians, e.g. catu-maha-pathe. 
(Wackernagbl §117). 

(4) Governing Compounds 

In these compounds the second member which is a noun or an 
adjective is governed by the first, which is a preposition, an adverb or 
a verbal noun. 

Though the sense of these compounds be adjectival, they differ 
from Bahuvrihis in that herein the first member is never a substantive or 
adjective, but always a preposition, adverb or a verbal formation. These 
compounds have received the designation ‘Avyayfbhava’. 

(a) Governing compounds with a preposition as initial member : 
anu-pariyaya-phal am . 
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Here the final member is a noun and it always stands in its accusa- 
tive case. The ending of the final member is preserved if a, otherwise 
it is turned into a by the .addition of suffix pa or ka. 

(b) Governing compounds with adverbs as initial members : 

yatha-bhQtam, yatha-sandittham, yatha-abhirantam, yatha-mittam, 

.y^tha-sambhattam, paccha-bhattam. 

(c) Adverbs often combine with adverbially used accusative of 
nouns and adjectives (mostly ppps. ). 

Governing compounds with a ppp. as initial member : 

atlta-satthuham, dinna-pubbam, chinna-pupatam, bhQta-pubbam, 
sattapita-pubbam. 

(d) A verbal noun also may stand as initial member of a governing 

compound. Here an agent or action noun may come governing the 
final member as its object. . 

A present participle or a simple present stem also may occasionally 
come there. 

Here, however, we have no illustration of this type. ( Wackernagel 
'§119). 

• (?) Iterative Compounds 

We often find some substantives, adjectives, pronouns, numerals 
and adverbs repeating themselves. 

These are put under compounds called Iterative compounds as they 
have only one accent. There repetition denotes frequency or intensity. 

The two members may simply come one after the other, or a con- 
nective like ‘anu* may come in between them. 

Adjectives—^ bhaddehi-bhaddehi, khudda-anu-khuddani. 

Nouns — daharanam-daharanam. 

Adverbs — pitthito-pitthito. 

Compounds repeated — kula-parivattaso-kula-parivattaso. 

(Wackernagel §121, pp. 321-4). 


Dal. UCWhHB** 



APPENDIX 

An Alphabetical Index of the Compound-Words 

1. abhibh’-ayatanani, p. 28, 1.33 40. a-annattam, p. 2, 1.22 

2. abhijjha-domanassam, p. 18, 41. a-paramatthani, p. 7, 1.26 

1.29 4 ? . a-pa'rihaniye, p. 3, 1.33 

3. abhi-kkanta, p. 12, 1.17 43. apo-sanna, p. 27, 1.14 

4. abhi-pasanna. p. 52, 1.5 ‘-4. a-ppamana, p. 27, 1.14 

5. abhinha-sannipata, p. 2, 1.10 45. a-ppati-puggalo, p. 62, 1.19 

6. abhi-samparayo, p. 16, 1.17 46. appa-ussuko, p. 26, 1.16 

7. a-cchiddani, p. 7, 1.25 47. araddha-citta, p. 59, 1.28 

8 . acchedi-aata-udikam, p.47, 1.2 48. ariya-saccanam, p. 15, 1.9 

9. a-chira-pakkantesu, p. 12, 1.21 49. ariya-kantehi, p. 18, 1.7 

10. addhana-magga-patipanno, 50. ariya-savako, p. 17, 1.23. 

p.43,1.30 51. a-rupa-sanni, p. 29, 1 .1 

11. agga-nagaram, p. 13, 1.16 52. a-sallinena, p. 62, 1.29 

12. A-jata-sattu, p. 1, 1.3 53. a-shabalani, p. 7, 1.25 

13. ajjhatta-rato, p. 26, 1.26 54. assa-saddeb, p. 55, 1.21 

14. a-kala-pupphehi, p. 49, 1.13 55. assasa-passaso, p. 62, 1.27 

15. a-kammasani, p. 7, 1.25 56. a-subha-sannam, p. 7, 1.1 

16. a-khandani, p. 7, 1.25 57. a-sunno, p. 59, l.l 

17. Ambapali-ganika, p. 19, 1 .8 58. atikkanta-manusen, p. 12, 1.35 

18. Ambapali-vanana, p. 20, 1 .9 59. atlta-an-agatta-paecupannesu, 

19. an-acchariyam, p. 17, 1.18 p. 9, 1.19 

20. an-agata, p. 3, 1.20 60. atita-satthukam, p. 60, 1.14 

21. an-alapo, p. 51, 1.32 61. atta-dlpa, p. 22, 1.34 

22. an-anna-sarana, p. 22, 1.34 62. atta-mana, p. 54, 1.18 

23. an-anta-sannam, p. 7 , 1 .1 63. atta-sambhavam, p. 26, 1.26 

24. an-anu-bodha, p. 37, 1.29 64. atta-sarana-, p. 22, 1.34 

25. an-asavam, p. 16, 1.28 65. aveccha-ppasaden, p. 17, 1.28 

26. an-avatti-dhamma, p. 16, 1.33 66. a-vidure, p. 24, 1.28 

27. an-agariyam, p. 60, 1.7 67. a-vihanna-mano, p. 21, 1.32 

28. an-avila, p. 43, 1.17 68. a-vijja-asava, p. 8, ‘i.ll 

29. aneka-satam, p. 28, 1.9 69. a-vinipata-dhamma, p. 17, l.i 

30. angara-thupo, p. 70, 1.31 70. a-visharado, p. 11, 1.27 

31. anicca-sannam, p. 7, 1.1 71. a-vita-raga, p. 63, 1.1 

32. a-nimittam, p. 19, 1:32 72. a-vyavatta, p. 52, 1.1 

33. annu-apekkho, p. 58, 1.4 73. acariya-mutthi, p. 22, 1.19 

34. aflna-titthiya-pubba, p. 59, 1.20 74. acariya-pacariyunam, p. 57, 1.3 

35. antc-vasa-abhiseken, p. 60, 1.2 75. adhipateya-samvattikam, p. 48, 

36. anu-dhamma-carino, p. 24, 1.38 1.23 

37. an-upadi-sesaya, p. 27, 1.36 76. adlnava-safiflam, p. 7, 1.2 

38. anu-pariyaya-patham, p. 9, 1.3077. agata-5gama, p. 39, 1.34 

39. an-uttaxam. p. 18, 1.6 78. akasanca-ay atanam , p. 30, 1.13 
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79. Skasa-ttho, p'. 26, 1.7 

80. akincan-ayatanan, p. 30, 1.17 

81. akinna-manussa, p. 55* 1.17 

82. akinna-yukkha, p. 55, 1 .19 

83. araddha-viriya, p. 6, 1.16 
frf.* ayu-samvattikam, p. 48, 1.16 

85. bahu-jana-hitayu, p. 24, 1.4 

86. ba!.u-jana-sukhayu, p. 24, 1.4 

87. bahu-karaniya, p. 4, 1.8 

88. bahu-khattiya-maha-sala, p. 35, 

1.6 

89. bahu-kicca, p. 4, 1.8 

90. bahu-ssuta, p. 6, 1.16 

91. bala-ppatto, p. 62, 1.26 

92. bahu-jnnnam, p. 26, 1.16 

93. bl assa-arama, p. 5, 1.24 

94. bhassa-rata, p. 5, 1.25 

95. bkava-iisava, p. 8, 1.11 
95. bhava-tanl.a, p. 15, 1.25 
97. blieri-sudden, p. 5 , 1.21 
9$. bhikkhu-sl avaya, p. 59, 1.28 

99. bbikkhu-bhikkhunivo, p. 51, 

1.22 

100. bhikkhu-sangho, p. 4, 1.21 

101. bhima-sanako, p. 26, 1.22 

102. bhoga-jani, p. 11, 1.21 

103. bhoga-khandam, p. 11, 1.36 

104. bhuta-pubbam, p. 70, 1.32 

105. brahma-cariya- pariyosanam, 

• p. 60, 1.8 

106. brahma-dando, p. 60, 1.25 

107. brahmana-pandita, p. 5 ', 1.4 

108. brahmana-parisam, p. 11, 1.26 
109 w buddha-pamukham, p. 13, 1.36 
lloT cakka-cchinnam, p. 42, 1.12 

111. cakka-vattissa, p. 52, 1.7 

112. canda*cunnani, p. 49, 1.17 

113. catuttha-jjhanam, p. 61, 1.29 

114. catu-maha-pathe, p. 52, 1.17 

115. catu-maha-rajika-parisa, p. 28, 

1.8 

116. cela-vitanani, p. 64, 1.15 

117. cetiya-carikam, p. 51, 1.27 

118. ceto-dijkkha-aainappitii, p. 56, 

; , . . 1 . 12 . 


1 19. ceto*saiT>adhim, p. 19, 1.32 

120. ceto-vassippallo, p. 27, 1.12 

121. ceto-vimuttim, p. 16, 1.29 

122. chavi-vanpo, p. 46, 1.27 

123. chinna-papatam, 

124. cira-pabbajit5, p. 5, 1.1 
1^5. dalha-pakara-toranam, p. 9, 

1.28 

126. dalha-uddapam, p. 9, 1.27 

127. dhamnia-anu-dhamma- 

patipanna, p. 24, 1.37 

128. dhamma-anupassi, p. 18, 1.30 

129. dhamma-adasam, p. 17, 1.21 

130. dhamma-adl ara, p. 24, 1.37 

131. dhamma-cakkam, p. 27, ! .29 

132. dhamma-dipa, p. 2', 135 

133. dhamma-laddha, p. 7, 1.20 

134. dhamma-nvayo, p. 9, 1.26 

135. dhamma-pariyayam, p. 17, 1.22 

136. dhamma-ranno, p. 53, 1.11 

137. dhamma-vinaye, p. 37, 1.17 

138. dhamma-visaya-sambaj jh'- 

•• angam, p. 6, 1.26 

139. dhamma-sarana, p. 1.35 

140. deva-dundubhiyo, p. 26, 1.22 

141. deva-manussanam, p. 17, 1.30 

142. daharanam-daharanam, 

143. devata-anuhampito, p. 14, 1.12 

144. devi’-inda-nag’-inda-nar’- 

inda-pujito, p. 71, 1.5 

145. digha-rattam, p. 50, 1.5 

146. dinna-pubbam, 

147. dittha-asava, p. 8, 1.11 

148. ditthi-samanna-agata, p. 7, 1.32 

149. diva-viharaya, p. 23, 1.17 

150. dukkha-nirodhassa, p. 15, 1.16 

151. dukkha-jiirodha-gaminiya, 

p. 15, 1.17 

152. dukkha-samudaya8su, p.15, 1.14 

153. du-lladdbam, p. 48, 1.4 

154. du-mmanl, p. 56, 1.11 

155. dur-abhisambhava-taram, 

p. 44, 1.24 

1 6. dur-gati, p. 11, 1.32 
157. du«-karataram, p. 44, 1,23 
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158. dus-silam, p. 11, 1.20 

159. dussa*yuga-8utani, p. 64, 1.11 

160. dutiya-jjhanam, p. 61, 1.27 

161. gaha-pati-panditsl, p. 52, 1.4 

162. gaha-patayo, p. 11, 1.20 

163. gama-khette, p. 55, ! .1.30 

164. gana-acariya, p. 58, 1.13 

165. gandha-malam, p. 64, 1.9 

166. Gotama-dvaram, p. 14, 1.17 

167. Gotama-tittham, p. *14, 1.19 

168. gita-saddena, p. 55, 1.22 

169. hatthi-sudden, p. 55, 1.21 

170. hema-vann<vp. 47, 1.8 

171. iddhi-pada, p. 23, 1.28 

172. ittha-namo, p. 51, 1.25 

173. janapad-ttha-variya-patt’o, 

p. 55, 1.11 

174. jara-sukatam, p.’22, 1.28 

175. jati-9atmaram, p. 37, 1.18 

176. jivita-aankharam, p. 21, 1.2 

177. kamma-arima, p. 5, 1.22 

178. kamma-kara-pattussa, p. 41, 1.6 

179. kamma-rata, p. 5, 1.22 

180. kanikara-puppham, p. 29, 1.18 

181. kanhha-dhamma, p. 57, 1.7 

182. kappa-avasesam, p. 23, 1.30 

183. kappa-satehi, p. 71, 1.6 

184. kata-pubbam, p. 3, 1.9 

185. kitha-sallapam, p. 57, 1.38 
18>. kaka-peyya, p. 14, 1.23 

187. kala-kalo, p. 16, 1.16 

188. kama-asava, p. 8, 1.16 

189. kapila-vatthav2,'p. 70, 1.19 

190. kaya-anupassi, p. 18, 1.28 

191. kSya-kamma, p. 7, 1.12 

192. khanti-vado, p. 69, 1.30 

193. khattiya-pandita, p. 52, 1.4 

194. khattiya-parisam, p. 11, 1.26 

195. khina-nirayo, p. 17, 1.24 

196. khlpa-papa-dur-gati-vinipato, 

p. 17, 1.25 

197. khipa-petti-visayo, p. 17, 1.24 

198. khina-tiracchina-yoniyo, 

p. 17, 1.24 


199. khudda~anu*khuddani, 

p. 60, 1.24 

200. kudda-nagarake, p. 55, 1.2 

201. kitti-saddo, p. 11, 1.23 

202. kal’-itthiyo, p. 3, 1.1 

203. kuja-kumariyo, p. 3, 1.1 

204. kumbha*thGpo, p. 70, 1.31 

205. Licchavi-parisam, p. 20, 1.12 

206. lohita-alankara, p. 19, 1.32 

207. lohita-pakkhandika, p. 42, 1.12 

208. lohita-vapna, p. 19, 1.31 

209. lohita-vattha, p. 19, 1.32 

210. loka-anuhampaya, p. 24, 1.5 

211. loka-vidu, p. 17, 1.29 

212. loma-hamsano, p. 21, 1.22 

213. madhuraha-jato, p.22, 1.12 

214. Magadha-maha-mattam, 

p. 1, 1.8. 

215. maha-bhumi-calo, p. 26, 1.21’ 

216. maha-naguruni, p. 55, 1.4 

217. maha-padese, p. 38, 1.35 

218. maha-pari-nibbana-sutta 

219. maha-pathav!, p. 27, 1.6 

220. maha-phalo, p. 7, 1.7 

221. maha-vata, p. 27, 1.8 

222. Malla-paja patayo, p. 56, 1.11 

223. Malla-pamokha, p. 64, 1.32 

224. Malla-putta, p. 56, 1.10 

225. Malla-aunisa/p. 56, 1.11 

226. mandala-tnalani, p. 64, 1.15 

227. Mandarava-pupphani, p.49, 1.14 
•228. mano-kamma, p. 7, 1.17 

229. matika-adhara, p. 39, 1.34 

230. matu-game, p. 51* 1.30 

231. matu-kucchim, p. 27, 1.18 

232. mithu-bhcda, p. 4, 1.7 

233 mutingu-sudden, p. 55, 1.22 

234. naga-apalakilaro, p. 37, 1.21 

235. naga-raja, p. 71, 1.2 

236. nanatta-sannanam, p. 30, 1.13 

237. naya-patipanno, p. 18, 1.2 

238. neva-sanna-na-asanna-ayatanam, 

p. 30, 1.19 

239. nibba^a-dhatuyS, p. 28, 1.1. 

240. nidda-arama, p. 5, 1.27 
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241. niddS-rata, p.^ 5, 1.28 285. pindu-pSta-patikhanto, 

242. nila-alanhara, p. 19, 1.30 p. 23, 1.14 

243. nlla-nibbhasani, p. 29, 1.8*. : 286. pita-alankari, p. 19, 1.31 

244. n2la>nidaSsanani, p. 29,’ 1.8 287. pita-vanna, p. 19, 1.30 

245. nila-vanpa, p. 19, 1.29 288. pita-vattha, p. 19, 1.31 

246. nila-vattha, p. 19, 1.29 289. piti-pambojjh’-angam, p.6, 1.27 

247-,* nirodha-sannam, p. 7, 1.3 290. panc-bhavikaya, p. 5, 1.5 

248. odata>alankara, p. 19, 1.33 291. pubb-anba-samaya, p. 13, 1.32 

249. odata-vanna, p. 19, 1.33 292. puna-bbhavo, p. 15, 1.25 

250. odata-vat>ha, p. 19, 1.33 293. punfta-khettam, p. 18, 1.6 

251. onlta-patta*panim, p. 14, 1.3 294. purattha-abhi-mukho/p. 11, 1.12 

252. orama-bhagiyanam, p. 16, 1.31 295. purisa-damma-sarathi, 

253. osadhi-taraka, p. 29, 1.36 p. 17, 1.30 

254. pacceka-buddho, p. 52, 1.26 296. purisa-puggala, p. 70, 1.34 

255. paccha-abhi-mukho, p. 11, 1.17 297. purisa-varuttamussa, p.70, 1.34 

256. paccha-bbattam, p. 23, 1.14 298. purisa-yugani, p. 18, 1.4 

257. paccha-vi-patisarino, p. 55, 1.29299. puta-bhedanam, p. 13, 1.17 

258. pacchima-yGme, p. 47, 1.1 300. raga-dosa-mohanam, p. 16, 1.35 

259. pada-vyanjanani, p. 39, 1.6 301. raga-dosa-moha-khaya, 

260. padesa-vatti, p. 59, 1.7 p. 48, 1.29 

261. pahana-sannam, p. 7, 1.2 302. rakkhavarana-gutti, p. 3, 1.19 

262. paloka-dhammam, p. 36, 1.1 303. ratha-sadden, p. 55, 1.21 

263. pamada-adhikaranam, p. 11, 1.21304. ratta-avasesam, p. 63, 1.26 

264. pandita-jatuko, p. 14, 1.7 305. rukfcha-mule, p. 24, 1.28 

265. pannasa-samadhikani, p. 49, 1.5 306. rupa-aafini, p. 28, 1.34 

266. panna-vimuttim, p. 16, 1.29 307. sa-amacco, p. 56, 1.29 

267. para-ppavada, p. 58, 1.35 308. sa-atirekani, p. 19, 1.15 

268. pari-kkhaya, p. 16, 1.32 309. sabba-akara-, p. 62, 1.34 

269. pari*nibbana-kalo, p. 24, 1.34 310. sabba-gandhanam, p. 52, 1.15 

270. pariyutthita-'Citto, p. 24, 1.6 311. sabba-nimittanam, p. 22, 1.31 

271. paro-pannasa, p. 17, 1.9 312. sabba-phali-phulla, p. 49, 1.12 

272. pasaddhi-sambhojjh’-angam, 313. sa-bhariyo, p. 56, 1.29 

p. 6, 1.28 314. sa-brahma-carisu, p. 7, 1.13 

273. paaanna-citta, p. 51, 1.28 315. sa-devake, p. 42, 1.1 

274. -( pathama-jjhanam, p. 61, 1.26 316. sa-deva-manussaya, p. 42, 1.2 

275. pathavi-8anna, p. 27, 1.13 317. sagga-samvattikam, p. 48, 1.22 

276. pati-sahaya, p. 12, 1.24 318. sakad-agamino, p. 17, 1.14 

277. patta-civaram, p. 13, 1.32 319. sakkhi-suvako, p.60, 1.11 

278. pap'-iccha, p. 5, 1.33 320. sallapita-pubbam, p. 28, 1.11 

279. papa-mitta, p. 6, 1.2 321. samSdhi-paribhavito, p. 8, 1.8 

280. papa-sahaya, p. 6, 1.2 322. samadhi-samvattikam, p. 7, 1.26 

281. plpa>sampavanakl, p. 6, 1.2 323. samana-brahmana, p. 58, 1.13 

282. parima-tiram, p. 48, 1.31 324. samanna-agatina, p. 4, 1.3 

283. phQsu'Vibaram, p. 1 , . 1 . 1 1 325. samapajjta-pabba, p. 28, 1.11 

84. pipda-pilam, p. 48, 1.4 . 326. sa-marake, p. 42, 1.1 
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327. sama-sama-phala, p. 48, 1.10 369. sita-udika, p.,43, 1.2 

328. sama-sama-vipaka, p. 4S, 1.10 370. si:-bbikkha, p. 55, 1.17 

329. sambodhi-parayana, p. 17, 1.1 371. su-gatim, p. 12, 1.12 

330. sam-ditthiko, p. 17, 1.32 372. sukara-muddavam, p. 41, 1.22 

331. samlpa-tari, p. 50, 1.6 373. sukha-sumvattikam, p. 48, 1.19 

332. samrna-padl ana, p. 36, 1.35 374. su-k lanta-rupo, p. 47, 1.33 t 

333. samma-saddena, p. 5 5, 1.22 375. sunldha-vassakara, p. 12, 1 -23 - 

334. samma-sambodhim, p. 27, 1.25 376. sunna-agaram, p. 12, 1.22 

335. samma-sambuddho, p. 9, 1.15 377. sunisinna-pubbam, p. 28, 1.10 

336. sam-yojanam, p. 16, 1.31 378. su-ppatil aiaya, p.‘’25, 1.3 

337. sanganika-atama, p. 5, 1.30 379. su-patipanno, p. 18, 1.1 

338. sanganika-rata, p. 5, 1.31 38t). su-patittl a, p. 43, 1.2 

339. sangha-karanl; ani, p. 4, 1.33 381. su-patittbita-citta, p. 10, 1.4 

340. sangha-pari-nayaka, p. 5, 1.2 382. su-samahita-sankappa, 

3+1. sangba-pitaro, p. 5, 1 .1 p. 37, 1.16 

3i2. sangl.ati-patta-rivara-dl arane, 383. su-samavihita, p. 3, 1.20 

p. 19, 1.2 384. su-vanna-du-bbannani, 

343. sanna-veduyita-nirodham, P; 28. 1. 34 

p. 30, 1.21 385. sva-akkl ato, p. 1/, 1.32 

344. sannipata-bahula, p. 2, 1.10 386. tala-avacaram, p. 64, 1.9 

345. santiha-avacaro, p. 50, 1.6 387. tatba-agata-savako, p. 52, 1.27. 

346. sa-putto, p. 56, 1.29 388. tattha-pari-nibbayini p. 16, 1.33 

347. sarira-bhange, p. 69, 1.32 389. tala-sudden, p. 55, 1.23 

348. sarira-pujava, p. 52, 1.1* 390. tavalimsa-parisa, p. 28, 1.8 

3 .9. sarira-tbupa, p. 70, 1.30 391. tela-doniya, p. 52, 1.14 

350. sa-brahmake, p. 42, 1.1 392. tela-ppadipam, p. 11, 1.3 

351. sa-samana-biahmaniya, p. 42, 1.1393. tblta-cittassa, p. 62, 1.27 

352. sata-sabassena, p. 20, 1.5 394. titthiya-savakanam, p. 54, 1.15 

353. sati-pattl.ana, p. 36, 1.34 395. tunhi-bl aven, p. 19, 1.5 

354. sati-sambojjh’-angam, p. 6, 1.26396. tatiya-jjlanarfi' p. 61, 1.28 
355 satta-ratana-samanna-agato, 397. ubhato-bbaga-vimattham, 

p. 85, 1.12 p. 29, 1.11 


35 . satthu-garuvena, p. 61, 1.9 

357. fadl arana-bbogi, p.7, 1.23 

358. sadhu-sammata, p. 58, 1.14 

359. sakba-nagarake, p. 55, 1.3 

360. samici-patipanno, p. 18, 1.3 

361. sata-udika, p. 43, 1-.2 

362. sikkha-kama, p. 23, 1.11 

363. sila-paribl.avito, p. 8^ 1.6 

364. slla-sampadaya, p. 11, 1.35 

36 . slla-samanna-agata, p. 7, 1.29 

366. sila-vipanno, p. 11, 1.21 

367. sila-vipattiya, p. 11, 1.20 

368. 8imha-nado, p. 9, 1.2 


398. ucchara-passava-kamme, 

€ P- 19, 1.3 

399. udaka-dhara, p. 68, 1.12 

400. udaka-manim, p. 11, 1.2 

401. udaka-salalo, p. 68, 1.3 

402. Ujjangala-nagarake, p. 55, 1.2 

403. uju-patipanno, p. 18, 1.2 

404. Umma-puppham, p. 29, 1.9 

405. upasaka-npasakayo, p. 51, 1.23 

406. upatthana-saia/am, p. 4, 1.15 

407. uppada-vaya-dhammino, 

p. 62, 1.23 

40S. uttaraa-puggala8sa, p. 69, 1.21 
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409. uttara-sisakam, p. 49, 1.6 

410. vajji-cetiyanvp. 3, 1.7 

411. vajji-mahallaka/ p. 2, 1.30 

412. vala-agga-koti-nittudana-matto, 

p. 50, 1.20 

413. vani-ppatho, p. 13, 1.16 

4J4. vanna-samvattikam, p. 48, 1.18 

415. Vassa-upagattassa, p. 21, 1.30 

416. vatti-dhamme, p. 2, 1.23 

417. vaya-dhimma, p. 37, 1.8 

418. vaci-kamma, p. 7, 1.16 

419. vedehi-putto, p. 1, 1.3 

420. vegha-missaken, p. 22, 1.29 

421. vesali-dassanam, p. 37, 1.23 

422. vihesa-apekkho, p. 58, 1.4 

423. thupa-arha, p. 52, 1.25 

424. vijja-carana-sampanno, 

p. 17, 1.29 

425. vi-mokha, p. 30, 1.8 

426. - vinaya-adhara, p. 39, 1.34 


427. vipa-saddena, p. 55, 1.22 

428. vifinananca-ayatanam, p. 30, 1.15 

429. viriya-sambojjh’-angam, 

p. 6, 1.27 

430. viraga-sannam, p. 7, 1.3 

431. visesa-adhigamena, p. 6, 1.4 

432. vi-suddhen, p. 12, 1.34 

433. vasa-sanivattikam, p. 48, 1.20 

434. yatha-abhirantam, p. 8, 1.12 

435. yatha-bhutam, p. 10, 1.5 

436. yatha-mittam, p. 21, 1.24 

437. yatlia-pannattc, p. 2, 1.23 

438. yatha-sanbhattam, p. 21, 1.25 

439. yatha-sandittham, p. 21, 1.24 

440. yuga-satchi, p. 52, 1.13 

441. bhaddehi-bhaddehi, p. 1, 1.23 

442. kula-parivattaso-kula-pari- 

vuttaso, p. 56, 1.24 

443. pitthito-pitthito, 



WADI-NAMES OF THE RATNAGIRI DISTRICT 

By 

Y. S. Mehendale ' 

The department of Sociology at the Institute has undertaken 
a study of the place-names of the Maratha country. In the course 
this study it was found that there were small units or settlements w’hich 
ran in thousands and the inclusion of which w'ould have made the task 
very unwieldy. They w'ere, therefore, excluded from tfee study of 
place-names which without these numbered about 25,000. It was, how- 
ever, necessary to study separately the names of these small settlements 
which ended in the suffix “Wadi”. The work was assigned to me and 
I have chosen the Ratnagiri district including the states of Savantvadi 
and Janjira for my study. 

This district has 2045 such settlements, the record being made from 
the survey maps of India. These settlements are either simply called 
“Wadis” or are made up of two parts, the second being the suffix 
“Wadi”. 

« 

The term “Wadi” is derived from the Sanskrit w’ord Vdtika mean- 
ing a garden plot. A “Wadi” in modern Marathi means a garden plot 
of fruit trees and vegetables or a small group of hutments near the corn- 
fields. “Wadi” when used as a place-name generally means the latter, 
though the former meaning is not altogether absent from certain place- 
names. Wadis are thus small settlements not big enough to be called 
villages. Originally they are part of villages and are administered and 
looked after by the hereditary village officers. Every village generally 
has Wadis. What the exact relationship between the Wadi and its 
village is will be discussed at the end after analysing the Wadi-names. 

All the Wadi-names have been classified under tfie following twelve 
heads. Wadis are named after (1) Villages, (2) Other kinds of settle- 
ments, (5) Castes, (4) Family names, (5) Personal names, (6) Trees, 
(7) Crops, (S) Animals, (9/ Topographical positions, (10) Gods, Spirits 
and Temples, (11) Miscellaneous names, and (12) Unclassified names. 

1. Villages: (A) “I Vadis ". — Among settlements there are sonic 
which are simply called Wadis, as the term “Wadi” is here used by 
itself as a name proper and not as a suffix though this may be implied. 
There are 546 settlements which are called Wadis and are shown in the 
maps near or around villages to w'hich probably they belong. 

(B) There are 395 Wadi-names after villages to which they belong. 
Here the Wadi-name consists of two parts— the first consisting of the 
village name, and the other of the suffix “Wadi”. There are on record 
the following Wadi-names, for example : A de-tvadi, Andurla -wadi, 
Ashti-tead*, Diggi-tcodi, Gorivla-tcadt, Karad -tvadi, Kashi-tcad*, Lavgan- 
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wadi, Mulanda-wadi, Newa- wadi, Pachgaon-wodt, Valanj-wadt and 

Vesurla- wadi the first part of the name content in each of these cases 

being that of the village after which the wadi is named. 

• 

2. Other kinds of Settlements : — There are 135 wadis receiving their 
names from forts, ports, hills, passes, rivers, water-places and gardens 
to which they are attached. There aie thus the following wadi-names, 
for example, after : 

Forts : — Abulgadh-wadi, Mahipatgadh-wadi and Yashavantgadh-wadi. 
The suffix “Wadi” is here attached to the fort-names “Abulgadh”, 
“Mahipatgadh” and “Yashavantgadh” respectively which in turn seem 
to have derived their names from the personal names “Abul”, 
“Mahipat” and “Yashavant” which are compounded with the term 
“gadh” meaning a fort. 

Ports : — Adur -wadi and Boria-wadi are instances where “Adur” and 
“Boria” are the names of the ports after which the wadis are named. 

Passes : — Ratnagiri being a hilly country contains many passes which 
sometimes form the only means of communication with other regions. 
These passes give their names to wadis attached to them. There are 
thus following wadi-names, for example : Devkhind-wadi, Dhuryakhind- 
wa’di and Pond -wadi. 

Hills : — There are some wadi-names which relate to hills on which 
perhaps the wadis are situated, thus, for instance : Khalitem-wadi, 
Lanja-wadi, Najgiri-wadi and Sanamtem-wadi. 

Rivers : — Wadis on the river side sometimes owe their names to 
their rivers. This is best illustrated by the following wadi-names : 
Banda-wadi, Ganga-wadi and Jog-wadi, where “Banda”, “Ganga” and 
“Jog” stand for the names of the rivers in the district. 

Water-places f-Mn Konkan many villages have separate wells and 
ponds generally meanf for low caste people, and wadis which settled 
near them readily took on their names. The following may be offered 
as illustrative instances of this fact : Kamblivihir-wadi, Taka-wadi and 
Tala-wadi. “Kamblivihir” seems to be a particular name, while 
“TfJae* and “Tala” mean a pond or a tank. 

Gardens Agar-wadi, Bag-wadi, Dariyabag- wadi and Devrai-wadi 
are indicative of gardens of cocoanuts, mangoes, vegetables and other 
fruit trees. 

“Agar” means a garden of cocoanuts, betelnuts or other fruit trees. 
Hence the wadi settled near the garden is called Agar -wadi. 

“Bag” means a garden. Hence the wadi near the garden came to 
be called Bag-wadi. 

“Dartyabag*’ denotes a garden on the sea-shore. Hence Dariyabag- 
wadi indicates that the wadi is situated near a garden on the sea-shore. 
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"Devrai” denotes a temple grove. In Konkan there are many 
beautiful temple groves carefully preserved, and save for the temple, 
no cutting of timber or branches is allcwed. A Wadi which is situated 
near a temple grove came, therefore, to be called Devrai-ica</». 

It is conceivable that however small the number of wadi-names 
after gardens is, yet it brings out the significance of the fact thaj in 
Konkan maintenance of gardens has an economic aspect in that, evdry 
house, generally speaking, has an enclosure around it where plantation 

of cocoanut, betelnut or other fruit trees and vegetables is carried on. 

• * 

.1. Castes : — Caste is a peculiar phenomenon in India. Caste 
segregations exist everywhere. Caste distinctions hold one caste aloof 
from the other. Thus different caste members have different quarters 
of their own. This sociological fact is brought to light by 450 wadi- 
names which are after various castes and functional groups. Under this 
class are ‘included the following castes: (1) Brahmins, (2) Depressed 
castes, (3) Semi-primitive tribes, (4) Beggars, (5) Traders and Shop- 
keepers, (6) Husbandmen, (7) Craftsmen, (8) Dancers and Musicians, 
(9) Cowherds and Shepherds, (10) Fishermen, (11) Religious sects, and 
(12) Village servants. 

1. Brahmins : -Brahmins consider themselves high in social posi- 
tion. In Konkan they sometimes own lands and live in close settle- 
ments a little apart from others. Thus there are 27 Brahmin for 
example. 

2. Depressed Castes 94 wadis represent this class which includes 
Chambhars or leather-workers, Mahars or untouchables, and Mochis or 
Shoe-makers. There are 8 Chambhar-warfu, 85 Mahar-tcflJir and 
1 Mochi-aWi. 

Chambhars or leather-workers and Mahars are considered untouch- 
ables with the result that they live quite away dnd apart from other 
castes. These wadis are distributed in the district as follows: 48 in 
Dapoli taluka, 1+ in Khed taluka, 27 in Chiplun taluka, 1 in Ratnagiri 
taluka, 2 in Sangameshwar taluka and l in Malvan taluka. On plotting 
them on a map it was found that quite a large number of thensjire 
shared by the north, whereas in the south the number becomes almost 
negligible. This probably suggests that the settlements of these castes 
have flourished admirably in the north, while in the south their growth 
seems to have been retarded. As it falls outside the scope of the 
present field of inquiry, it remains to be seen as to how they are distri- 
buted eastwards and northwards. 

3. S emi- primitive Tribes : — There are 10 wadi-names after semi- 
primitive tribes as follows : 1 Bedar-warft, 2 Berad-«ifl</w, 1 Gori - wadi , 
5 Katkati-nxfcfir and 1 Vanjari-tca<f*. 
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“Berad” or “Bedar” is a tribal caste. The Marathas know the 
tribe as Berads and the Musalm.ms as Bedars. Some of them are 
husbandmen, some village watchmen, some hunters and others crafts. 

"Gori” represents a tribal caste. 

“Katkaris” are makers of catechu and are a wandering hill tribe. 

• “Vanjaris” or caravanmen are carriers of grain and salt on pack 
bullocks and are found passing through the district along the trade- 
routes between the coast and the Deccan. 

4. Beggars : — Among certain castes begging is followed as a major 

means of livelihood. Thus one finds a class of wandering people, 
devotees and religious beggars who go on begging during the fair season. 
The following wadi-names represent this class : 2 Bhikari-rt<J</*f, 

8 Gosavi -wadis and 1 Phakir-warfr. 

“Bhikm” means a beggar. . 

“Gosavis” belong to the Gosavi caste. They till land, work as 
private servants and when at leisure go begging. 

• “Phakir” denotes a Muslim religious mendicant. 

5. Traders and Shopkeepers -There are 16 wadi-names after 
traders and shopkeepers. They are : 3 Bhatia-teflrAV, 2 Bhusar-icmffr, 

1 Gujar-w tadi, 1 Lunia-«jflrf» and 9 Vani-toa<f/r. 

“Bhatias” are a sub-caste who originally, come from Sind and Cutch. 
Many of them are merchants dealing in cotton, grain, cocoanuts, betel- 
nuts, butter and oil. 

“Bhusar” denotes a retail dealer. 

“Gujar” and “Vanis” are shop-keepers. The Gujarvani*. how- 
ever, have kept their own customs and they do not mix with the other 
Vanis of the district. 

“Luma” is a salf-worker. 

6 Husbandmen There are 60 wadi-names representing castes 
that follow cultivation. Thus there are 17 Bhandari -wadis, 3 Gaud -wadis, 
(,K>,t -wadis, 15 Kulvadi-wA 4 Kunbi-ttWis, 5 MaliWir, 9 Maratha- 

wadis and 1 Raul-tcarf*. 

“Bhandaris” are chiefly found on the coastal region. Most of them 
are cultivators and own cocoanut trees or are engaged tn the liquor-trade. 

"Gauds” are the sub-division of Bhandaris. 

"Khots” are the village renters. Being headmen of their respec- 
tive villages* they command superior power and authority over the 

villagers. . . 

“Kulvadi” means a tenant or a cultivator. It is a term applied to 
all cultivators in the Konkan whether Marathas, Bhandaris, etc. 
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“Mali's” or gardeners follow the profession of gardening. Some 
of them are cultivators. 

“Marathas” are owners of land. 

“Rauts” denote a class of agriculturists. ' 

7. Craftsmen : — There are 80 wadi-names relating to craftsmen. 
They are : 1 Gavandi-tcadr, 3 Kasar -wadis, 1 Koshti-iead*, 20 Kumbh&t- 
toadis, 3 Lohar-wadis, 1 Sali -wadi, 1 Sangar-tradt, 9 Sonar -wadis, 20 Sutar- 
wadis, 3 Tambat-wadiJ and IS Tt\\-wadis. 

“Gavandi” is the mason caste. >■ 

“Kasars” and “Tambats” or Coppersmiths follow the occupation 
of manufacturing copper and brass vessels and tinning metal utensils. 

“Koshtis” and “Salis” are the weaver-caste. 

“Kumbhars” or potters follow the occupation of making tiles, 
bricks and.earthern pots and earthern toys. 

“Lohars” or blacksmiths are engaged in making and repairing 
agricultural implements. 

“Sangars” are wool-weavers. 

“Sonars’ ’ or goldsmiths work on gold and silver ornaments although 
some of them are agriculturists. 

“Sutars” or carpenters follow the occupation of making and mend- 
ing field-tools. They are a very useful caste to agriculturists. Most of 
them cultivate in addition to their calling as carpenters. 

“Telia” or oil-pressers extract oil from cocoanuts, karla, kardi 
( carthamus tinctorious ), groundnuts, etc. Some of them are husband- 
men, labourers, cart-drivers, messengers and oil-cake sellers in their 
spare time. 

8. Dancers and Musicians : — There are 5 Wadi-Kfimes connected 
with this class which includes Begadi, Bhand, Devi* and Ghadsi, which 
are indicative of their profession of dancing, singing and playing on 
musical instruments like drums, pipes or sanai and sambals on cere- 
monial occasions. There are thus following Wadi-names : 1 Begad i- 
Wadi , 1 Bhand-teodi, 1 Devali-tcadt and 2 Ghadshi-wadir. ' 

9. Cowherds and Shepherds : — There-are 50 Wadi-names after cow r - 
herds and shepherds such as Dhangar, Gavli and Gopal. There are 
thus : 8 Dhangar-wadtr, 41 Gavli- wadis, and 1 Gopal Wadi. 

“Dhangars” are an inferior class of Shepherds who generally live 
among hills. A few own cows and buffaloes as well as goats and culti- 
vate some small fields. 

“Gavlis” are cattle-keepers. Some of them cultivate but their 
chief means of living is by selling milk and butter. Gavlis have their 
quarters generally a little distance away from the main village as they 
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require separate 'sheds and establishments where they can tend their 
cows and buffaloes. » 

“Gopals" are cowherds. Some of them cultivate small holdings. 

10. Fishermen : — There are 25 Wadi-names connected with fisher- 
men. There are thus : 3 Bhoi-tcndtr, 1 Daldis-tcads, 2 Gabit-icadrs, 
4 r ‘*Kh^rvi-roa</*s and 15 KoYt-wadis. 

“Bhois” are fishermen. Some of them are fresh-water fishers, 
palanquin-bearers, melongrowers, cultivators and labourers. 

“Daldis” represent the caste of Muslim fishermen. Some of them 
are sailors and cultivators but most are fishermen. 

“Gabits” are sea-fishers and sailors. 

“Kharvis” are found near Jaygad river, on Purangad creek, and 
near Ratnagiri. They are sailors and fishers by calling. They also 
trade and a few cultivate. 

“Kolis” are fishermen. Some of them belong to the Dongri or 
hill Kolis of the Western GhSts and others to the coastal region of the 
district. 

11. Religious Sects : — There are 25 wadi-names belonging to 
religious sects such as Jain, Musalman and Phirangi. There are thus 
following wadi-names : 1 Jain -wadi, 23 Musalman-uWrr and 1 Phirangi- 
wadi . 

Jains are chiefly found in the South and are believed to have come 
from the Karnatak. Some of them are traders and some cultivators. 

Musalmans are mostly found in the North and especially along the 
coastal region. Some of them'are sailors and cultivators but most are 
fishermen. 

Christians found especially in the South of the district. Calling 
themselves as Christis and known by the people of the district as 
“Feringis” or Portuguese, the bulk are natives converted in mass to 
Christianity during the time of Portuguese rule. There are few solely 
Christian settlements and Phirangi - wadi denotes one such settlement. 

term “Phirangi” is taken here to stand for the term “Feringi”. 

12. Village Servants There are 47 wadi-names after village 
servants. There are thus following Wadi names : 1 Chorga-tcofff, 

1 Dhaona-oWi, 2 Faujdar-tco<f*V, 3 Gavkar -wad is, 14 Gurav-wadis, 

2 Jangam -wadis, 7 Joshi-warftf, 1 Kulkarni-warf*, 2 Mahajan -wadis, 
1 Mujavar-«Wi, 1 Nhavi-tcorfr, 2 Parit -wadis, 9 Paul- wadis and 1 Turop- 
wadi. 

“Chorga” or balutedar is the village servant. 

“Dhaona” means a runner, a messenger. 

“Faujdar” is the tillage constable. 

“Gavkar” is the village headman or khot. 
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“Guravs” are temple ministrants. Their chief duty is to attend 
at the village temple, to clean the ornaments and to minister to the 
wants of the idol. 

“Jangam” is the Lingayat priest. 

“Joshi ’ is the village astrologer. His duty is to tell precious times 
on festive occasions by referring to the Hindu calendar or almanack. 
On the first day of the year he goes from house to house to read out the 
almanack. 

“Kulkarni” is the village accountant. 

“Mahajan” is the village trade superintendent. 

“Mujavar” is the Muslim title meaning the beadle. 

“Nhavi” is the village barber. 

“Parit” is the village washerman. 

“Turop” is the horse-driver, a messenger. 

4. Family Names : — There are 184 Wadi-names after family names. 
As various families began to settle the settlement came to receive its 
name from the family that had first started it. Thus, for example, 
Kadam-rtWt indicates that the family of Kadam must have first starte'd 
to settle there. Below are given 50 family-names as specimen^, 
mentioning against them the number of Wadis after them. Of these 
Wadi-namcs 20 were found to belong to Brahmin families and the rest 
to Maratha families, the ratio being 2:3. 

Adkar 1, Ambekar 3, Bagal 1, Bhagwat 1, Bhat 10, Bhatkar 1, 
Bhuvad 2, Chandarkir 1, Chavan 8, Dalvi 1, Desail, Dhapra .1, 
Digankar 1, Ghanekar 1, Ghavla 3, Ghodal, Gonkar 1, Jadhav 5, 
Jogal 2, Kadam 4, Kambla 2, Kamat 1, Kolkar 2, Korgaonkar 1, Lad 1, 
Madavkari 2, Malekar 2, Mindavkar5, More 4, Palkarl, Patkar i, 
Pawar 5, Pisal 1, Raikar 1, Raje 1, Rao 7, Raut J, Satva 1, Satknrl, 
Satha 1, Savant 3, Shelar 1, Sheta 1, Shinde 8. Sirka 2, Solkar 1, 
Tamba 1, Tavda 2, Thomra 2, Vitkarl. 

5. Personal Names : — In some cases the word or name preceding 
“Wadi” is that of a person, the tendency being to pelpetuate the 
memory or eulogise an individual by naming the place after him. Tliete 
are 3/ wadis named after personal names which are classified into 
(1) Hindu, ( ) Muslim and 0) Non-Indian names as noted below : 

(1) Hindu names : — Bhaskar, Bhogiya, Chandru, Hambir, Jhambar, 
Lakhusalvi, Lingras, Raghu, Raja, Rajaram and Ramdas. 

(2) Muslim names', — Abdul Gavan, Kazi, Mohomed, Makdum, Said 
and Shaikh Bahadur. 

(3) Non-Indian names \ — Selbich. 

As to what the exact significance of these personal names is it is 
difficult to say without firsthand knowledge about them. Howeyer, an 
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attempt has been rfiade to give below a few personal names whose 
account could be had from the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, 
Volume X-. 

Hindu names : — (1) Raja : This may be taken to denote either a 
title.or a proper name of a person. 

'T^j.Bhaskar 1 : This may* in full be taken to mean the Pratinidhi 
Dhondu Bhaskar (1790) who made a name for himself by erecting the 
north-shore defences. 

(3) Raghu : This may probably mean Raghunath Savant, the then 
young Chief of Savantvadi US69).* 

Muslim names : — (1) Gavan : This may evidently be taken to mean 
the minister Mahmud Gavan, one of the greatest vazirs of medieval 
Deccan. 3 

( 2 ) Shaikh Bahadur : This represents a Muslim title hence 'meaning 
a person holding this title. 

(3) Kazi : It means a judge. It inay also, however, suggest a 
family name, as many high Ratnagiri families though at present follow- 
ing different professions are distinguished by Arabic surnames, such a 
orfte as Kazi, for instance. 

6. Trees : — There are 130 wadi-names after trees some of which 
are principally found in areas which are most wooded and along the 
coast side. Names of trees are classified under five heads : (1) Liquor- 
yielding, (2) Timber-yielding, (3) Fruit, (4) Sacred and ornamental and 
(5) Miscellaneous kinds of trees as below. 

1 . Liquor-yielding trees : 

Tada, Fan-palm. 

2. T imber -yielding trees : 

Ain, Terminalia tomentosa. 

Bhabal, Acacia arabica. 

Dhup, Light wood. 

KarJmbel, Olea dioica. 

Khair, Acacia catechu. 

3. Fruit trees : 

Amba, Mango. 

Badam, Terminalia catappa. 

Behda, Terminalia belerica. 

Bor,. Zizyphus jujuba. 

Chinch, Tamarindus indica. 

Jambhul, Eugenia jambolana. 

1. Gazetteer of the Bombay t’reaidcncy, Vol. X, p. 368. 

2. Ibid., p. 447. • 3.- Ibid* p. 194; • - • 
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Kaju, Anacardium occidental. 

Kavthi, Feronia elephantum. 

Kcli, Musa sapientum. 

Naral, Cocos nucifera. 

Phanas, Artocarpus integrlfolia. 

Pophal, Areca catechu. 

Ratambi, Garcinia purpurea. 

Ringi, Sapindus laurifolius. 

4. Sacred and ornamental trees : 

Aghada, A plant, Achyranthes aspera. 

Bel, Aegle marmelos. 

Darbha, Sacred grass. 

Nandrukh, Ficus retusa. 

Nim, Melia azadirachta. 

•Nirgud, A shrub. 

Pimpal, Ficus religiosa. 

Umbar, Ficus glomerata. 

5. Miscellaneous kinds of trees : — Under this class are included forest 
trees, medicinal trees, fragrant trees and vegetables. 

Bhalwat, A shrub, Hermiontes cordifolia. 

Bhela, A forest tree. 

Bibu, Semecarpus anacardium. 

Chandan, Sandal tree, Santalum album. 

Brand, Castor oil plant. 

Kanhera, A shrub, Almond flower. 

Kankar, A variety of the acacia. 

Karmal, A forest tree, Dillenia pentagynia. 

Karva, A tree; the tree is long and slender, and is much used 
in palings and fence work. ^ 

Nevali, A flowering shrub, Jasminum elongatum. 

Nil, Indigo plant. 

Padval, Snake-gourd, Trichosanthes dioeca or anguina. 

Rajan, A tree, Mimusops hexnndra or kanki. * 

7. Crops : — There are 20 wadi-names after crops some of whicfi are 
peculiar to the district. Names of crops divide themselves into two 
groups : ( ) Rice and (2) Pulses and other crops as shown below : 

(1) Kinds of rice : 

Badas, Bhesal, Gajvel, Ganuk (forest rice), Khambad, Kude, Mohan, 
Vainguni ( rice raised in hot season ) and Vargal. 

(2) Pulses and other crops : 

Dhana, Car under coriandrum sativum. 

Irad, a kind of pulse. 

Karpi, a crop burned or parched up. 
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Kulthi, a veitch. 

Lakhan, a kind of pulse. 

Rala, a ‘panic seed. 

Uyali, a pea. 

•Varne, Phasedus *radiatus. 

8. Animals : — There are 36 Wadi-names after animals including 
bi*ds, serpents, wild and domestic animals, and fish. It is observed 
tfiat .some of these namds are correctly representative of animals 
peculiarly found in this district as given below : 

1 . Kinds ofjish : — 

Birja, Bomhil (the bommelovv ), Gani (Sawfish), Kankei, 
Kharota, Nivat, Singta, Shitak and Tambar. 

2. Serpents : 

(1) Chirad, a small creature of the serpent kind. 

(2) Dhaman, ptyas mucosus, a species of coluber found in rocks. 

Dhamans or rock-snakes are very common in the'district. 

(3) Gavnag, the village serpent or coluber. 

3. Forest and wild animals : 

(1) Bhokar, a small species of deer, cervus muntjak. 

( 2 ) Dukar, a hog, pig. 

(3) Khar, a squirrel. 

(4) Kurli, a crab. 

(5) Magar, an alligator. 

(6) Sase, a hare, lepus nigricottis. 

(7) Wagh, a tiger. 

It should, however, be noted that the last three names “Magar”, 
“Sase” and “Wagh” may also suggest clan-names after which. perhaps 
the Wadis are named. 

4. Birds : 

(1) Ghar^a'Kite, a paper-kite of the form and semblance of 

the bird. 

(2) Homan, an owl. 

(3) Kajva, a firefly, elater noctilums. 

Ojher kinds of animals : 

(1) Gandoli, the common earthworm. 

(2) Jhara, an aquatic animal. 

(3) Jolsar, a leech, a blood-suckei 1 . 

9. Topographical Positions There are 40 Wadis whose names 
suggest that they are descriptive of the geographical peculiarities of the 
district. There are thus following Wadi-names : — 1 Bhagan-waii, 
3 Bharad -wadis, 1 Chikhaltali-wfl<f», 6 Dang-waiif, 1 Devkhor-tcarfi, 
2 Jui -wadis, 5 Katar-aWiJ, 1 Khalchi-warfi, 1 Khalchikond-«W*, 


Bull. DClU-viii -27 
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1 Khalchi vatar -wadi, 1 Khol-H><zd», 1 Kond varla-tcadi,. 9 Madhli-roadij, 
3 Mai -wadis, 1 Pakhada-te<adi, 2 V ar\\-wadis and 1 V,arla vatar -wadi. 

“Bhagan” means an unsown ridge or, line in a field, left as a 
pathway, a balk. Hence the Wadi situated on or near such a line is 
named as Bhagan-wadt. 

“Bharad” means a coarsely ground. Hence the wadi which perha'ps 
is located on or nearabout such ground is called B!nrad-a.’adi. 

“Chikhaltali” denotes a muddy lank and the wadi having such 
a tank close by is called Chikhaltali-nuzdf. • 

“Dang” means the wild, hilly and ascending tract along the range 
of the Sahyadri Ghats. Hence wadis situated thereon are called Dang- 
wadis, 

“Devkhol” indicates a god on a low or sunken ground. Hence 
Devkhol-z^adi is probably so called because of the distinctly low posi- 
tion of the temple ground of the wadi. 

“Jut” is probably “Juva” meaning a junction or a meeting place. 
Hence the name Jui-wadt indicates that the wadi is situated on the 
confluence of two rivers. . 

“Katar” means a triangular space included between two rivers or 
roads meeting. Hence the wadi situated therein is probably called 
Katar-wadi. 

“Khalchi” means relating to the bottom or lower part. Hence 
Khalchi-wWi, Khalchi-kond-readi, as well as Khalchi-vatar-wad* are 
indicative of their low'position. 

• « **** 

“Khol” means deep. Hence Khol -wadi indicates that the wadi is 

situated deep below. 

“Varla” means relating to the upper part. Again “Kond” means 
a division of a village composed generally of the fvtffs of one caste. 
Hence Kond-varla-wadf suggests that the wadi is situated on an upper 
level. 

“Madhli” means middle. Hence Madhli-«wdi shows that the wadi 
occupies a middle position relating to such other positions as upper and 
lower. 

“Mai” means an elevated and extended tract of ground especially 
as somewhat stony or sterile, or a level and arable land upon the 
acclivity of a hill. Hence wadis situated thereon are obviously called 
Mai -wadis. 

“Pakhada” is a raised causeway. Hence Pakhada-atad* indicates the 
raised boundary of a field near which it is perhaps situated.’ 

“Varla” and “Varli” mean relating to the upper part. Hence 
Varli-ioadf as well as Varla-vatar-toadf suggest that they are situated on 
an upper part. 
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As to -how far these wadi-names correctly represent the topogra- 
phical features of the region, it is difficult to say without a personal visit 
to these places. .Therefore, the interpretations suggested above maybe 
taken to be provisional and not conclusive. 

10. • Gods, Spirits and>Temples : — There are 46 wadi-names showing 
that they are after Gods, Mother-goddesses, Demigods and Spirits and 

Temples as mentioned below : 

• 

1? Gqds : 

(1) Bahiri, a name of the God Bhairav. 

(2) Dat, probably the name of the God Datta. 

(3) Rhandoba, a familiar appelation of the God. 

(4) Malhar, an incarnation of Shiva also called Khandoba. 

2. Mother goddesses : 

(1) Ambai, the name of Durga. 

(2) Bhavani, the goddess Parvati in he r pacific form. 

(3) Devi, Goddess, the wife of any divine being, but*especially 

Durga, the wife of Shiva. 

(4) Durga, the goddess Durga, the wile of Shiva. 

(?) Kalkai, a form of Parvati or Durga. 

* (6) Mangalai, a name of Parvati, the wife of Shiva. 

3,. Demigods and spirits : 

(1) Bhut, a goblin, or fiend, a demigod of a particular class, 

a malignant spirit haunting cemetnrics, lurking in trees, 
animating carcasses and devouring human beings. 

(2) Gavad Dev, a caste-god. Gavad is a caste or an individual 

of it. Hcnce : “Gavad Dev” suggests the name of a caste-god. 

(3) Jakhin, the name for the minor female demon worshipped 

by the lower classes. 

(4) Kinjalai, the goddess named after the Kinjal tree. Kinjal 

deri&^^a timber tree, hence the name is probably denota- 
tive of a forest minor deity. 

(5) Satvi, a vulgar name of the goddess “Shashtbidevi” the 

writer of fate. 

4. Temples > 

(1) Katradevi, “Katra” means a triangular space. Thus the 

name is suggestive of the temple of Devi or goddess 
situated in a triangular space between two rivers or roads 
meeting. 

(2) Rameshwar, a temple of the god Shiva. 

11. Miscellaneous Names : — There are 17 wadi-names after names 
of vessels, food, diseases, other articles of daily or occasional use and 
events. Thus there are the following names, for example, after : 
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(1) Vessels : Goral, Khapra and Kulan. 

“Gorala” means an oil-vessel, hence the wadi'which is a manu- 
facturing centre of oil-vessels is perhaps called Gorala -wadi. 
“Khapra” means a vessel, especially an earthen vessel. 
Hence the wadi which manufactures earthen vessels is 
perhaps called Khapra- wadi. 

“Kulan” means a metal vessel. Hence Kulan- tcadi may perhaps 
be so called because it represents a manufacturing Centre 
of metal vessels. 

(2) Food : Chandir and Vaeran. 

“Chandir” means a thin cake of bread. 

“Vaeran” means fodder. 

(3) Diseases : Chaikarni and Dhurnak. 

“Chaikarni” is a disease attacking and eating away hair and 
. wool of animals. 

“Dhurnak” means a disease-wind in the colon. 

(4) Other articles of daily or occasional use: These include Gholan, 

Phatakda, Sirband, Gogne and Guladi. 

“Gholan” means a round sieve. 

“Phatakda” means a cracker or squib. 

“Sirband” means a turban. 

“Gogne” means an arrow. 

“Guladi” is a weaver’s term meaning an instrument for 
making a serrature. 

(5) Events : There are 5 wadi-names which probably show that thgy, 

are connected with some events in the past. They are : 

“ Dhapalchor-ttWi, Dondi-aWi, Kharara-roadf, Lubat -wadi and 
Paga-wadi. 

“Dhapalchor” means a corn-stealer and the w^d>*which is owned or 
inhabited by a corn-stealer is perhaps called Dhapalchor-uWi. 

“Dondi” means a potbellied person. Hence a wadi belonging to 
such a person is perhaps called Dondi-tearft. 

“Kharara” means a currycomb or currying a horse. It*'is probable 
that a place where this work was executed was called Kharara-tt/flrft. * 
“Lubat” means a vulgar, a false man, and the wadi which belongs 
to a vulgar person is probably called Lubat-wa</t. 

“Paga” denotes a stable for horses, and it is not improbable that 
a place v/here a stable was maintained came to be called Paga -wadi. 

It is thus seen that these wadi names suggest that they, are probably 
related to some historical events although their dates cannot be fixed. 

12. Unclassified Names : — There are 9 wadi-names which seem to 
give inexact and incomplete information about the sources from which 
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they have received their names. Hence they are considered unclassified 
names. They ar£ : Baerang-wadi, Bithol-wadi, Dondona-wadi, Ital-tvadt, 
Kirabiya-wadi, Moradgora-wadi, Nigarba-wadi, Vayari-wadi and Vaytag- 
toadi. ' • 

The analysis of Wadi-names as above next leads one to consider 
the^ regional distribution of Wadis in the district in relation to the 
nmnber of villages with their population and area of the district as 
shown in the table below : 


Taluk a or Stfte j 

No. of Wiul ii 

No. of 
Villages 

Total 

Population 

Area in 
square mi lea 

i 

Dapoli 

306 

246 

552 

172,523 

500 

Khed 

165 

147 

312 

11 ',972 

390 

Chiplun 

414 

213 

627 

228,166 

670 

Ratnagiri 

211 

152 

363 

164,271 

430 

Sangameshwar ... 

230 

192 

422 

158,388 

• 538 

Rajapur ... ! 

197 

185 

382 

i 180,274 

632 

Devgad 

158 

117 

275 

! 174,809 

521 

Malvan 

96 

60 

156 

j 124,410 

.'6 

Vengurla 

25 

10 

35 

54,653 

52 

Janjira 

71 

! 234 

305 

! 87,534 

324 

Savantvadi 

172 

225 

397 - 

! 21 ,732 

. i 

900 

Total ... ! 

! 

2045 

1781 

3826 

1678,732 

1 

5013 


A reference to the table shows that the Ratnagiri district excluding 
the States of Janjira and Savantvadi contains 1802 Wadis and 1322 
^^llages, with the result that the former exceeds the latter by 480, in 
the ratio of about 15 : 11. > 

The origin and growth of Wadis and Villages may be traced back to 
various factors TPqjong which physical aspects of a country are chief. 
In the light of this^ew an attempt is made below to explain the con- 
siderable growth of Wadis over villages in the whole district. 

The seacoast consisting of a series of sandy bays and coves richly 
provides fty the successful cultivation of gardens of cocoanuts and 
r^angoes and rice-fields. The seacoast has further given rise to 13 
ports and harbours, among which Ratnagiri, Rajapur, Malvan and 
Vengurla may be said to be places of some trade and consequence. 

The Western Ghats are crossed by numerous passes which form the 
only means of communication with the Deccan. They contain many 
forts which have offered opportunities for hilly men and numerous 
functional groups to settle and engage themselves in the care of the 
forts or cultivating small holdings on or at the foot of the hills. 

Coming to the streams which form the river system of the district, 
it is found that though of comparatively small size and volume, they 
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are of great local value, being navigable for 20 miles or more and 
having estuaries aifording safe anchorage for coasting craft. , There are 
also hot springs running halfway between the Western Ghats and the 
sea. Near the towns of Rajapur, Khed and Sangameshwar similar 
springs are found and it is believed that their water seems strongly 
impregnated with sulphur. 

The larger rivers and creeks which have deep water for 20 or 30 
miles from the coast, it is seen, have given rise to many important 
towns situated at their farthest navigable points, as in so rough a country 
the rivers form the best highway of trade. Again the estuaries of these 
rivers form the most fertile land of the district. 

f 

The climate though moist and relaxing is, on the whole, healthy, 
and Dapoli is generally considered the healthiest station in the district 
on account of its equable temperature, excellent drinking water and the 
fine open plain on which it stands. This may partly explain why 
Dapoli taluka shares quite a large number of Wadis in the district. 

The rainfall in the district is also abundant and comparatively 
regular. 

I hus it is seen that physical aspects ol a country play an important 
role in generating and encouraging human habitations represented in 
the form of Wadis and villages. 

Why Wadis outnumber villages may be explained as follows. It is 
already noted that every village generally possesses a Wadi or Wadis. 
Thus increase in the number of villages implies a corresponding 
increase in the number of Wadis also. Further in certain talukas the 
density of population is found below the District averages which 
suggests that the settlements due to one reason or another are spreifS’ 
at variant; distances forming by themselves numerous separate Wadis. 

However, Chiplun and Vengurla call for special attention as the 
former possesses the largest number of Wadis witty* as the latter the 
least. 

Of Chiplun it may be stated that among all other talukas it is the 
largest in size as well as in population. Again the density which is 
only 284 persons per square mile is slightly below the District average 
which probably suggests that the people are more or less scattered 
giving rise to numerous settlements. 

Vengurla, on the other hijnd, is the smallest in size as well as in 
population. However, the number ot Wadis in the taluka exceeds that 
of villages in the proportion of 5 : 2 which may be due perhaps to the 
richness of soil in the valleys, equable climate and abundance of water. 

Queerly enough, in the States of Savantvadi and Jarijira villages 
outnumber Wadis which may be reasoned a6 follows : — 
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Sawantvndi though largest in area abounds in densely wooded hills 
from the sea-coast to, the foot of the Ghats, a distance varying from 
20 to 25 miles. This offe/s few opportunities for habitation. Again 
the soil is chiefly light and mixed with stone and gravel and hence not 
suitable for the better class of crops. The staple crop is rice but the 
quantity grown is not sufficient for the wants of the people and a good 
de*al is imported. 

The inhabitants of the state are chiefly cultivators and are extremely 
poor, ignoraijt and superstitious. The hills are occupied mainly by the 
hilly tribes of Thakur, Koli and Varli. Covered with dense and almost 
impenetrable jungles, communication is hard. Consequently the 
country suffered trom making any remarkable progress in line with its 
neighbouring countries. 

Janjira possesses a larger number of villages than wadis in the 
proportion ot almost 3:1. 0 

On the coastside where gardening, fishing and palm-tapping are 
successfully tarried on villages form the chief unit leaving Katkaris or 
catechu-makers and hilly men to settle inland along the banks of the 
creeks and on the hillsides which provide for rice cultivation. But, of 
course, these settlements are few and far between; because the slopes 
of the hills are, except in the rains, bare, and during the rains they make 
travel almost impossible. 

Considering the population in relation to the area of the state, it 
may be said that the country is far from advanced in spite of the fact 
<Jkgt the neighbouring countries, to mention Dapoli and Khed in the 
Ratnagiri district, have gone much ahead. % 

Interrelation of Wadis and Villages : — It has already been noted 
formerly that <^very village generally possesses wadis within its 
boundaries. These vadis are only small settlements around the main 
village which suits social and functional adjustments of the inhabitants. 
From the civic and administrative point of view it may be said that 
wadis are incomplete units unlike villages which possesses a compact 
body of villagers thoroughly equipped for the purposes of defenefe, 
police, revenue collection and judicial administration. Thus the village 
community has its headman, its “panchayat” or the village council, its 
servants and guards, and its committees of .managements. Besides these 
a provision is also made for education, dispensary and market-place to 
meet the day-to-day wants of the people. 

Wadis lack this organization and hence have, of necessity, to depend 
upon their villages every now and then. Thus, for instance, a crime 
occurring in a wadi needs toffie reported to the village police head. 

From what has been said above, it may be clear that there exists 
a close interrelation between wadis and their villages. In fact, wadis 
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can hardly he thought of completely and exclusively without reference 
to villages they belong to. 

A distinguishing characteristic of wadis in relation to their villages 
is, it may be added here, that they are subject to evolution. Sometimes 
a village tends to decay occasioning its wadi to gain into prominence. 
Below arc mentioned instances of some wadis which have outgrown 
villages. 

There are various factors which help to make w’adis independent, of 
the township or village to which they originally belonged. These are 
religious, political, commercial or industrial in nature. 

Within the district may he quoted an instance of the place-name of 
“Savant-rtWt” in the Savantvadi State. As Savant -wadi happened to 
be the seat of the reigning chief the place became important. 

There are many instances outside this district of which some are 
mentioned below : 

1. Narsobachi-rtWr : — It is one of the chief places of pilgrimage in 
Maharashtra, situated on the confluence of the rivers Krishna and 
Panchaganga about three miles away from Shirol in the Kolhapur State. 
Originally it seems to be a lonely seat of Nrsinhasaraswati, a great sage, 
where he practised his penance for twelve years. But to-day owing to 
its religious import it has attracted a number of people from various 
distances. Many mental patients suffering from disease or other evils 
occasioned by the fiends called “Bhut”, and others suffering from 
leprosy especially, resort to this holy place as it is believed that the 
Narsoba temple gives them a cure for such diseases. Many devotees 
stay there long worshipping the impression of the foot of the god DatnrT 
Bcsidcay-'every year a fair is held when, it is reported, thousands of 
pilgrims throng there. All these factors probably account for the 
greatly prominent position it occupies amidst the neighbouring villages. 

2. Kirloskar-rrm/i : — It is situated in the stale of Aundh in the 
Satara district. As the place-name suggests it seems that originally 
the place must have been a small settlement belonging to the family of 
Kirloskar, whereas to-day it has become a prominent manufacturing 
centre running large scale iron industries manufacturing especially 
iron-products useful to cultivators. Not far from the factory arrange- 
ments have been made for providing for the employees of the factory 
housing, education, medical* aid, electricity, play-ground, post office 
and theatres. It has also the benefit of having within its easy reach 
a railway station named alter the same place-name. 

3. Ogale-ttWt : — Equally interesting is the place-name “Ogale- 
tuadi” in the Satara district. The place, it may be noted, is highly 
significant for its remarkable development from a small settlement 
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probably owrfed by the family of Ogale into an industrially important 
centre running large scale glass industries. 

4. Wadi Another striking instance may be quoted of the place- 
name "Wadi”; a junction oi>the Poona-Hyderabad railway line gaining 
importance because of two railway lines joining there. 

5. Kurdu-ttW* : — Similar to Wadi , above, is an instance of Kurdu- 
wadi becoming an important place as it happened to be a junction on 
the Poona-Barsi railway lines. 

6. Vithal-ccW* -It is a small wadi situated to the south-west of 
Poona on the # Poona-Sinhgad road. It is especially noted for its 
delightful old temple of Vithoba, erected by the great king Shivaji, on 
the right bank of the Mutha river. Every year a fair is held in October- 
November attracting a huge number of people from Poona and other 
neighbouring villages. 

Besides, it is one of the fine sights in the suburbs of Poonc^ Thus 
the nearness of an enormously big city and the metalled road making it 
easy for people to go for a day’s visit and come back has obviated the 
necessity of houses and bazar for pilgrims. 

• 

Conclusion 

• 

An analysis of wadi-names, it is thus seen, can be attempted into 
various groups such as villages, castes, family names, personal names, 
trees, animals, topographical positions, and others which are significant 
for estimating the geographical, social, political, historical and religious 
atpsets ot the country. 

The regional distribution of wadis in the district is significant for 
estimating the role physical aspects play in generating and subsequently 
facilitating the growth of wadis. 

The interrelation*of wadis and villages reveals that wadis are 
incomplete units and are closely interrelated to villages from the civic 
and administrative point of view. However, subject to the process of 
evolution, they may become independent of their villages and grow 
into larger uiTits outgrowing villages of which many instances can be 
fciven. 

It may finally be added here that the conclusions thus indicated 
are, indeed, provisional because of the restricted nature of the area 
covered and the nature of the subject itself. 



A NOTE ON AN INCIDENT IN THE RAMXYANA 

By 

Mrs. I. Karvf 

The Ramayaya has the following story about Rama’s life after his 
return from the fourteen' years’ exile. 

Some people in Rama’s kingdom blamed him for accepting Sita and 
living with her after her stay in the kingdom of Ravana. They argued 
that Sita could not have remained faithful to her busba,.d during that 
long stay with the enemy. Even though Rama was sure about Sita’s 
purity and faith especially as she had come unscathed through fire, he 
bowed down to popular prejudice and exiled her to a forest. When 
so exiled Sita was far advanced in pregnancy and soon gave birth to 
two sons who were brought up by the sage Valmiki. After a few years 
Valmiki’ accompanied by Sita and the two sons went to Rama’s court 
and vouching for Sita’s purity requested him to take back Sita and 
restore her to her legitimate position as his wife and queen. Rama, 
however, instead of accepting Sita, demanded that she should convince 
the people of her purity. At this demand Sita vowed, “If 1 have been 
always true to my husband, true in thought, speech and action, may 
mother earth give me room”. At these words the earth cleft in two 
and Sita sitting in the lap of Mother Earth vanished for ever from 
human sight. 

This story has many points of interests. (1) Sita had undergone a 
very rigorous ordeal in Lanka but still Rama was powerless to stop 
scandalous rumours about her. (2) Rama abandoned her in a forest where 
she gave birth to twins. (3) Asked to undergo an ordeal a second time 

Sita chose to vanish from earth There are manv stories in Indian 

mythology where the assurance of Brahmins folio-wed by a declaration 
from the skies from unseen gods has sufficed to prove a woman’s 
innocence and a child’s legitimacy. The story of Sakuntala illustrates 
this- well. Why must Sita pay with her life to prove her innocence? 
Why were the usual brahmanic miracles not sufficient in her case ? 

In the Rdmayaifa itself the riddle remains unanswered but 1 think 
certain other evidence may point to the full significance of the situation 
facing Sitii. In the MahdbhUrata there is an interesting passage. At the 
request of king Pandu, Kunti, his elder queen instructed Madri (the 
younger queen ) in the magic art of calling a god for creating a child 
and gave her the magic formula. Madri, after some thought, used the 
formula to call the twin gods Alvins and so gave birth to the beautiful 
twins Nakula and Sahadeva. Asked by king Pandu to show the same 
favour a second time to her cowife, Kunti in great anger and sorrow 

4?/> 
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refused sajlpg, “Madri has cheated me. I was a fq>y 
one got a twin by calling on twin gods. I fear that^' 
magic formula she* may play another trick on 
superior; let us stop this business altogether. NT* 
have more children". 1 Certain gods are though 
when they are plural in number. As spiritual f • 
for.them but being plural as persons they n# 1 
many, children as there wfcre persons. Tl-^ 
grievance, The clever Madri might again < 
by begetting a greater number of children r 
tion and performance of KuntI as the eld<' 
three sons. 1 1 

I could not find in Vedic or post-Vedic b*. 
reference to a belief that twin birth indicated adulte.^ 
incident in the Mahdbharata makes it probable that a belK 
birth indicated intercourse with a plurality of persons was in 
since ancient times. That such a belief is held in India in some 
is proved by a Marathi version of the above story sung by women „ 
Maratha country. There are a few variations in the narrative but . 
main features of the story are the same. The story is as follows 2 - 
“»A!t«r being abandoned in the forest Sita was delivered of one 
beautiful boy called Ankusa in the hut of the sage Valmiki. She went 
to a river to wash the baby’6 linen when {she met a monkey-mother 
carrying her baby. The monkey-mother wondered very much that 
Sita left her baby alone in the hut and came such a long distance. Sita 
►lEimediately went back and brought her baby-son, kept him near her on 
a stone-slab and did her washing. In the meanwhile old Valmlkj. came 
back from the forest and failing to see the baby in its cradle tho light 
that it might havejjeen devoured by wild beasts. He was concerned 
about Sita and so cf* ^ted another baby exactly like the first from a 
bundle of grass. When Sita came back with her own child, Valmiki 
begged her to adopt the new one also. Thus she came to have twins 
and that is why people blamed her". 

• 

The Marathi poet, whoever he was, was sure of the innocence of 
Sita but could not quite reconcile it with the fact of her having twins 
and so changed the original story in a way .to fit in with all the facts, 
namely Sita’s innocence and her difficulty in convincing people of it. 
Plurality of conceptions from plurality of lovers was a firm and well 
established belief — from Kunti’s words it sounds as if it was held as a 
"scientific” fact in those days. Brahmins and their miracles sufficed 

1. Mahdbharata, Adiparvan, 1.115. 21-4. 

2. Mahardftra-S&hitya-Pjttrikd, 1941, Vol. IV, pp. 15-20. 
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•^guc or where there was a doubt about facts; but it» 
could vouch for Slta’s innocence ? She alone 
the falsity of the belief by her supreme sacrifice. 


je of both the children by Rama, custom had 
ording to Bijaksetra Nyaya— -the maxim. of 
a was owned by Rama as a piece of ground is 
se-so-ever seed may fall into it the fruit 
question was ever raised about Rama’s 
.^question was about Sita’s innocence and 
a the face of twin births. 






